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IT would seem as if that part of the country called 
“The Principality” had been created by Nature, in 
. holyday humor, expressly for the recreation and 
delight of English tourists, whose limited time did 
hot allow them to seek for beauties abroad ; for, col- 
lected intoa small space, more that is graceful, beau- 








tiful, and romantic, may be fotmd in North Wales 
than in other spot in Europe. 

All that amazes and enchants the traveler in lands 
far remote is here seen, in miniature, it is true, but 
with as much effect as if on a larger scale. Nor are 
the charms of Wales always minute: there are 
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scenes as wild and rugged, as savage and bold, as the 
mind can well shrink from in the recesses of the vol- 
canic Monts Dores, concealed in the heart of France, 
or the craggy and precipitous Pyrenees descending 
to romantic Spain. There are dark and silent lakes 

‘© Whose gloomy shore 

Sky-lark ne’er watbied o’er—”? 
as well as lakes all sunshine. There are cataracts 
which bound over beetling rocks with thundering 
roar, 

‘¢ Charming the eye with dread ;”? 
and torrents that sweep along for miles with foaming 
speed, as well as rivers that glide softly and gently 
through enameled meads, reflecting every form of 
beauty in their clear waters—waters not of that 
transparent aqua-marine tint which delights the eye 
in the Pyrenean valleys, but of a deep, dark, rich 
color, like the brown cairn-gorme. 

Then the castles of Wales, which rise boldly from 
lofty rocks, or lie menacing on the rugged shores, 
are as fine, and frequently as grand and picturesque, 
as any the Loire, the Garonne, or the Rhine, can 
show. The Druid, the Roman, and the triumphant 
Norman have each their shrines, and eternal Nature 
still keeps her court amidst the fastnesses where 
Llywelyn and Glendowr fought for freedom. 

From coast to coast, all along from gloomy Flint 
and beautiful Conway to Caernarvon, Harlech, and 
ruined Aberystwith, where South Wales begins, the 
land teems with majestic fabrics, erected by power- 
ful tyranny to overawe and oppress the true-hearted 
natives, and in every valley, by every lake, rise 
towers and turrets full of mysterious interest. 
Though the history of Wales has been too much 
neglected, and from the period of the conqueror 
Edward to that of the outrages of Cromwell, little is 
recorded, there are not wanting traditions and wild 
stories attached to.every spot, and adding an addi- 
tional charm to the scene. 

The railroad in a:few short hours now brings the 
traveler from the very heart of London and its con- 
fusion to the quiet, old, romantic town of Chester, 
and he suddenly finds himself in another world, in 
striking contrast to that he so lately left behind. 

He beholds a city of an age gone by, completely 
walled and protected by towers, realizing the por- 
traits of such in illuminated manuscripts of the mid- 
dle ages: he sees rows of striped and carved houses 
half-concealed by curious arcades, which run up and 
down over the surface of the buildings: now he 
mounts ladder-like steps and descends again, only to 
remount and wander along, under roofs so low that 
he can scarcely hold his head erect as he passes, 
peering into the closely packed shops where but 
little light can enter: he finds the streets below 
rudely paved, like an old continental town, and he 
gazes on the ragged and time-worn walls of the 
crumbling churches, scarcely believing that he is 
still in England. 

Liverpool, the Great Modern, brings him back to 
reality, for a railroad will transport him from Ches- 
ter to that wondrous mart, unrivaled in the world, in 
an incredibly short space of time. 





But it is from Chester that the tourist’s journey to 
North Wales ought to begin; and, after he has paid 
a visit to Eaton Hall, the most elegant of all the in. 
congruous imaginings of the present day, which de- 
light to place Gothic abodes, rich in tracery and 
gilding, in the midst of parterres and deer-parks—he 
will hasten to cross the frontier to Hawarden, where 
a pretty modern castle, placed in a lovely situation, 
is backed by the first antique ruined fortress he has 
yet seen in Wales. 

This we did, when, in the summer of 1844, we 
commenced a tour in this beautiful and interesting 
country. 

I should recommend to the traveler to pursue the 
route we chose, entering North Wales by Chester, 
and quitting it by the fine old town of Shrewsbury; as, 
by this means, he becomes acquainted with the most 
striking objects in proper succession, and, afier the 
bold features of the region of Snowdon, he enjoys 
the more the quiet grace of the Vale of Llangollen. 
Whichever way it may, however, please the wan- 
derer to take, he is certain to be more gratified in 
this tour than in almost any other on so small a scale: 
for all the sights of North Wales may be well seen 
in a month, although we allowed ourselves to linger 
amongst her valleys and mountains a whole summer. 
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HawarpbeN CastTxe is a fine ruin,.on an eminence 
above the modern dwelling, in the charming park of 
Sir Stephen Glynne, whére the lawns and graceful 
hills, covered with luxuriant trees, are extremely 
inviting. We wandered about there on a warm 
summer day in uninterrupted solitude, and enjoyed 
the fine view from the broken towers, festooned with 
shining ivy : nothing disturbed the stillness but the 
murmuring of the numerous bees, which seemed to 
delight in the warm spot, and who for a time forsook 
the rich gardens of roses which had attracted them 
below. Presently, however, we heard a low, boom- 
ing sound, which we mistook for the organ of the 
distant church; but on descending from the castle 
height our romance was dispelled, by finding that 1t 
was the noise of an iron foundery, so close to the 
gardens that the smoke sweeps over them, and greatly 
destroys the effect we had been admiring. 

In this castle, once a fortress of importance, where 
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nothing now remains entire, and little but a part of 
the keep can be traced, Liywelyn, the hero of Wales, 
and her last prince, held a conference with the re- 
volted Simon de Montford, who had sided with him 
against the conquering Edward the First, and in these 
walls was signed a peace between Wales and Che- 
shire, not fated long to endure. Probably it was 
here that young Llywelyn first saw the infant beauty 
Eleonore, daughter of Montford, whom he never 
afterward forgot: she was then promised him as a 
bride, when her age was more matured, and the 
youthful lover saw her depart for France, to her 
convent at Montargis, with a pang which his pre- 
sent successes could scarcely remove. Edward, 
then a discomfited foe, captive to the proud and over- 
weening Montford, heard in his prison-cell of the 
promise given to his rival, and resolved if possible to 
thwart his hopes: fortune afterward gave him the 
power, and for many years he detained the fair and 
constant Eleonore from him she loved. At length, 
he made her the means of reconciilement, and took 
advantage of the passion of Llywelyn to gain his ob- 
ject at the expense of the lover’s interest. _Eleonore 
was granted to the Welsh Prince, and Edward 
triumphed in his successful art. For a time the 
married pair lived only for happiness, and the mur- 
murs of Lly welyn’s subjects were scarcely heeded. 
Whenever Edward’s aggressions and oppressions 
roused her husband to resistance, Eleonore’s voice 
was raised to obtain peace, and more than once she 
succeeded; but relentless Fate, which had already 
spoken the doom of Wales, removed the only barrier 
between the foes. Eleonore died in giving birth to 
a daughter, and Lhywelyn, after little more than two 
years of blissful dreaming, found himself desolate. 

From the towers of Hawarden, then so joyous to 
the lover and the father of Eleonore, now as ruined 
as their frail hopes—the waters of the silver Dee can 
be seen gliding on their devious way through fertile 
meads and lovely vales; and bathing the foot of the 
antique fortified town of Chester, whose turrets and 
battlements must then have frowned defiance on the 
borders. This river was looked upon in old times 
as sacred, and thought to reveal the future by its 
tides, and the fitful changes of its channel, which oc- 
curred without apparent cause. On its banks lived 
the Druid priésts, who explained its mysteries— 
though for their altars the antiquarian may now look 
in vain. Milton, whose boundless intimacy with all 
traditionary, as well as other lore, made him master 
of every secret, ealled the Dee a “ wizard stream,” 
for well he knew the holy character it had long 
maintained. 

The British name of Hawarden signified the 
Headland above the Lake, which name tells the tale 
of the former incursion of the sea on the marshes 
below. 

We had lingered beside the pleasant river Dee at 
Chester, longer than most travelers would probably 
do, delighted with the singular town, and enjoying 
the walks round its walls, and it was almost with 
Tegret that we descended to the quiet quay to take 
our passage in the ferry-boat—a ferry of twelve 





miles—to Flint. With a heterogeneous company of 
gentry and market-women we embarked, hearing on 
our way the Welsh language spoken for the’ first 
time. The river.was bright and sparkling, rather 
rough, but so much the more animating, and when 
we reached the Queen’s Ferry, the waves were 
high and white, and the wind fresh: the stream 
widened and began to assume a character, of sea 
which was exhilarating and encouraging, and as we 
approached the dark red castle of Flint, planted on a 
rock, in the marshes, close to the shore, as if todeny 
entrance to the town, the aspect of things became 
very lively ; for, the tide being luw, a party of Welsh 
men and women were congregated with donkey- 
carts to convey the passengers and their baggage to 
shore, a process which was not accomplished with- 
out considerable hilarity. The extreme civility of 
the people became apparent from the first, and 
throughout our tour in Wales we never had occasion 
to change our opinion of their uniform good-nature, 
obliging character, simplicity, and honesty. 

Flint Castle is a mere shell, showing only by the 
thickness of its walls of what immense strength it 
could once boast :*the broad river bathes its base— 
through its towers the light gleams in loopholes more 
than were made for arrows, and one large, grim fa- 
bric called the Double Tower is considerably larger 
than the rest. The rents of ruins yawn fearfully 
amidst the displaced stones, and, by sure degrees, 
time threatens at no very distant period to destroy 
the fortress where the unhappy Riehard the Second 
arrived in an evil hour, under the escort of the per- 
fidious Perey of Northumberland, who had betrayed 
him to Bolingbroke, at Rhuddlan, another castle in 
the marshes, which we afterward saw. Like all 
the strongholds in Wales, after a long cessation of 
hostilities, Flint Castle in the wars of the Common- 
wealth, sent forth its dying groan with its last strug- 
gle, and remained a solitary wreck on a melancholy 
shore. It was built by Edward the First, in order 
to afford him the means of securing the country he 
had subdued, and while the fierce struggle was 
going on between him and Llywelyn ap Gruf- 
fydd which ended fatally for the weaker Prince of 
Snowdon. 

Flint, the first borough and market town on the 
Welsh coast, does not impress the beholder with 
much admiration; it has rather the appearance of a 
poor English village; yet there is considerable trade 
carried on at Flint and Bagilt, in the smelting of the 
lead ore of the numerous mines in this district. In- 
deed there is too great evidence of this in the very 
ugly drive from this place to Holywell, where we 
arrived, anxious to see the famous well of the mira- 
culous St. Winefred, as famous in story as any in 
Europe. 

Treffynnon, or the Town of the Well, as the ex- 
pressive Janguage of the country names this romantic 
place, has a more imposing appearance than its 
neighbor of Flint, though its pretensions to be called 
‘‘a flourishing town,”’ as the guide books proclaim it, 
is scarcely apparent toa stranger. We stopped ata 
remarkably good inn, and lost no time in going 
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down the steep hill, at the bottom of which the pretty 
little chapel over the fine well is situated. Nothing 
can be more secluded and pleasing than its position 
by the side of the handsome church with its low 
church-yard, all placed in a deep hollow, so re- 
moved from the upper town, that the bells summon- 
ing to prayer cannot be heard above, and a ringer is 
accustomed to go about the town with the large 
bell slung round his shoulders, and a cushion on his 
knee, against which the bell beats as he walks, and 
proclaims his holy errand. This old custom, doubt- 
less of considerable antiquity, is still kept up, and 
we were glad that, being there on a Sunday, we 
were able to see the perambulating belfry. 
Margaret, the mother of Henry VII., erected’ the 
graceful chapel whose fretted roof is the boast of 








Holywell, but one had existed long before her time; 
for the miracle of St. Winefred happened, according 
to the monks of Basingwerk, to whom the world is 
indebted for the legend, early in the seventh century, 
and is thus told : 

Winefred, a beautiful and devout virgin, lived in 
the reign of an imaginary king, and was of noble 
birth, and the niece of a man whose sanctity had al- 
ready made him conspicuous, and who was known 
as the good Beuno. A prince of the country, whose 
name was Caradoc, saw the fair damsel, and loved 
her ; but his passion was not so pure as her goodness 
ought to have inspired. Even then there was a 
chapel at the foot of the hill, where, while Beuno 
was at the altar praying with certain of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring town, amongst whom were 
the parents of Winefred, to the astonishment of all, a 
head rolled and bounded into the sacred inclosure, 
and stopped at the altar. Beuno stooped to raise up 
the head, and observed that where it had rested, 
instead of the pool of blood which was there but an 
instant before, a stream of crystal water had sprung 
up. His amazement was increased when he found 


that the beautiful features and long golden hair of 


the head he gazed upon were those of his beloved 
niece. He hastened from the spot, and mounting the 
hill, discovered her mutilated body lying prostrate, 
and the crue! Prince Caradoc flying with a drawn 








sword in his hand. The truth became clear to him 
at once. Winefred had fled from the importunities 
of the prince, who, pursuing, had wreaked his ven- 
geance on her by cutting off her head. The saint, 
for such Bueno afterward became, immediately with 
devout prayers joined the severe! head to the body, 
when, to the awe and delight of all beholders, the 
virgin arose, as if from sleep, uninjured and lovely 
as ever, nor was there a trace left of the accident 
but a slight white mark, like a thread, round her 
throat. Beuno cursed the caitif prince, ‘* who melted 
away a8 wax melts before the fire.” Winefred lived 
fifteen years after this event; she founded a monas- 
tery at Gwytherin in Denbighshire, of which she be- 
came the abbess, and died there. 

Before the event of her decapitation, it seems the 
valley was particularly dry, so much so as to bear 
the name of Sychnant,* from that circumstance: 
therefore it was most fortunate that the head of the 
pursued damsel should have rolled where it did. 
Not only did the spring attest the miracle, but the 
very moss and stones around have properties that 
enforce the belief. The moss emits an odoriferous 
smell in testimony of the saint’s purity, and the 
stones at the bottom are stained with her blood, and 
keep their tint to this day. It is true that some na- 
turalists, who had not the same motive for keeping 
the world in ignorance as the monks of Basingwerk 
had, have proclaimed that the moss is only a sweet- 
scented plant called Jungermannia asplenoides, 
and that the crimson stains on the stones are pro- 
duced by a vegetable named Byssus jolithus, by no 
means uncommon, thus characterized by Linneus: 
‘the Byssus easily betrays itself by giving the stones, 
to which it adheres, an appearance of being smeared 
with blood. If rubbed, the plant yields a smell like 
violets.” 

Fortunately, all the botanical and other students, 
of the days of St. Winefred, were monks, who knew 
well how to keep their own counsel, and turn their 
knowledge to their own advantage. 

The Abbey Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, at 
Shrewsbury, was honored with the keeping of the 
bones of St. Winefred, which, in the reign of Ste- 
phen, were removed from Gwytherin, where they 
had hitherto rested. 

The monks of Shrewsbury were véry unhappy at 
having few or no sacred relics, such as brought 
wealth to other religious establishments; and, conse- 
quently, they cast about in their minds how they 
could repair this deficiency. It happened that @ 
monk of their fraternity was seized with mental de- 
rangement; the brethren addressed prayers to Hea- 
ven for his recovery, and begged the assistance of 
neighboring monasteries, among the rest that of 
Chester. In compliance with this request, the monks 
of Chester abbey made a procession in their church, 
and as they lay prostrate before the altar singing the 
seven psalms, one of them, Ralph the sub-prior, “® 
man of a very simple mind,”’ fell asleep and saw 10 4 
vision a beautiful virgin, who told him to go to the 
fountain of St. Winefreda and celebrate mass in her 


* Sych, i. ¢. dry, and nant, a hollow, a brook. 
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church, when the sick brother would be restored to 
health. The sub-prior, not liking to disclose his 
vision, kept ‘the secret forty days; but the brother 
continuing ill, he at length got the better of his ill- 
timed timidity, and named what had happened to 
him in sleep. After this, mass was said at the foun- 
tain, and the monk recovered. It now occurred to 
the brothers of Shrewsbury, that the bones of this 
blessed virgin would be a treasure which, if they 
possessed, would render their abbey famous over the 
world. A series of visions of ‘‘ grave matrons,’’ and 
“splendid youths with English countenances,”’ con- 
tinued to encourage the idea of applying at Gwythe- 
rin for the desired relics, which were ‘‘ for a con- 
sideration’? procured, in spite of the opposition of 
one “man of Belial,’’ who tried, says the legend, to 
prevent their being moved; gold, however, or an- 
other miracle, silenced him, and the negotiating 
monks repaired to the spot where St. Winefred’s 
body was said to repose. The cemetery was held in 
great reverence, and never entered without previous 
prayer: ‘‘any animal,” says the prior who relates 
these facts, “that grazes in it, immediately drops 
down dead; and about two years ago, a man endea- 
voring to cut off a small branch of the holy oak 
which grows there, that he might tie his shoes 
(which after that country fashion were made of raw 
hide) with some of the inner bark, had soon cause to 
repent of his boldness. His axe stuck so fast in the 
tree, that no one could move it, his arm became stiff 
and immovably fastened to the handle ; nor could he 
obtain relief from his misery till his parents and 
friends, by tears and prayers at the tomb of St. 
Winefred, released him.” 

No sooner were the monks of Shrewsbury pos- 
sessed of the holy bones, than miracles began to be 
performed by them—at every hostel where they re- 
posed the sick were cured; and on the road the 
lame and blind were restored merely by the virtue 
of her passing by. The elements combined to show 
her honor, and the clouds, big with rain which 
threatened to descend in a deluge, paused above the 
heads of those who formed the procession which 





bore the relics to St. Peter and St. Paul at Shrews- 
bury, and did not burst till all the ceremony was 
over. 

After all this, it is mortifying to find that the blessed 
St. Winefred never existed at all, nor was more than 
an Undine, a thought, a name, a fairy of a fountain! 
for Gwenvrewy, as she is called in Welsh, signifies 
the white hill water, or the white gushing stream,* 
meaning the overflowing well, which Nature formed 
without a miracle. 

There is not, at Holywell, or near it, a trace of St. 
Winefred or St. Beuno, beyond the crystal well 
which bubbles and flows forever; and round which 
the Roman Catholic votaries still leave their crutches, 
deforming the beautiful roof into which they are 
stuck; but we afterward visited, at the extremity of 
Wales, the chapel of St. Beuno himself, whose fame 
at one time resounded far and wide through the 
country. 

It is curious, in traveling, to trace from place to 
place the fate of particular persons: by keeping their 
histories in mind, the whole country one passes 
through presents but scene after scene of the drama 
of a life. Thus the two Edwards and the Lly welyns, 
Richard the Second, St. Beuno, and others, are all to 
be followed as we advance from vale to vale, from 
mountain to mountain, and from town to town in the 
principality. 

In the church close to the chapel of St. Winefred 
is shown a headless trunk, as the effigy of the holy 
virgin of the well, but it is evidently that of a priest, 
and is supposed to be the abbot of Basingwerk, 
formerly a flourishing establishment near the sea, 
within a walk of the town. We wandered through 
fields and lanes, following the windings of a crystal 
rivulet, till the ruins of the abbey became apparent. 
They are very picturesque, and must once have been 
much finer ; but everywhere in Wales, as in France, 
these objects of interest are destroyed by the greedi- 
ness of the people, who remove the stones to build 
their houses. 


* In Brittany, the fairy of a fountain is called Gwen- 
korrig, or Korrigwen. 
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The are two beautiful, simple, circular arches, and 
several of the early pointed style; but windows, 
pillars, and doorways, are fast falling to entire decay. 
The clear streamiet, which runs near, comes from 
St. Winefred’s well, and turns several mills in the 
valley : no doubt the monks who composed her 
legend knew well the advantages of her spring; and 
in this charming seclusion enjoyed themselves as 
much as such holy men generally did in those days, 
surrounded with every luxury and beauty of nature, 
and calling all their own within their ken. 

A chapel of the order of Knights Templars was 
established at Basingwerk, and it was an extremely 
powerful abbey; nor were other miracles beside 
that of St. Winefred wanting to give it celebrity. 
There exist here certain sands which extend to a 
considerable distance, and which we had, from the 
hills above, contemplated for some time, unable 
clearly to trace their course ; they are called ‘‘ The 
Constable’s Sands,” for the following reason : Hugh 
Lupus, the redoubted Constable of Chester, had a 
son who, on his return from Normandy, inspired by 
pious fervor, resolved on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Winefred. The turbulent Welsh attacked him 
on his way, and, after a short struggle, unable to 
contend against numbers, he fled, and took refuge in 
Basingwerk Abbey. He knew that his father’s men 
would soon come to his relief if his danger was 
known, but the wide river was between them, and 
the Welsh are watchful. The pious pilgrim cast 
himself at the foot of St. Werburgh’s altar, the saint 
who presided over the welfare of Chester, and to 
whom that cathedral was dedicated, and implored his 
assistance. Suddenly a great cloud obscured the air, 
which dispersing by degrees, discovered to the at- 
tentive monks that a huge bar of sand, firm and level, 
had been miraculously placed between Flintshire and 
the opposite coast of Wirral, and across it, as by a 
bridge, the horses and mail-clad warriors of the 
Constable of Chester were seen advancing with ban- 
ners displayed, to the utter consternation of the 
Welsh marauders, and the exultation of the devout 
young knight and his holy friends. 

There once existed a castle near the abbey, but 
every vestige of it is now swept away, and it is 
sufficiently difficult to any but an antiquarian to trace 
the famous Watt’s Dyke hard by, where the Danes 
and Britons held conference. The ancient name of 
the monastery was Maes Glas, meaning “of the 
green meadow.” 

The seats in this neighborhood of most con- 
sequence are those of the fumilies of Pennant and 
Mostyn; the former celebrated as being the abode of 
Mr. Thomas Pennant, the well-known tourist and 
historian of the country, the other for having given 
refuge for atime to Owen Tudor’s grandson, Henry 
of Richmond. An opening is still shown called the 
‘King’s Window,” through which the future mo- 
narch escaped when pursued by a party of Richard 
the Third’s soldiers. Richard ap Howel, the host of 
the duke, joined his forces at the battle of Bosworth, 
and was rewarded by the conquering Henry with the 
belt and sword he himself wore on that day. 








The route from Holywell to St. Asaph has no 
striking features till the town is nearly reached, 
when a glimpse is seen through an opening in the 
hills of the fertile and surpassingly beautiful Vale of 
Clwyd, which yields to none in Wales for variety 
and luxuriance. 

The cathedral town of St, Asaph is a mere Village, 
of very little extent, and quite insignificant, but it ix 
agreeably situated on the banks of the Elwy and the 
Clwyd, over both which rivers are picturesque 
bridges. .The cathedral has lost much of its ancient 
character, but is a charming little building, quite in 
miniature, with a pretty low embattled square tower 
and handsome windows. Its close is like a smal| 
park, and the walks are kept as neat as in a gentle- 
man’s grounds. The bishop’s palace is near, and, at 
a distance, in the fields, has a good effect on the 
gable-end side; for, on the other, the building is 
modern and unattractive. 

Groves of trees surround the little town, and its 
position is peculiarly good: the walks and drives 
round are rural and pleasant, and there is an air of 
comfort about it, as it lies smiling in the sun, for so 
we saw it, very satisfactory. Of several fine seats 
in the neighborhood, that belonging to Sir John Hay 
Williams is the most magnificent and best kept up 
in the principality ; it is called Bodelwyddan, i. e. 
‘¢the Abode of the Chieftain,’’ and stands on an emi- 
nence in a bold, commanding position, with an ex- 
tensive view of the wide sea at Rhyl on one hand, 
and the sweep of the lovely vale of Clywd on the 
other. Denbigh Castle, on its magnificent height, 
appears amongst the surrounding hills, and Rhuddlan 
Castle in its marsh in the low grounds. The park is 
very finely laid out, and groups of stately trees are 
placed with singular taste on the undulating lawns. 
The arbutus is here remarkably large, and orna- 
mental trees of various kinds throw their graceful 
branches far and wide. The house is built of fine 
hard white stone, found in a neighboring quarry ; 
as it now stands it has the most genuine appearance 
of an antique castle of any modern construction I 
have met with; for the solidity and massiveness of 
the towers are little inferior to the style of building 
existing in times which at the present day we seek 
to imitate. On removing part of the building to re- 
model it, those of the old walls which were taken 
down were found to be of immense thickness, the 
spaces between two being filled up with stones, 
mortar, and cement, which, left to cool, became as 
solid as the rock itself. The whole form of the castle 
is in the most correct taste, without any attempt 
too much, or overloading with ornament, a fault of 
very common occurrence, particularly with archi- 
tects in this part of the country. The luxuriant 
growth of ivy, and every description of graceful 
climbing plant, intermixed with crimson and while 
roses, which spread in profusion over the battle- 
ments and hang the walls with glowing drapery, add 
greatly to their beauty and give them an air of 
cheerful antiquity. The windows are beautiful, of 
the early English style of architecture, and the view 
from all of them exquisite. 
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A fine herd of red deer adorns the park, and some 
of them are occasionally seen waving their large 
antlers and pacing majestically beneath the spreading 
trees not far from the house. A party of milk-white 
goats also animate the scene, and we were much 
amused at a fairy colony of guinea-pigs established 
beneath a magnificent arbutus, whose tiny forms 
might seem the spirits of the place, haunting the 
lawns, and coming stealthily forth in the twilight, 
timidly roaming about and startled at the least move- 
ment, then flitting back to their ornamental hutch 
for concealment. Hares scud along the velvet ex- 
panse, and squirrels and birds of all sorts make it their 
resort. It struck us on the whole as one of the 
gayest and most beautiful spots we had ever beheld. 

The gardens are extensive and well laid out, and 
the hothouses unrivaled—a fine and almost unique 
specimen of the pink Chinese water-lily was in bloom 
when we were there, and realized all one’s dreams 
of the splendor of that extraordinary flower : red and 
biue water-lilies flourish greatly in the houses, and 
all that adorns the celebrated conservatory at Chats- 
worth is to be found here in equal perfection on a 
less extensive scale. 

Bédelwyddan was formerly possessed by an an- 
cient family named Humphries, from whom it was 
purchased by the celebrated Sir William Williams, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the last two 
short Parliaments in Charles the Second’s time. Sir 
William was appointed solicitor-general in the fol- 
lowing reign, and became a Welsh judge. At this 
period he had more talent than wealth, but his man- 
hers Were Winning, and his wit great. On one of his 
circuits he was present at a ball where his partner 
was the daughter of a man of large property, Watkin 
Kyffyn, Esq. The brilliant young lawyer made 
himself so agreeable to the susceptible lady, that 
when, at the end of the dance, he declared that his 
heart was her own, and entreated her to take com- 
passion on his devotion, she at once accepted, and 
referred him to her father. Mr. Kyffyn replied to 
his eloquent appeal by a simple question, as to the 
young lover’s fortune. The answer was very cha- 
racteristic, and, as it appeared, sufficiently satisfac- 
tory. ‘I have a tongue and a gown.”’ The gallant 


Sir William won his bride, and the possessions of 


the heiress founded the wealth of the family. 
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0. 
Six miles from St. Asaph is Denbigh, whose 
Magnificent castle we had admired from the win- 








dows of Bédelwyddan, dominating the valley of 
Clwyd. In Welsh it is called Castell Caledfryn- 
Rhés, the ‘* Castle on the Craggy Hill in Rhés,”’ for 
so the territory where it stands was formerly de- 
nominated. 

Well may Churchyard, the English poet, of Eliza- 
beth’s time, who records the wonders of Wales, ex- 
claim in raptures at the splendors of this castle, which, 
in his days, was not a mere mass of gigantic ruin, as 
itisnow. He says the town and castle 

‘¢ May compare 
With any one in Wales, where’er they are ;”” 
and certainly the position of both is singularly pic- 
turesque and imposing. - The drive to it from St. 
Asaph is extremely agreeable, high hills of graceful 
form appearing all the way beyond the meadows, 
which border the bright little river Roe. 

The town is on the side of a steep hill, which it is 
no inconsiderable effort for horses to mount. The 
intention of the friends whose guests we were, and 
who wished us to see every point of view in per- 
fection, was that we should stop beneath the castle 
hill, and there alighting, walk to the top; but, 
whether the London coachman really misunderstood 
the orders given, or that he had a contempt for 
Welsh difficulties, which he was resolved to prove 
could be easily surmounted by an experienced artist, 
before we were aware of his intent, he had hastily 
turned round a sharp angle with his four horses, and 
was rapidly ascending the limestone rock of Caled- 
fryn, on the summit of which the majestic ruin 
stands. lt was too late for remonstrance, and in no 
inconsiderable agitation we beheld the precipice be- 
low, and the almost perpendicular and stony ascent 
before us, which no one had ever thought of daring 
till our avatar in a carriage with four spirited horses. 
We arrived, however, safely on the large area which 
stretches out in front of the main entrance, and the 
exultation of both coavchman and steeds seemed equal 
at the feat accomplished. His acknowledged skill, 
however, was not accepted as a reason why we 
should brave the still greater danger of the descent 
of a hill, little inferior to that of Polignac, in Au- 
vergne, where our adventures were not unlike the 
present, and where the castle presents an aspect of 
considerable similarity, both as to its own features 
and those of the scenery which surrounds it. 

Except the upper and lower entrances, this once 
powerful fortress is now a mass of scarcely distin- 
guishable ruins, on which flourish moss and wild 
flowers, and plants interesting to the botanists, of 
which class was an accomplished lady of our party, 
who ran about in great delight gathering tiny treasures, 
destined to be transferredto the castle walls of Bédel- 
wyddan. Nothing can exceed the splendor of the 
view from this fine height, justly called ‘‘ The Lan- 
tern of the Shire’’ by the poet, who exclaims, 


‘Denbigh my pen unto the clouds shall raise!” 


and whose description is very correct, 


‘¢ The rock descends beneath the auncient towne 
About the which a stately wall goes downe, 
With buildings great and posternes to the same, 
That goes through rocke ” 
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The arch of the chief gateway is of immense 
height, and tolerably entire. Above it, in an orna- 
mented niche, is a mutilated figure, said to be that 
of Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, by whom the castle 
was begun, but who suddenly desisted from his work 
in consequence of the tragical death of his only son, 
who fell into the deep well of the castle and was 
killed. This was in the time of Edward the First, 
who, having conquered Wales and taken the lord- 
ship of Denbigh from Davydd, the turbulent but 
ill-starred brother of the last Llywelyn, whom he so 











cruelly put to death, bestowed it on his friend Lacy, 
who inclosed the town with a wall, and but for the 
fatality which overtook him, would have extended 
his building much more. Lacy granted many privi- 
leges to the people, and his sway was a gentle and 
equitable one; it is singular that, even now, his me- 
mory is revered, while that of the next occupant is 
detested. The first after him was Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March, to whom the castle and town were 
given by Edward the Second; he was a tyrant and 
oppressed the people greatly, so that his fall was re- 
joiced at. But, in after times, a greater tyrant still 
came to rule the devoted land of Rhé6s—no other than 
Elizabeth’s favorite, Leicester, who added greatly 
to the castle, and would have completed it, but that 
he became disgusted with the Welsh, who could not 
endure his insufferable oppression and tyranny, and 
who found means of representing their wrongs tothe 





queen, who listened to them, and reproved the ear! 
for his conduct. 

The citadel walls extend for a mile and a quarter, 
inclosing the whole of the ancient town. Winding 
round the brow of the precipitous hill, appear the 
remains of walls and towers, which show the castle 
to have been of immense strength and extent. But 
perhaps the most remarkable of all the remains js 
the grand lower entrance, whose enormous towers, 
of peculiar construction, seem to me to be the most 
ancient part of the buildings, probably of Roman 
origin, strengthened and restored by Prince Davydd, 
when he kept the town in spite of his brother, against 
whom he had revolted; for which crime he was 
made, by that brother, a prisoner in the Vale of 
Llanberris for twenty years 

No ruined castle I ever saw abroad struck me 
more than this of Denbigh; and one cannot but re- 
gret the entire state of dilapidation to which time, 
and Cromwell, have reduced so magnificent a struc- 
ture, the boast of Denbighshire, and, even in its pre- 
sent state, its ornament. 

Iu the great area a grand Eisteddfod was kept in 
1828, which is still talked of with pride by the towns- 
people. Before I came to Wales, I was inclined to 
think there was utility in endeavoring to keep up the 
music, poetry, and language of the Cymri; but, on 
the spot, I could not but change my opinion, and 
look upon the efforts made by the enthusiastic and 
romantic as unavailing, and little to be desired. The 
genuine love of music, the talent and the power, ex- 
cept in very rare instances perhaps, are passed away 
—the poetry entirely so; and the language is a bar 
to improvement, and a hindrance to the prosperity of 
the people. This I have constantly heard asserted 
by all lovers of their country, and the justice of the 
opinion is evident. Besides, in fact, the ancient 
poetical language of Wales no longer exists: the 
people, for their wants, have invented words, until 
they now speak a mere jargon, which a Welsh scho- 
lar could not understand. For the few romances and 
poems which remain, there is learning enough 
amongst Welsh antiquaries; and, as these are all 
carefully preserved in manuscript, there is no fear of 
their becoming unintelligible, particularly as nume- 
rous translations have been made of whatever is 
really valuable. As for the Welsh harp, it is now 
heard very seldom. If a harper appears, he plays 
fashionable waltzes and songs, but the tone of his 
own music is hushed It is only the curious stranger 
who seeks for the native ditties; and, by the touch 
of genius, may be able to embellish their paucity of 
melody: for it must be confessed, that the few good 
airs of Wales have been carefully collected, and enjoy 
a certain popularity, while a host of others are 
known only to be passed over in silence as destitute 
of grace or taste. 

Who is not acquainted with the “ Gorhoffedd 
Gwyr Harlech,” (March of the Men of Harlech,) 
“Merch Megan,” “Ar hyd y nés,,” “Codiad yr 
Hedydd,”’ (the Rising of the Lark,) ‘‘ Serch Hudol y 
Gadlys,” (Of a Noble Race was Shenkin,) oF the 
Allurements of Love, and it may be a few others be- 
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sides, liked rather for their quaintness than their 
beauty. But who, in traveling through Wales, ever 
hears one of these airs? As for poetry, until Wales 
produces such a poet as Irelend had the glory of 
possessing, who has made her really beautiful and 
pathetic tunes immortal by his verses, no sympathy 
can be conjured up by addresses to a drove of swine, 
such us 
Hob y Deri dando,* Away my herd to the green oak ; 


or, 
Ffarwel trwy’r pwll—Farewell thro’ the puddle. 


I cannot imagine that the Welsh care in earnest 
for their old songs, as other nations do, or they would 
occasionally sing them; they appear to me as little 
a musical nation as the French, and the voice of 
melody is hushed amongst them. I have been 
assured that a certain talent of improvisation still ex- 
ists amongst the Welsh, similar to that found both in 
Brittany and the Basque country: but I had no op- 
portunity of witnessing its display, for it is usually 
exhibited at festive meetings, and those generally are 
confined, I believe, to men. The guests will sing 
to the harp, or to a given tune without music, stan- 
zas which are called penntl/ion. Oue person im- 
provises, or has prepared a verse suitable to the oc- 
casion of the meeting, which he sings; as soon as 
he has finished the strain is taken up by another, who 
tries to introduce something comic or satirical into 
the couplet; this is followed by the next poet, and 
when they get excited sometimes a great deal of 
ready wit and considerable humor is elicited: as 
long as there is any one to keep up thé ball, the con- 
lest goes on, and has been known to prolong the 
gayety all night. Like the Basques, the Welsh will 
sometimes contend parish against parish, and, it is 
even asserted, county against county; and for days 
aud weeks the lovers of this lively war have been 
known to continue the exercise without tiring. The 
more mechanical of the guests are accustomed to 
store their memories with pennillion to be produced 
at need; but these, though amusing, are of course 
less valued than verses made on the instant. 

Several Welsh persons I have known assure me 
that this talent exists still; but the few specimens I 
have seen of the verses are quite insignificant, and 
have no other merit than thai of being extemporary. 

We made many excursions while in the delightful 
neighborhood of St. Asaph; amongst others, to the 
Cefn rocks, a range which rises from the banks of 
the River Elwy, and overhangs its exquisite valley, 
Which presents as many and varied beauties, without 
Savage ruggedness, as any in Wales. We had seen 
part of the pretty brawling river’s course on our way 
to Denbigh, but on visiting the caverns had an oppor- 
‘unity of exploring its banks at our leisure. A more 
charming walk cannot be conceived than that from 
the grounds of Mr. Lloyd of Cefn, in search of the 
lately discovered opening which has produced so 
rich a harvest for his fields in the shape of bone dust. 
For, of the bones of antediluvian animals is an enor- 


* This tune is, however, cited as beautiful by M 
: y Mr. Parry 
Who has done much for the national music. : 











mous cave, on his estate, filled to overflowing : every 
grain in this retreat is formed of pulverized bone— 
we raked among the dust, and found several pieces 
of a polished appearance, and of the color of ivory 
which has lost its brilliant white. One very perfect 
specimen of a young hippopotamus’s tooth was shown 
us, which was found here, and doubtless more will 
be turned up. The dust itself is invaiuable for agri- 
cultural purposes, and the discovery of the cave is . 
equally so to geologists, several eminent members 
of whose society have eagerly hastened to the spot 
to observe its wonders. There is one cavern which 
has been long known, situated lower down the moun- 
tain, in which occasional traces of bones of animals 
have been found ; but this is one entire receptacle of 
their dust, sufficient to amaze and delight the inquirer 
afier the treasures of a past world. 

From hence, afier enjoying a long walk, climbing 
over rocks and through druidical looking fissures, 
and threading the mazes of entangled woods, we re- 
sumed our route, and deseended to the calm green 
meadows of Y Ffynnon Fair—‘ The Fairies’,” or 
‘Our Lady’s Well.’? We found the ruins of a once 
beautiful litthke chapel which inclosed the crystal 
fountain, to which pilgrimuges were once made. It 
grieved us to see the quiet spot: disturbed by work- 
people, who seemed bent on a purpose of cleaning 
and repairing, the object being to prepare this well 
for the use of the believers in hydropathy, a faith 
which threatens to attack all the fairy fountains in 
the country. Wetrembled for the old carved, mioss- 
covered stones, which lay about in picturesque con- 
fusion, and did not dare to ask too many questions, 
lest our worst fears should be confirmed. The lim- 
pid water is certainly a great temptation, for it is as 
pure as that at Holywell, or at another, St. Mary’s 
fount in the park of Bodelwyddan, which yields to 
none in beauty of situation. 

Through a succession of lively, cultivated, and de- 
licious scenery, now meeting with a brawling tor- 
rent spanned by a beautiful bridge, now a wood, and 
now a secluded jane, we retraced our way, admiring 
the country at every step, and scarcely thinking it 
possible that it could be surpassed as we advanced: 
farther into Wales. 

Pennant regrets having sought in vain for the re- 
mains of the Roman station of Vario, mentioned by 
Antonine, and placed at about twenty miles from. 
Conovium It would appear that since his time the 
discovery has been made in a wood belonging to Sir 
John Hay Williams, where a most perfect intrench- 
ment exists; and the fact seems the more probable 
from a vessel full of silver coins of admirable pre- 
servation being found not far below this spot in a 
field. They are of Trajan, Faustina, Otho and Ha- 
drian, and are extremely fresh and beautiful in exe- 
cution. 

A Roman encampment is supposed to exist on a 
hill not far distant, overlooking Abergele, which was 
afterward occupied by the famous Owen Gwynedd, 
the Welsh chieftain, who, like most of his country- 
men, had to struggle with the encroaching English 
for his rights. From this height the sea view is 
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very grand, and here the Great Orme’s Head, a dark 
mass of gigantic rock, first appeared to us; we after- 
ward made a much nearer acquaintance with it; and 
Snowdon with his three peaks was visible in the 
distance, while the enormous Penmaenmawr, the 
monarch of this region, came out in full majesty. 
The town of Abergele lies in the flat country, and 
looks well from a height, and the dark red towers of 
Rhuddlan Castle, rising from the extensive Marsh, 
the scene of many battles, have a solemn and im- 
posing effect. 





The modern Castle of Gwrych, placed on a rock 
toward the sea-shore, has a bizarre aspect amidst its 
trees and heights, and is not devoid of interest, seen 
far off; but its incongruity, on a near approach, de. 
stroys all admiration except for its position, and the 
magnificent sea view it commands: close by, above, 
is a fine cavern in the rock, called Cefn Ogo, which 
once afforded a retreat to a British army. 

Rhuddlan is, like Flint, a mere shell, but appears 
much more entire ; and its red towers, apparent from 
many points of the road, have a solemn interest, con- 





tinually renewed. The castle was of immense im- 
portance in the time of Edward the First’s aggres- 
sions, and was the scene of many tragedies acted by 
tyranny and cruelty in return for treachery and re- 
volt. Here Davydd, brother of the last Llywelyn, 
after that prince’s fate was sealed, was dragged from 
Denbigh in chains, and, with his wife and children, 
subjected to every indignity, though the unfortunate 
victim was the possessor of a piece of the true cross, 
and the crown of King Arthur! 

Merlin had prophesied that a Welsh prince should 
ride through London crowned ; and Edward, willing 
that the prediction should at once be verified, caused 
the heads of both L) welyn and his brother to be sent 
to the capital and paraded through the streets deco- 
rated, in derision, with diadems of ivy and of silver. 
The rhyme of Merlin, on which the Welsh built 
their futile hopes, runs thus: 

‘* When English money becomes round, 

At London shall the Welsh prince be crowned.”’ 
This was explained by the reformation effected by 
Edward the First, respecting the clipping of the coin 
of the realm, which in the previous reign had been 
practiced to a ruinous extent. 

That Edward behaved with great cruelty and 
severity to his fallen foes cannot be doubted, nor can 
his conduct be defended, even when the barbarity of 
the times is considered ; nevertheless, both Llywelyn 
and his brother Davydd had provoked him by a con- 
tinued series of deceptions, by breaking every treaty 
they had formed, by desertion, and by conspiracy on 
numberless occasions. ‘‘ Welsh faith,” in fact, had 
grown into a proverb for its worthlessness, and was 
esteemed by the English as the Romans regarded 
* Punic Faith.”’ 

The singular want of honor and truth displayed by 

the Welsh, both in their transactions with each other 
and with allies and opposers, is so striking, that it is 





difficult to read the details of these wars without in- 
dignation. 

It was at Rhuddlan Castle that King Edward exe- 
cuted that famous ruse, which decided the fate of 
Wales. He had already put the Welsh barons and 
great men in a favorable humor by making the town 
a free borough, and passing a statute which tended 
greatly to soften the animosities between the two 
nations of Wales and England, when he assembled 
them and proc!aimed his iatention of listening to 
their repeated desire of having a native prince to 
govern them. He proceeded to say, that he had 
fixed on one whose life had been al ways most exem- 
plary, one to whom crime or falsehood was unknown, 
who was born in, and had never left their country, 
and, moreover, who could not speak one word of 
English. 

This announcement was received with acclama- 
tion, all their aspirations were at length to be accom- 
plished, a golden age was dawning for Wales, and 
nothing would be left them to ask. Sadly were they 
disappointed, however, when the name of their new 
prince was made known to them, and they found 
him no other than the infant son of Edward, born 
but a few months before at Caernarvon Castle, 
where the queen had been hurried, in order that her 
child might first see the light in the very heart of 
Wales. 

There was, however, no appeal from this decision 
of the powerful King of England, and the ill-fated 
Edward of Caernarvon was hailed as their prince; 
and when, afterward, by the death of his brother 
Alphonso, he became heir to the English throne, all 
the hopes of the Welsh of help from him were anni: 
hilated. 

Between the village of Rhuddlan and the sea ¢* 
tends the celebrated marsh called Morva Rhuddlan, 
the scene of many a hard fought battle, but of which 
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the most renowned is that between Offa of Mercia | stairs, though certainly quite new, will, it is to be 
and Caradoc of North Wales, which ended in the | hoped, not be adopted either in town or country, as 
slaughter of the latter and his brave Welshmen. | such grim guests seem but ill-placed in any situation 
Those who escaped the sword perished in the fatal | but a nook in a museum. 
marsh, from the influx of the tides, and it was left to There is a heronry here, and a pretty little chapel, 
a solitary bard, built by Inigo Jones, who is said to have been the 
“Who lived to weep and sing their fall,’? architect of the original house. ee 
Brynbella is.the half Welsh half Italian name of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s seat, who there lived for many years 
with the agreeabie and accomplished companion for 
whose sake she offended and abandoned her severe 
admirer, Dr. Johnson. It is a beautiful [talian villa, 
kept up in excellent style by the present proprietor. 
“The strange fate — ; The gardens are charming, and all about it lively and 
That tumbles mightiest sovereigns.” pleasing, with fine views and romantic rocks near 
It was the last that King John kept in Wales, and | the house, and nothing that in the least answers to 
the first taken by Edward the First. It was here | the mysterious account given of it by old writers, 
that Richard the Second took his last repast previous although an ancient ghost, who was said to haunt the 
to his betrayal into the hands of Bolingbroke : and | chambers, was transformed by some of the believers 
here, after an ineffectual struggle for King Charles | jn tradition to.the spirit of Mr. Piozzi, whose violin, 
the First, General Mytton entered in triumph, in 1646. | which in his lifetime was so successful, was sup- 
This was the period of its total ruin, in common with posed still to awaken its tones in a certain chamber, 
all the rest of the castles which Cromwell dis- | during the silence of night. Even he has, however, 


mantled. been driven away by new furniture, new painting, 
The little sandy sea-bathing place of Rhyl termi- | and cheerful society; and it would be impossible to 
nates the Vale of Clwyd, and is a convenience to the | conjure up a ghost in such a scene. 
neighborhood, though it cannot boast of any greater | When indeed it went by its old name of Bache- 
attraction than a fine sea view and neat dwellings. graig, and lay half buried in gloomy woods, in 1567, 
There are several interesting seats not far from St. | it might have been possible to ciedit the assertion, 
Asaph, and the drives to most of them are very pret- | that the house was built in one night by no less an 
ty: at the period of our stay in this part of the coun- | architect than the Evil-one himself, whose condition 
try, which was in July, there had not been rain for | on executing the work was, that he should keep a 


many weeks, and, though the farmers were com- | room in it exclusively for himself. The real history 
plaining, we had no reason, as travelers, to regret the | of it is as follows: 


dryness, as the sunshine was peculiarly delightful, 
and the roses flourished, both in the gardens and 
hedges, with unusual luxuriance. I never beheld 
any thing more beautiful than the garlands of roses, 
pink, white, and rich crimson, which crowned 
every hedge-row in unceasing profusion, 


to teach his harp, on that sad occasion, the mournful 
lament, yet extant, called Morva Rhuddlan. 
Rhuddlan is one of the oldest Welsh fortresses: it 
is thought to have been built early in the eleventh 
century. Its walls have witnessed sad mutilations, 


There was at Denbigh a poor boy named Richard 
Clough, or Glough, who by his industry, talents, and 
perseverance, rose from a humble condition to be 
one of the richest merchants of his time. He was 
first a chorister at the Cathedral at Chester, and after- 
ward became apprentice to Sir Thomas Gresham, 
“ As if a shower of fairy wreaths whom he served faithfully, and assisted greatly by 

Had fallen upon them from the sky.” his genius. In process of time he was raised to be 
The honeysuckle was occasionally allowed to peep | his partner, and was soon able to contribute a thou- 
forth amongst its blushing companions, and the air | sand pounds toward the founding of the Royal Ex- 
was every where perfumed with their odor. change. He traveled much, and being of singular 

Bédryddan is a pretty secluded mansion in the an- | piety, made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, after which 
cient Elizabethan style, considerably changed from | he took as his cognizance five crosses, which he bore 
its original state, but well renewed, and now filled with | henceforth on his shield. He was now Sir Richard 
Magnificent carved wood furniture from Copenhagen. | Clough, and his wealth was enormous. Antwerp 
In the drawing-room there is a looking-glass, which | had been his chief place of residence, but he was de- 
occupies nearly the whole of one side of the cham- | sirous of building a mansion, and having an estate in 
ber, having a deep carved frame of peculiarly rich | his native county. He therofore built Bachegraig in 
appearance, and a mantel-piece quite magnificent in | the Flemish style of architecture, which he admired, 
8 heaviness. This style suits an old English | and projected great improvements in the neighbor- 
mansion in the country, perhaps, better than any | hood; amongst other projects he wished to make the 
other; the fondness for old furniture has now become | Clwyd navigable from Rhuddlan, and to have intro- 
almost a mania, and in some cases it must be ap- | duced commerce, as he traded largely with other 
Proved; but that it should be adopted in a modern | countries. His house was almost in the style of an 
built London house, where nothing is in accordance | Eastern bazaar, for the convenience of the merchan- 
With it, is indeed absurd; and the taste should be re- | dise he intended to place in the courts, But his in- 
formed altogether as quickly as possible. The idea, | tents were crossed, how, does not altogether ap- 
however, at Bédryddan, of making two Egyptian | pear; his wealth was so great that it passed into a 








mummies do duties as sentinels, in niches on the | proverb— 
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Efe a aeth yn Glough, 


He is become a Clough, 


was said of any man who had risen from poverty to 
affluence. He had two daughters, to one of whom he 
left the house at Bachegraig, and who married Roger 
Salusbury, of Lleweni, of which family Mrs. Piozzi 
was a descendant and an heiress, and thus it came to 
her. Another daughter married a Wynne, and to her 
he gave the Abbey of Maenan, now belonging to her 
descendant, Lord Newborough. Sir Richard had no 
legitimate son: he had indeed a favorite natural son, 
whom he sent for to reside with him at Antwerp, 
where his chief inclination seemed to be, and to him 
he left a house in Denbigh, called Plas Glough; but 
the bulk of his great property he bequeathed, ac- 
cording to an agreement between them, in case of 
survivorship, to his friend and patron, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who did not live many years after him. 
To the family of Salusbury of Lleweni Hall, an an- 
cient seat in the neighborhood, attaches a curious 
tale connected with the merchant knight of Bache- 
graig, whose daughter married one of the race, and 
who himself was the husband of a lady who is cele- 
brated in the country. I saw her portrait by Lucus 
de Heere, at Gwydir, and again at Erthig, probably 
by the same hand; though it is not remaikable for 
beauty, it is still curious and well executed. 

She was called Catherine Tudor of Beren, and 
was heiress of Tudor ap Fychan, of Beren, an estate 
in this part of Wales; she married first Sir John 
Salusbury, called the strong, of Lleweni, who died 
while she was still in her bloom. It was at his fune- 
ral that she was conducted to and from church by 
her friends and neighbors, Sir Richard Ciough and 
Morris Wynne of Gwydir. With the usual prompti- 
tude of his character, the gellant merchant, as he led 
her along ‘‘ with the tear in her ee,’’ whispered his 
wish to make her his own; and far from being of- 
fended at his boldness, she smiled an immediate 
consent. 

The solemnity over, Morris Wynne stepped for- 
ward and presented his hand to the fair widow, 
when, full of hope and expectation conceiving it im- 
possible that he was not first in the field, he ventured 
to make a tender declaration, and an offer of his heart 
and estates. With infinite politeness and gratitude, 
the gentle Catherine replied that he was too late, for 
she had given her promise to Sir Richard before she 
entered the church; but to console him, she gave 
him her word, that should the same sad event happen 
to her second husband, he should be her third. 

On the death of Sir Richard, he claimed her 
plighted vow, and became her spouse; but he too 
died, and for a fourth time, Catherine de Beren be- 
came a bride, marrying Edward Thelwall of Plas y 


Ward. She died in 1591, and has left a name of | 


much note behind her. She appears to have pre- 
ferred Sir Richard Clough to any of her husbands, 
and wears his hair in a locket round her neck, sus- 
pended to a gold chain in her picture at Gwydir. 
Just above Brynbella, on a very high hill, from 
whence is a magnificent view of the whole Vale of 


Clwyd, stands the pretty church of Tremeirchion, 
surrounded on all sides by splendid scenery. Here 
we were allowed to hear the children of the school 
sing several hymns in Welsh, which they did ex. 
tremely well, their soft voices sounding very musi- 
cally as they stood in a row at one corner of the 
church-yard, and we listened beneath the shade of 
the fine old yew trees to their melody. In the church 
are several curious tombs,—one of a crusader, con- 
siderably injured, but the figure on it known as the 
effigy of Robert Pounderling. 

The most remarkable, however, is that of a certain 
Davydd Dhu of Haraddug, whose tomb, in a niche 
of the wall, is inscribed ‘“‘ Hie jacet David ap Ro- 
deric ap Madog.’’ He was, it seems, vicar of Tre- 
meirchion, and a dignitary of St. Asaph. He had 
much taste in poetry, and was eminently learned; 
which circumstance, at the time he flourished, name- 
ly, in 1340, was enough to give him the character of 
a necromancer, which he consequently attained. 
He was looked upon as a prophet; and certain pro- 
phetic rhymes attributed to a later poet, were proba- 
bly of his composition. These are called Darogaueu, 
or Prophecies, and are held in much esteem in North 
Wales. 

Although he had been a great benefactor to his 
parish and neighborhood, yet his love of learning had, 
it seems, betrayed him into more dealings with the 
author of ill than was altogether safe for his soul; 
and that artful spirit, always watchful to obtain those 
as his victims who have distinguished themselves on 
earth, had been known to beast that he wou'd have 
his body whether he was buiied ¢x or owt of the 
church, 

Davydd Dhu, was too cunning, however, for his 
enemy, for he gave orders that his tomb should be 
made in the thickness of the church walls, thus alto- 
gether evading the deceiver, who, on coming for his 
prey in great glee, after the interment, started back 
in consternation, exclaiming, as he fled discomfited— 


Davydd Dhu ’r Haraddug 
Ffals yn fy w, a ffals yn farw! 


Black David of Haraddug 
False in life und false in death! 


There was formerly in this church a cross, which 
performed miracles, and whose fame is recorded in 
an awdl, or poem of 1500 lines; but no traces of i! 
now remain. 

We had heard much of the boast of North Wales, 
and the peculiar pride of the vicinity, the fine old 
castle, and the new suspension bridge, of Conway, 
and on our arrival there, far from considering that 
too much had been said, I think no description, how- 
ever enthusiastic, can do justice to one of the most 
romantic and interesting spots that exists perhaps 
Europe. 

Although the modern bridge, which carries the 
road across the river to the castle walls, looks, a 
is of course, of a very different date from the antique 
structure, yet there is something so singular, 80 beau- 
tiful, and so aerial in a suspension bridge, that it can 
scarcely be thought out of character with the Moor- 





ish-looking towers and turrets to which it leads, 
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which are as light and graceful as itself, in spite of | stands on a lofty rock, which forms the strong foun” 
their immense strength and power. With all the | dation of the fabric, and defends the town, which 
legends of supernatural buildings with which Wales | must however have been well capable of defense in 
abounds, it would not be difficult for the imagination | itself, to judge by the huge walls which surround it, 
to conceive that the Genii threw these delicate | and which are still entire, and the enormous towers 
chains over the wide space that divides the castle | placed from distance to distance along their whole 
from the opposite rocks, and thus obtained a triumph | extent. The shape of the town is fancifully said to 
- over the giant who kept the fortress. Both near and | resemble a Welsh harp, to the form of which it really 
at a distance it has a beautiful effect, and is even | has much affinity; and as there are no suburbs, nor 
more graceful than the surprising work over the | a single straggling house beyond the allotted pre- 
Menai Straits. cincts, it is plainly defined, and has a peculiarly 

The castle, although on the shore of the broad | striking aspect, quite unlike that of any other town 
river which is here, at high water, half a mile wide, ' I ever saw. 





In all lights and from all points the castle looks 3 i ms : —a yor 
well; but the best view of it is perhaps from =~ 
the opposite shore, where all its towers, and bat- 
tlements, and minaret turrets, come out in great 
relief, particularly with a sunset sky behind 
them, when they stand forth most gorgeously. 
With the river full of water, and the sun going 
down red and glowing, as we saw it, the first 
evening we arrived, nothing can be conceived 
more magnificent than the scene: 

‘Seemed all on fire that castle proud,”? 
with crimson and golden flames issuing from 
the lofty, dark walls. But when we beheid it 
in the morning, shining white, with the biue 
sky for its background, we could not decide at 
which hour it was most admirable; and again, 
whether by the light of a brilliant moon the 
mighty fortress, whose rents and defacements 
the favoring shade concealed, did not appear tH 
after all to the greatest advantage. a sal 

There are eight massive and enormous towers on 
forty feet in diameter, four projecting on each Sain H 
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side, and from the four next the river rise smal! Tai 
lurrets overlooking the country. Ali these, Ki 
being battlemented and pierced, give an air of jim 
extreme lightness to the whole. The walls of M ; 
the town extend for one mile and a quarter, =s00Ny ; 

and have twenty-one towers, all similarly orna- ie ' Se 


mented. Gateway and Towers of Conway Castle. 


ere a complete ruin, with not one chamber nearly a century, and 80 thick are the walls, that it 
oui pele the castle looks almost perfect, will probably remain in its present state fora still 
sigan ~ e side next the river one immense | longer period. This defaced tower is entire at top, 
on ct 0 totter, as if the next tempest must hurl | but the whole of the surface, except those few yards 

waves below; yet it has stood thus for | above, is to its base rent asunder, and presents the 
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' stone window much ornamented, which 
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whole interior in blackened exposure, showing the | supported by fine massive arches, four of which, 


gigantic thickness of the walls, and the size of the 
chambers within. There was probably a breach 
made during one of the later sieges, which gave 
some opening; and it is said that the inhabitants of 
the town having foolishly removed many of the huge 
stones for building, part of the tower fell, leaving it 
tottering over the rock in the perilous manner it at 
present appears. It is called Twr Dwn, or the 
Broken Tower. 

The great hall, once lighted by nine fine windows, 
is of a singular curved form, and is one hundred and 
thirty feet long, and thirty-two wide: its roof was 


It is very probable that a castle existed 
on this spot long before the time of the 
conquering Edward I.; but certain it is, 
that he re-erected the present building in 
1283, and made it one of his strongholds 
against the attacks of the unfortunate — 
Liywelyn, the last Welsh prince who 
struggled for independence and his rights. 

Pennant says of Conway, ‘‘a more rag- 
ged town is scarcely to be seen within, or 
a more beautiful one without ;”’ this is but 
too true: the outside of the harp is pic- 
turesque, but its broken chords yield no 
tone. Though circumscribed by the cir- 
cling walls, there is much. more space 
than is occupied by buildings, and few of 
those are worthy of regard. One or two 
very picturesque, tottering, striped man- 
sions still exist in the one principal street, 
and there is a curious old house with a 


is called The College, and may perhaps x 
date as far back as Edward the First, who © 
is said to have founded a college here, of 
which this is the only vestige. 

The Plas Mawr, or Great Mansion, is 
remarkable both exteriorly and interiorly. 
The walls and ceilings of every room, all now di- 
vided into separate dwelling-places for poor people, 
are carved with considerable care, with devices, 











picturesquely overgrown with ivy, remain. In the 
Twr y Vrenines, or Queen’s Tower, the roof of an 
oratory is still entire, which appears to have been 
highly ornamented, and the small windows retain 
some part of their former beauty, though ages have 
passed away since the last vestige of painted glass, 
erroneously stated by a late female historian still to 
exist there, must have disappeared. This is thought 
to have been the chapel of Queen Eleonore, the wife 
of the founder, Edward I.: though some writers 
have represented it as the boudoir of the queen and 
her ladies—a conjecture little likely to be true. 




















Streets of Conway, 


coats of arms, initials, knots, and emblems. The 
arms of England, of Elizabeth’s time, occur fre- 
quently, with the letters E. R. and R. D., as well 
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The College. 


those of R. W., Robert Wynne of Gwydir, the 
founder, and Sheriff of Caernarvon in 1591. It is 
probable that the haughty favorite, Leicester, owned 
the house at one time, from his initials, coupled with 
those of the queen, appearing so often. Mermaids, 
swans, owls, cranes, boars, ostriches, ragged staves, 
and other images, fill the compartments of both walls 
and ceilings, and the whole place is elaborately 
adorned, and must once have been of great import- 
ance. 

We were so delighted with the extreme beauty of 
the castle, and the quiet of this simple place, that we 
remained there ten days, in order to enjoy frequent 
strolls amongst the ruins, and visit some of the most 
interesting places near. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the church 
except the font, which is of very early date, and 
stands on a raised platform of two steps, which I 
found afterward is not uncommon in Wales. Per- 
haps it existed in the time when Llywelyn ap Ior- 
Werth founded a monastery here in the twelfth cen- 
tury, of which no remains are now to be traced. 
There is a very beautiful screen of carved wood, and 
one or two curious monumental stones on the rugged 
floor. 

Gray’s famous and beautiful ode, beginning— 


“Ona rock whose lofty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in a sable garb of wo 
With haggard eyes the poet stood,—”’ 
has so impressed those of the inhabitants of Conway 
who have read it, that ingenuity has been greatly 
taxed to discover and fix on the exact spot whence 
the bard plunged from the mountain’s height into the 
roaring tide; and I was gravely assured by several 
enthusiastic and poetical persons, of the positive site 
ofthe event. To venture under these circumstances 
to doubt the crime of Edward, in putting to death al! 
but this solitary bard, who escaped the general mas- 
Sacre to immolate himself, would have been heresy. 
Edward’s character for this cruelty is as bad as ever 
at Conway, though antiquarians have cleared him 
from this one, of the many spots which stain his 
name. At the time when Edward built the castle of 
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The Great Mansion. 


Conway, he destroyed that of Dyganwy,* which 
stood on a hill opposite; a few ruins yet remain to 
show its site: it was of great importance, and the 
seat of Welsh royalty. Prince Elphin, the patron 
and friend of the bard Taliesin, was once confined by 
his uncle Maelgwn here, and it was owing to the 
sweetness of the poet’s lays that he was released. 

This Maelgwn, though of course a tyrant after 
the fashion of those days, was a great admirer of the 
bard, and could not resist his appeal. It is recorded 
that a great pestilence ravaged the land hereabouts 
in this king’s reign, and the appearance of the pest 
was prophesied by the British bards as that of a wo- 
man on whom Maelgwn would look and die of her 
basilisk glance. 

‘“« A strange creature,”’ sang the bard, ‘“ will come 
from the marsh of Rhianedd to punish the crimes of 
Maelgwn Gwynedd; its hair, teeth, and eyes are 
yellow; and this will destroy him!” 

This fearful prophecy was repeated to the terrified 
monarch, who quitted his state, and fled over the 
hills to the church of Eglwys Rhés, where he pros- 
trated himself before the altar, and prayed for life— 
in vain—he was struck with the plague, and died, 
together with thousands of his subjects. 

Dyganwy has an imposing effect just on the oppo- 
site shore to Conway, and seems as if it kept sentry 
on the other side of the river. We passed beneath 
it on our return from a visit to the stormy shore, 
whence rises the enormous mountain called the 
Great Orme’s Head, a landmark for miles along that 
coast. From the height of the mountain which we 
climbed, the sea view is wonderfully grand. We 
roamed over the rugged waste of hills, and gained 
the soft downs on which large flocks of snow- white 
sheep were grazing, not without much labor. Our 
path was pointed out to the ruined church of Llan- 
dudno, on the summit, by several pretty little Welsh 
girls who were going a long distance along the hills 
to fetch water from aspring. As usual, their man- 
ners and gestures were soft and obliging, and their 
features delicate and pleasing. 


* i.e. The white waves breaking on the shore, 
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it seemed formerly the custom in Wales to build 
the parish church at least a mile from the town, for 
we found it almost invariably the case with the old 
churches ;—-whether it was thought a pilgrimage en- 
hanced the piety of the act of visiting the shrine of 
the saint, I know not, but it would appear to have 
been so : the position of the now desolate ruin on the 
mountain of the Great Orme’s Head, is sufficiently 
distant and difficult of attainment to secure some 
eredit to the votary who seeks it. 

This part of the coast answers in some degree to 
that on the shores of Brittany ; but the traditions and 
poetical legends of the country have faded away here 
much more than along the answering rocks and 
wrecking headlands in France. There are still, 
however, records of a few tragical events ; and a spot 
in the neighborhood is called Trwyn yr wylva— 
‘The Point of the Place of Wailing,’’ from having 
been the scene of a frightful inundation which over- 
whelmed part of the beautiful vale of Conway. 
This event was prophesied for generations previously 
to its occurrence; and a threat had gone forth, that 
vengeance should overtake the family of Helig ab 
Glanawg for the crimes of his ancestors. Night after 
night, on the wild rocks and shores, amidst the hills 
and in the valleys, was heard the fearful cry of ‘‘ Dial 
a ddaw! dial a ddaw !” but the wailer was invisible 
toall. At length it came, and suddenly, as mighty 
calamities, even though dreaded, generally do;— 
there was a great feast in the house of Helig, and the 
guests forgot in their jovial carousal, that fate was 
only pausing to overtake them. They called for 
more wine, and a servant was dispatched into the 
cellar to procure some, while the old harper sat leau- 
ing on his harp, and the tears ran down upon the 
strings, for his spirit foresaw some coming evil. 
They reproached him for his silence, and he put 
forth his hand to awaken the chords, when a cry 
struck his eur, and the next moment the servant who 
had gone for wine rushed wildly into the hall, 
shrieking—“ the tide! the tide!” 

Those two alone had time to quit the house of 
Helig, and found safety in the mountains; all besides 
were swallowed—lands, flocks, and villages—by the 
impetuous torrent; and the fertile vale of Conway 
for miles was all one sheet of foaming waters, as it 
remains to this day. At a very low ebb, or with a 
strong south-west wind, waves may he distinctly 
seen bieaking upon a causeway which runs into the 
sea at the Great Orme’s Head; this is called the 
Muriax, or the walls. 

Morva Rhianedd, a great extent of territory known 
to have been overwhelmed by the sea, reached to a 





far distance below Abergele and the present shore 
of the North of Flintshire; near this is a part called 
The Marsh of the Monks, which possesses a very 
large wear, where great quantities of fish are taken. 

It was after an inundation which occurred in the 
sixth century, that the illustrious bard Taliesin was 
found, like Moses, amongst the reeds, an infant; he 
was wrapped in a leathern covering, and placed in a 
small coracle which the fishermen found the first 
time they ventured out after the disaster of the land. 
The young Prince Elphin, to whose care this part of 
the country had been confided by his father, had 
neglected his duties, and his example being imitated 
by his followers, the dams had not been properly at- 
tended to, and the waters had rushed in, overwhelm- 
ing all before them. The prince was bitterly re- 
proached, and his sensitive mind was deeply wounded 
at the consequences of his neglect, so that he had 
fallen into a moody melancholy: when his fisher- 
men returned, as they had often done before, since 
the flood, lamenting their ill success, and showing 
only the helpless child they bad rescued from de- 
struction, E!phin burst into tears and turned away, 
but afterward taking compassion on the babe, he or- 
dered it to be cherished, and caused it to be care- 
fully educated. Taliesin at avery early age showed 
his superior genius, and became not only the greatest 
poet of the age, but the firmest friend and most ef- 
fectual comforter to the prince who had saved him. 
He makes frequent allusion in his poems to the cir- 
cumstance of his being found, and the following lines 
are a record of the event. 


TO ELPHIN IN SORROW. 


Weep, fair Elphin, weep no more, 
Why is grief thy heart o’erflowing ? 
Let no man his lot deplore, : 
.Good or evil all unknowing, 
God his promise never breaks: 
If the patient fishers stay, 
Never in thy father’s lakes 
Was such fortune as to-day. 


Elphin, wipe away thy tears, 
Sad regret isunavailing, ° 
Though thy fate al] dark appears 
?T will not mend by wo and wailing. 
Doubt not thy Creator’s power; 
I am small and weak, ’t is true, 
But my mind with wisdom’s store 
And great gifts he may endue. 


In the mountain and the sea, 
In the river’s inmost deep, 
Succor to the good may be, 
Though his hope awhile should sleep. 


Elphin, thou with knowledge blest, 

Art to blame to yield to sorrow; 
. Know that trust in God is best, 

Leave foreboding for to-morrow ; 

Weok the infant in the wave, 

Yet in danger strong to save, 

More than though thy nets with pain 

Had three hundred salmons ta’en. 


Elphin, brave and just and good, 
Murmur not in solitude ; 
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On my leathern couch I lie, 

But my tongue has wisdom’s lore, 
Wisdom lightens in my eye, 

Thou, through me, shalt weep no more. 
To the blessed Three address thee, 
And no harm shall e’er oppress thee !* 


A somewhat uncourteous method of treating bards 
is recorded as occurring in this neighborhood. The 
monarch, who resided at Dyganwy, was accustomed 
to convene a meeting of poets and musicians at a 
certain period of the year, and to present prizes to 
those who excelled in melody. But he required on 
one celebrated occasion that they should all swim 
over the broad river Conway to his castle, there 
being then neither ferry nor suspension-bridge. It 
may be thought that King Caswallon had as little 
ear for music as he had consideration for the profes- 
sors of la gate science, by this arbitrary proceeding : 
the consequence was, that the harper’s instruments 
were spoilt by the water, and the poets carried the 
day. 

Whether the enraged harpers invoked destruction 
on this ruthless king is not known, but his castle 
of Dyganwy was afterward destroyed by light- 
ning. 

A very beautiful view of the fine castle of Con- 
way is to be obtained in a walk to the secluded mo- 
nastic looking village of Gyffin, the church of which 
lies deep in a glen. We were delighted with its 
calm, peaceful aspect, and the beautiful manner in 









which the service was read by the clergyman in 
Welsh, which we heard for the first time. 

At Gyffin there are a few pretty old windows and 
one little Roman portal, quite a gem. Inthe church, 
which is in a sad state of dilapidation, is much that 
is curious; we observed a remarkable font of a re- 
mote date, and on each side of the altar, a very curi- 
ous series of paintings in compartments, much 
defaced, but still exhibiting remains of gold and gor- 
geous coloring. With some difficulty the figures of 
the evangelists may be made out, with the symbols 
generally attached to them in early delineations of 
sacred story. On the vault above the altar are stars 
and symbols on what was once an azure ground, 
and, on the whole, the paintings are worthy of re- 
mark as illustrating early art.* Caer Gyffin existed 
long before Conway rose from its rock to dominate 
the entrance of the vale. The length of wall and 
the fine towers of Conway castle and town present 
themselves in infinite grace and beauty both on the 
lower and upper road from Gyffin, and the shape of 
the Welsh harp is plainly perceived in its form. 

From Conway to Llanrwst the distance is twelve 
miles, and the drive very beautiful. At Caer Rhian, 
on the way, antiquaries have placed the Roman 
Conovium, and numerous remains are from time to 
time dug up on the grounds of a resident there. 
Lately a very magnificent shield has been found, 
which we by an accident missed seeing, much 
to our regret, as it is said to be extremely curious. 


One of the prettiest villages I ever saw is Trefriw, as far as 
which the tide reaches. 


The two wheels of a charmingly 


picturesque mill are here turned by a rushing cataract, which 
dashes over heaps of rocks in delightful confusion, threatening 
to destroy the frail building close to which it leaps and fumes. 
Just beyond it a fine waterfall comes rushing down from a 
great height, foaming and tumbling over dark blocks and 
through rich foliage, and the scenery grows more and more 
charming as the town of Llanrwst is approached. From the 
immensely steep bridge built by Inigo Jones, the view on the 
river is lovely in the extreme: the clergyman’s house and 

B srounds, the magnificent trees and lawns sloping to the river, 
: the clearness of the water, and the mountains ce- 
vered with every luxuriant growth that can be 
imagined—the gray rocks between and the bright 
*® blue sky and gay sun gilding the whole scene 
2 “with heavenly alchemy’’—seen, as we were for- 
tunate enough to see it—are enchanting beyond ex- 
. pression. The sky, which had been cloudy and 
" uncertain when we set out, had cleared, and the 
- sun breaking forth gave all the brilliancy which his 
touch alone can bestow, and rendered the view 
perfect. 

















We were peculiarly favored during our stay at 
Llanrwst, for we had only fine weather, and were 
enabled to visit the waterfalls, and behold them in 
their most attractive forms. ‘ 

The vale of Llanrwst has been called ‘the most 
charming spot in Wales,”’ and but for the embarras 


* Elphin, deg taw ath wylo 
Na chubled neb yr eiddo 
Ni wna les drwg obeithio, etc., ete. 
Taliesin’s Consolation. 


30 








des richesses which the country exhibits, I should 
pronounce it to be really so: beauty succeeds 
beauty in continued succession, and every step has 
something new to show more lovely than the last. 
There is a rivalry between the famous falls of the 
Wenol, or Swallow, and those of the Machno and 
the Conway. As each is exceedingly grand, and all 


* Mrs. Jameson, in her able paper on Sacred and Le- 
gendary art, No. II., published in the “‘ Atheneum,” has 
Sinatel y described the style of ornament of which the 
paintings in the Church of Gyffin are specimens. 
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possess features of their own, it is impossible to pre- | to the wind as he hurls himself over the precipice, 


fer one to the other; but perhaps, owing to their be- 
ing the first I saw in Wales, I give the Falls of 
Llanrwst the preference over others which I after- 
ward visited. The extreme beauty and grandeur of 
the surrounding scenery greatly adds to their effect, 
as well as the shape of the rocks and the form of the 
rugged basins into which they cast themselves with 
a roar, Which awakens every echo far and near, and 


‘‘ makes the woods acquainted”? 


with their vicinity. ; 

The falls of Conway have been aptly compared by 
a poet, who resides in their neighborhood, to the 
rush and leap of a wild horse, whose mane streams 





A rocky hollow, scooped by Nature into an immense 
caldron, receives the hurrying, startled wave into its 
bosom, where it boils and foams and lashes onward 
again down the shivering rocks into a hundred lesser 
falls. The river Machno joins the Conway at the 
distance of a few yards above that fall. Scarcely one 
hundred yards from the junction, and ascending the 
river Machno, is the very beautiful fall to which it 
gives its name. It is, I believe, sometimes called 
‘the Pandy Fall,’’ from the egy emannee of a fulling- 
mill, in Welsh pandy, having beeh built close to it. 
From this fall the river Machno runs through a deep, 
narrow, rocky chasm to the Conway, 

[Lo be continued, 





QUICKSILVER. 





FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





Hatr the world knows that the quicksilver mine 
of Almaden, sixteen miles north of Seville, is the 
finest that exists. Its annual produce is twice as 
great as that of all the mines of the same kind in 
Carniola, Hungary, the Palatine and Peru put to- 
gether. Almaden therefore is worth visiting. The 
place has its own traffic, and no other. There is no 
high road in its neighborhood, and the quicksilver 
raised is carried by muleteers to the. Government 
stores of Seville, where only it may be distributed; 
not being delivered at the mine to any purchaser. 
The muleteers take to Almaden, wood, gunpowder, 
provisions, and all necessaries; and thus the town 
lives and supports its eight thousand inhabitants. It 
is built chietly in the form of one very long street, on 
the ridge of a hill, over the mine, which in every 
sense forms the foundation upon which it stands. It 
used to be under the care of a sleepy old hidalgo of a 
governor, but it is now controlled by a scientific 
officer, entitled the superintendent, and there is a 
good deal of vigor and practical sense displayed in 
the arrangements of the place. There is a town- 
hall in Almaden, a well-endowed school, and a hos- 
pital for the diseases of the miners. 

The diseased forms of the men working as exca- 
vators belong only too prominently to a picture of 
Almaden. You meet men in the street with wasted 
faces, fetid breaths, and trembling hands; blind, 
paralytic. The heat in the lower workings of the 
mine is very considerable, the ventilation is imper- 
fect, vapor of quicksilver floats upon the air, and 
condenses on the walls, down which it trickles in 
little runlets of pure liquid metal. Even visitors 
are sensibly affected by it, and retain for some time 
the metallic flavor in their mouths. The miners— 
who number more than four thousand—are divided 
into three gangs, or watches, working six hours each, 
and leaving the fourth six hours of the twenty-four 
—from ten at night until four in the morning—as an 
interval of perfect rest. On account of the heat, and 





the deleterious nature of the vapor, summer is made 
the idle time, winter the great period of activity 
among the population. As the winter closes, the ap- 
pearance of the miners begins very emphatically to 
tell its own tale, and great numbers hasten to their 
native plains and mountains.to recruit. 

Their homes are chiefly scattered about Estrema- 
dura, Andalusia, and Portugal. Crowds of Portu- 
guese, after harvest, flock to obtain employment at 
Almaden, selling not their labor only but their health. 
The most robust cannot work in the mine longer 
than for about fourteen days in succession, generally 
eight or nine days make as long a period of such la- 
bor as can be endured without rest. Those who 
exceed that time are obliged eventually to give up 
work and breathe unadulterated air for perhaps two 
months together. If they work without due pre- 
caution, and almost inevitably if they indulge in 
wine, miners at Almaden, aged between twenty-five 
and thirty, waste away, lose hair and teeth, acquire 
an insufferable breath, or become sometimes afflicted 
with tremblings that render them unable to supply 
their own wants; they have to be fed like infants. 
If the disease be not checked vigorously, cramps and 
nervous attacks of the most agonizing kind follow 
upon these symptoms and lead on to death. They 
who work within due bounds, and live moderately, 
using a good deal of milk, if they take care always 
to cleanse their persons thoroughly after each six 
hours of work—the full day’s labor—live not seldom 
to old age. These diseases afflict the miners only. 
The men engaged upon the ore and quicksilver out- 
side the mines, in smelting and in other operations, 
do not suffer. 

Storehouses, magazines, and workshops, are the 
leading features of the little town. Every thing 
manufactured that is used—even to the ropes—is 
made upon the spot; and the workshops, like the 
whole engineering details of the mine itself, are 
planned in an unusually massive way, and carved out 
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of the solid rock. The quicksilver mine belongs to 
the Crown (under which it is let out in four year 
leases to contractors rich enough to pay a very large 
deposit,) and its details are all somewhat of a legal 
character. There used to be disasters frequently 
occasioned by the sinking of the works, and by fires. 
The last fire raged for upward of two years anda 
half. The employment of wood, except for tem- 
porary purposes, has therefore been abandoned, and 
magnificent arched galleries of stone are built through 
every one of the new cuttings. The deposits are 
almost vertical ; and great pains are taken to supply 
the void left by the removed ore, with a sufficiently 
strong body of masonry. Half the ore is, however, 
every where left standing as a reserve in case of any 
future accidents ; and the whole yearly supply drawn 
from the mine is limited to twenty thousand quintals. 
This supply is drawn by mule power from the 
bowels of the hill through a grand shaft constructed 
on the usual impressive scale. There is not much 
trouble given by water in the mine. What water 
there is has to be pumped up by means of an engine 
built for the place by Watt himself, which would be 
a Valuable curiosity in a museum. 

The ore lies, as I have said, in a lode, almost per- 
pendicular. There are three veins of it, called re- 
spectively St. Nicholas, St. Francisco, and St. Diego, 
which traverse the length of the hill and intersect 
it vertically; at the point where they converge gal- 
leries connect them all together. The thickness of 
the lode varies between fourteen and sixteen feet; 
itis much thicker where the veins intersect, and 
seems to be practically inexhaustible; for as the 
shaft deepens, the ore grows richer both in quality 
and quantity. The yield consists of a compact, 
gray quartz, impregnated with cinnabar and red lead. 
Associated with it is a conglomerate called by the 
miners Fraylesear, because in color it resembles the 
blue gray of the familiar cassock worn by frayles 
(friars) of the Franciscan order. 

The chief entrance to the mine is out of the town, 
on the hill-side, facing the south, the town. itself 
being on the hill-top. The main adit leads by a 
gallery to the first ladder, and by galleries and very 
steep ladders the descent afterward continues to be 
made. Though the mine is one of the very oldest in 
the world—the oldest, I believe, of any kind that 
still continues to be worked—the workings have not, 





up to this time, penetrated deeper than a thousand 
feet. 

The quicksilver is procured out of the ore by sub- 
limation over brick furnaces about five feet in height, 
and as the furnaces are fed with the wood of cistus 
and other aromatic shrubs, this part of the process is 
extremely grateful to the senses. There are thirteen 
double furnaces and two quadruple ones, partly erected 
at Almaden, partly at Almadenejos—Little Almaden 
—in the neighborhood. The minerals having been 
sorted, are placed in the chambers over the furnaces 
according to their quality in different proportions 
and positions, the best at the bottom. The whole 
mass, piled upon open arches in the form of a dome, 
is then roofed over with soft bricks made of kneaded 
clay and fine particles of sulphuret of mercury, a free 
space of about eighteen inches being left between 
the ore and roof, in which the vapor can collect and 
circulate. The mercurial vapor finally conducted 
along stoneware tubes luted together, condensing as it 
goes, is deposited in gutters, which conduct it across 
the masonry of a terrace into cisterns prepared to 
receive it. The quicksilver there carefully collected 
is then put into jars of wrought iron, weighing about 
sixteen pounds a-piece, and each holding about 
twenty-five pounds English of the finished produce 
of the mines. 

As for the antiquity of the mine at Almaden, that 
is immense. Pliny says, that the Greeks had ver- 
milion from it seven hundred years 8B. c., and that 
the Romans in his day were obtaining from it ten 
thousand pounds of cinnabar yearly, for use in their 
paintings. The working of the mine fell, of course, 
into abeyance in the Dark Ages, but. was resumed at 
some time in the fifteenth century. After the expul- 
sion of the Moors the mine was given as a present 
to the religious knights of Calatrava, and it reverted 
to the Crown more than three centuries ago. 

The present workings are not quite on the old spot. 
Fugger Brothers, of Augsburg, farmed it in those past 
days ; and having drawn a fortune out of it, by which 
they became a byword for wealth (‘Rich as a 
Fucar,’’ say the Spanish miners still,) they gave up 
their lease as worthless. Government could make 
nothing of the mine, and therefore caused the ground 
to be attentively explored. The extraordinary de- 
posit upon which the miners now are operating was 
in that way discovered. 
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EN OF LOVE. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. 





Sweet Queen of Love! Cythera, Cyprus, erst, 
Claimed to have cherished thee, when from the foam 
Of the sea-wave fhou borne wert to thy home, 

By gold-crowned Seasons, who appear the first 

To welcome thee. Then, in thy dove-drawn car, 
Thou joyous didst Olympus’ height ascend, 

And on thy heavenward way didst also wend, 





Immortals hailing thee, seen from afar— 
Ideal thou of feminine beauty yet, 
And painters kneeling at thy silver shrine, 
Which rose and myrtle ever do entwine, 
On canvas strive thy lovely form to set, 
With all the Graces, too, encircling thee, 
And little loves which sport them merrily. 
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A PEDESTRIAN EXCURSION AMONG THE CATSKILLS. 





BY A CANTAB. 





CHAPTER I. 


I roved o’er many a hill and many a dale, 

Through many a wood and many an open ground, 

In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair. 
WoRrpDswoRTH. 


Ir has always struck me since I was a boy, that a 
strong proof of the superiority of mind over matter 
was to be found in the fact, that one can wake from 
his sleep at any hour of the night he pleases by a 
simple effort of the wi//; by simply determining be- 
fore he closes his eyes at what time his slumber 
shall end. I have tried this experiment on an hun- 
dred occasions, and often under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances; retiring, for instance, at mid- 
night, after a day’s march of forty or fifty miles, and 
willing myself to wake at a quarter past three or 
half past four o’clock ; and to the present day I have 
never once failed of being in a state of consciousness 
at the precise moment fixed in my mind. Last night 
I repeated the experiment with the most complete 
success, and long before sunrise this morning, before 
even the stars had begun to grow pale, I was making 
the necessary provisions for a long meditated pedes- 
trian excursion. These concluded, a few indispen- 
sable articles were put in portable condition, a pair 
of heavy walkingsboots were drawn on, and I was 
ready to start. A walk of an hour brought me to 
one of the city wharves, from which, according to 
the advertisement, “the new and elegant steamer 
Ezxploder \eft every morning—Sundays excepted’’— 
for a long list of Grecian and Egyptian towns “up 
the river.”?’ Threading my way through a hard 
knot of vehicles, and making a successful charge 
upon the host of Hibernian venders of candy, pea- 
nuts and cigars, who blockaded and opposed my 
entrance to the boat, I gained the plank and the deck 
of the steamer. 

If punctuality, as the London Times asserts, is not 
properly to be reckoned among American virtues, on 
this particular occasion not even an English steamer 
could have more laudably exemplified the accuracy 
in time with which future events can be calculated, 
for at the precise moment advertised we started from 
the wharf. Perhaps the “‘ Cod/apse,’’ which had left 
a few moments previously, and which we were 
bound to beat, had something to do with this 
dispatch, 

It was a divine day. The clear, fair breast of the 
river, without a ripple or a wrinkle, glittered and 
sparkled in the bright rising sun; and a cool, dewy 
freshness, soft and sweet as that of an Italian morn- 
ing, filled the air. We passed the long line of the 
city, from the tall chimneys of whose workshops 
black wreaths of smoke curled up the windless sky 
—the smoke of labor’s daily sacrifice, which rises 





from her million altars grateful incense to Him who 
‘“worketh always,’’ and who has invested the toil 
of man with dignity and honor—then came the Pa/i- 
sades ; solitary villas planted in clearings among the 
dense forests; landings and small cities—then nar- 
rows, where the little sails were huddled together, 
looking in the distance like flocks of white water- 
fowl on the river’s bosom. Then followed bends 
among round hills, and lake-like expanses beyond ; 
then long chains of wooded steeps; patches of culti- 
vation ; lonely farms; and woods again. Then West 
Point; and then the Catskills rose in sight, covered 
with a skyey haze fine and thin as Coan gauze— 
whither lay my course. 

We have now passed through the most celebrated 
portion of the Hudson river scenery: let us employ 
the little time we have on our hands while the boat 
is reaching the landing, in noting down some of the 
impressions which it makes upon a voyager like my- 
self. 

The Hudson, as a stream of water, is without a 
doubt the finest river of its size in the world; and in 
certain states of the atmosphere, often in midsum- 
mer, and in the Indian-summer, when a hazy indis- 
tinctness veils it, it presents, with its shining surface 
covered with hundreds of white sails and steamers, 
a most enchanting appearance—a veritable Claude 
Lorraine picture, rich in coloring, dreamy, soft, and 
delicious. But I contend that the scenery along its 
banks is neither sublime nor beautiful. To enter 
fully into the defense of this assertion and prove es- 
thetically that Nature here does not fulfill those laws 
of the mind by which alone it impresses the soul 
with ideas of grandeur and loveliness, I have no in- 
tention to-day. I shall have occasion shortly to re- 
turin to the subject when [ come to speak of the 
Catskills. However, let me say at present, that a 
wilderness to one who is passing through it will 
never appear either beautiful or sublime, it matters 
not how varied, peculiar and striking may be the 
conformation of the earth in the region where it is 
situated. Now it is precisely the impression of a 
wilderness, of wildness without grandeur, which 
the scenery of the Hudson makes upon a sensitive 
traveler. It seems to him as he sails up the river, 
that he is passing through a vast forest with little set- 
tlements on either side of him, such as one sees on 
the banks of western streams. And to this idea of 
uniform wildness comes that of solitude, of a most 
dreary unpleasant solitude, a solitude where the mind 
is not prepared to expect one, and with which it is 
not consequently in a mood to be satisfied. And here 
I may add, that these same ideas suggest themselves 
most vividly to a stranger from Europe, or to an 
American who has lived long enough on the conti- 
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nent to lose the impressions of his native land on en- 
tering New York harbor. To him it is like entering 
a region covered with primeval forests, and the city, 
large as it looks, resembles a settlement in a clear- 
ing, and so it must appear to one who has been ac- 
customed to find for miles around a great city every 
foot of land cultivated, adorned with art, and beau- 
tified by the skillful hand of man—when he views 
the desolate shores of New Jersey, covered with 
forests of pines, the unbroken expanse of trees on 
Staten Island, and the whole left bank of the river 
thick wooded as far as the eye can reach. The al- 
togetherness of the first glance strikes him as wild, 
silent and solitary. 

Americans are fond of comparing the Hudson with 
the Rhine. It is the worst comparison which can 
be made, for they are dissimilarwin every respect, 
unless we consider them alike in a lucus a non lu- 
cendo manner—alike, in that the one is the exact 
opposite of the other—the Rhine possesses what is 
lovely in nature, beautiful in art, and interesting in 
memory. It is a calm, sweet river, time-hallowed, 
and strewed with the wealth of legends and songs. 
Everywhere man appears, and the history of stormy 
centuries is written in hieroglyphic ruins along its 
shores. While the scenery of the Hudson is a green 
monotony of round swelling hills, covered with fo- 
rests, void of associations and historical interest. 
How can the two.rivers be compared ? 

No, at no point on the Hudson can emotions of 
sublimity be awakened, and few places are there 
which, exactly copied, an artist would pronounce 
beautiful. But, in some generations hence, it will 
present another appearance. When the woods shall 
have been cleared away, so that the features and ex- 
pression of its shores can be seen; when fields shall 
glow with harvests where now forests bristle; when 
it shall have legends and associations ; when, in fine, 
it shall reflect the character of man. At present, it 
is a type of all that is American—it is prosaic. Our 
merchants and farmers have found it a source of pe- 
cuniary gain, but did any of our poets ever find it a 
source of inspiration? Not even the author of 
“ Helen of Troy,’ in **Gouraud’s Library of Ro- 
mance,’’ not T. Fitzgerald Simpkins, not even the 
most wooden-headed of all our scribblers has ever 
dreamed of resorting hither to supplicate the aid of 
the muses. The poetic dream must flow through 
Suggestions associated with man and woven into 
deeds of daring, goodness, heroism and love. These 
are the neza which unite mind to matter, and enable 
the soul to sympathize with inanimate nature—or it 
must course among surprises and exaggerations, 
dash down in cataracts, and reflect the ragged shapes 
of towering crags. Such scenery expresses wonder, 
awe and admiration—all belonging tc the poetic feel- 
ings. Now these conditions are here both found to 
fail, where all is round, green, treey, even and ma- 
jestic, and where the human element is almost com- 
pletely wanting. Yes, the Hudson is a most prosaic 
river, notwithstanding its grand proportions, and 
must yield even to the muddy Tiber, the Yarrow and 
the Scamander. 





At length the boat draws near the landing, the bell 
is rung, and passengers are requested to prepare 
themselves to go ashore—we touch the wharf, and I, 
with a few others, ‘‘ walk the plank.’? In passing 
along one of the streets of the village which led into 
the country, I stopped at a grocery to purchase some 
cigars. It was a somewhat remarkable place. The 
letters on the sign-board had faded so as to be no 
longer legible, and an old grindstone, weather-beaten 
and moss-overgrown was lying by the door, Within 
were a couple of rickety counters, standing askew, 
and half a dozen barrels, black and nearly hoopless, 
ranged in a file at one end of the room. A few dirty 
jars and bottles scattered about on broken shelves, 
some pieces of cheap dry goods piled up in a corner 
beside a broken yard-stick, a dozen articles of hard- 
ware, a box of herrings, a box of cigars, and a couple 
of bottles of rum and brandy, composed ‘the stock 
in trade.’? It was a huge place, large enough to hold 
a “‘ Hard-shell’”’ caucus in, and naked as a barn when 
the hay is out and the cattle are grazing in the fields. 
The proprietor of this unique establishment was 
seated in nearly the centre of the room, with his 
heels elevated on a molasses cask, and evidently en- 
joying the excitement of the last glass of grog. He 
was a rare and curious individual—as rusty, antique 
and dilapidated as his store. He began immediately 
to evince a strong desire of adding to his existing 
stock of knowledge my place of residence, my occu- 
pation, the direction I was going, the object of my 
journey, and even my name. When he heard that I 
was bound for the mountains, he informed me that he 
had traveled throughout nearly the whole region of 
the Catskills for the purpose of hunting and fishing, 
and proceeded to give me a detailed account of his 
success in these pursuits. I got some good informa- 
tion from him respecting places I proposed to visit, 
together with some execrable cigars, and started on, 
thinking as I passed a row of neat, thriving stores, 
how closely do the enemies of progress resemble the 
old shop I had just left and its conservative proprie- 
tor! Society moves forward, and he who stands 
still is left behind, grows rusty, and becomes obso- 
lete—we have yet progress enough to make in both 
government and religion, and he who does not keep 
pace with the spirit of the age is a burden altogether 
useless to the human family—the ‘ Puseyites’’ 
among the clergy, and the *‘ Old fogies’’ among the 
laity, I insist upon likening to that old grocery. 

A walk of half an hour brought me fairly into the 
country—which was quite fertile, and agreeably di- 
versified with hill, dale and wood. The farmers’ 
houses were mostly of a single story, and looked 
particularly hot and uncomfortable—by the way, no 
people on earth build such unpicturesque and incom- 
modious dwellings as our American farmers, as I 
shall take occasion hereafter to demonstrate. I had 
not walked more than two miles when some clouds, 
which had been for an hour slowly advancing in 
dark and solemn procession from the mountain tops, 
gave premonitory signs that they were about to dis- 
charge their contents in my immediate vicinity. 
Fortunately I was just opposite a barn which stood 
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in a field a short distance from the road—I climbed 
over the fence and began a hasty retreat in that di- 
rection. The shower, however, won by two good 
minutes, and when I had reached the building I was 
sprinkled to that degree of dampness in which a 
washerwoman puts the linen previous to ironing it, 
(for this original comparison, redolent of the mangle, 
I beg the reader’s pardon.) Up [ rushed to the open 
door, frightening in my haste a couple of oxen that 
were lying beside it gravely chewing their cud, got 
over some boards which had been placed there to 
keep them out, and put myself under the protection 
of—the god of barns. 

The building into which I had been driven in this 
hasty and undignified manner was nearly empty. A 
load of freshly deposited hay sending forth a sweet, 
delicious fragrance from the mow, an old hen cluck- 
ing and strutting about, followed by a brood of little 
peeping chickens, a sleigh falling in ruins, and’a pa- 
tent cast-iron plough, were the only describable 
objects upon which my eyes fell. Seating myself on 
the plough, I listened to the music of the rain as it 
descended upon the roof in rattling cadences, and 


fell down from the eaves in discordant droppings, 


while through the door I looked out upon a patch of 
landscape composed of a circular piece of swamp, 
where, in a large yellow pond, a full and select or- 
chestra of frogs were giving, a la Jullien, a ‘ mon- 
ster concert,’’? complimentary to the falling shower, 
and some acres of newly cleared land, where tall 
stumps rose thick among dead limbs, tree tops, and 
green scraggy bushes. 

How long the interesting objects I have described 
might have furnished me with the requisitepabulwm 
for contentment during my incarceration, I cannot 
say, for a new source of diversion unexpectedly 
opened itself. The farmer’s three boys, fine intelli- 
gent lads, came in dripping with rain from the hay 
field. They threw themselves upon the loose hay 
on the barn floor, and I began to talk with them. 
Their shyness soon wore off, and they gossiped about 
the neighbors ; the cross master who taught the vil- 
lage school ; told me that Harriet Wood was going 
to be married to Joel Clark next week ; contradicted 
each other in the most trivial statements; played 
with the old hen and chickens, and at last got into a 
rough and tumble wrestle, in the midst of which 
sport, and while I was applauding the exertions of 
one just thrown down “to turn him over,’ the old 
farmer himself came in. He greeted me kindly— 
told the boys it would not rain any more, and ‘‘to 
drive them oxen over tot’ other barn.” I had for- 
gotten about the rain in my interest in the talk and 
play of the children. But when I looked up and 
saw that the clouds were breaking away and that a 
piece of glittering sunshine was floating on the frog- 
pond, I got up, put on my coat, and sallied out again 
into the road. 

It had by no means cleared off. The clouds had 
merely exhausted their ammunition, and suspended 
hostilities only while they were receiving a fresh 
supply. {[ could hear, when they were taking in 
stores at their magazine over the mountains, the 





huge cannon balls rolled into the vans, and now and 
then, the explosion of a piece of artillery, as if they 
were trying the strength of their guns, or ascertain- 
ing if the powder had kept dry. However, I kept 
along the muddy road, through a woody uncultivated 
region, up and down hills, for an hour, when again it 
began to rain. This time there was no house in 
sight, and I was forced to take refuge under a thick 
cluster of pines. These extended their protection 
over me perhaps long enough to have counted a 
hundred, when they began to dead badly, and I was 
soon forced to choose the lesser evil, and go on in 
the storm. I had proceeded some distance, when an 
object resembling a house glimmered through the 
trees, a little way from the road—I went up the side 
of the hill and soon reached it, when it turned out to 
be a dilapidated charcoal-shed. I looked in at the 
door, it was empty, and carpeted with last auturhn’s 
fallen leaves. The roof had yielded to the wind and 
weather, and, with the exception of a spot “three 
feet long and two feet wide,’’ the rain was drenching 
the withered foliage on the floor. Pulling a dis- 
mantled wheelbarrow, which lay by the door, into 
the dry spot, I sat down, got out a soaked cigar, and 
tried to light it with some wet matches. Almost I 
succeeded several times, when a drop of water from 
my hat, or a puff of wind extinguished the tiny strug- 
gling flame. At last, just as the lucifers were on the 
point of being exhausted, a stout “loco foco”’ was 
bribed by chafing and carefulness, and ‘held fire” 
until the fragrant weed was ignited. 

People may talk till doomsday of what they call 
the ‘‘ injurious properties’? of tobacco. I have read 
all their fustian and argument against its use; be- 
ginning with a satire, to be found in the ponderous 
tome of Du Bartas, entitled “ Tobacco Battered, and 
the Pipes Shattered by a Volley of Holy Shot, Thun- 
dered from Mount Helicon, by Joshua Sylvester,” 
and concluding with that trunkmaker’s own book, 
the ‘‘ Young Man’s Guide.’’ I deny the existence 
of their pretended facts, and the soundness of the 
deductions they would draw from them. In my 
opinion, not one of the least beneficial results of the 
discovery of America, was the new source of happi- 
ness opened to man by the introduction of this Indian 
weed into Europe. This solace of the mind—this 
balm of Gilead to the troubled feelings—this—but 
what has this to do with your subject? Nothing at 
all, most critical reader. But by cutting me short, 
you have lost the opportunity of reading the finest 
part of a brilliant and spirited eulogy on tobacco—of 
viewing the muster of a regiment of mounted facts, 
flying fancies, and heavy-armed arguments—which 
involuntarily composed itself, when, with the first 
few whifis I felt the soothing influence of my cigar 
flow through mind and body, as, wet to the skin, [ 
sat on the old wheelbarrow and looked out of the 
ruined hovel into the gloomy woods. 

For nearly an hour I remained in this position, 
listening to the roar of the storm without, and the 
tinkle of the rain-drops as they fell through the roof 
upon the leaves around me, when there came a pause 
—the sky grew light again—and I issued from the 
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coal-shed. But it was evidently not going to clear 
away. The clouds were now spreading over the 
entire heavens, and gathering their forces in serried 
ranks for a grand dis—charge upon the earth—and just 
as I reached the foot of the mountains the water fell 
in torrents. Here a barn stood by the road-side, the 
door was open, and I went in to consider the pros- 
pect of things. It rained now violently, the wind 
blew with tempest force, the sky looked black and 
pluvious, and night was fast settling down, I saw 
plainly that for the next twelve hours there would 
be no fair weather, so between the alternatives of 
remaining all night in the barn and going forward, I 
chose the latter, and started up the mountain, re- 
solving to take in good part God’s blessed rain. In 
half an hour it was dark, and the storm increased in 
fury as ascended. The steep road led through a 
continuous forest, and, in addition to the water which 
descended from the clouds, the wind blew that from 
the trees upon me, so that before long I was thorough- 
ly soaked. The broad brim of my “ Kossuth’’ be- 
came a capacious gutter, from which poured down 
a continual stream; my boots were converted into 
reservoirs, which caught, till they overflowed at the 
top, the water trickling down me; while my travel- 
ing dress began to show a capacity for adhesion, 
such as quack doctors ascribe to their patent cata- 
plasms. In this unplessant condition of things some 
verses of Wordsworth, which I had learned the day 
before, recurred to me, and, in declaiming them I 
forgot the storm with my own private troubles, and 
trudged on gaily up the rocky road. Before long my 
ears were greeted with the peculiar music of moun- 
tains—the laughing roar of torrents dashing down 
their rocky beds—the awful echo of vast solitude— 
and the wild organ-melody of the winds, reveling 
among the cliffs and ravines, To me there is no 
music so overpowering and majestic as the moun- 
tain-wind. I have often, on the Alps in Tyrol, 
when beneath the shelter of some overhanging rock 
I had lain down for a night’s rest, listened to it as it 
sang, now wailing and now jubilant, through the 
bristling moonlit crags above, till wrapped in mys- 
terious delight, I forgot sleep and the fatigue of the 
day, and only closed my eyes, when, as if resting 
from its mighty exertions, it paused for a time. 

It had now grown so dark that I could with diffi- 
culty see the way, and the rain descended faster than 
ever. I had just gone up a steep ascent and was walk- 
ing down the declivity on the other side, when sud- 
denly, at a bend in the road, a light flashed out from 
among the trees. It came from a little house near at 
hand. I went up and looked in at the window. It 
was evidently a place for shelter and refreshment, 
and I opened the door and entered. A looking-glass 
hung directly before me, over a little bar, and I had 
ata glance a full view of my personal appearance. 
Reader ! did you ever see a seare-crow after a long 
and copious rain, standing in a field of young corn— 








the hat which previously stood so prim and erect on 
his head grown shapeless and slouched over his face, 
his fine figure, a master-piece of the artist’s skill, now 
drooping, clumsy and uncouth, his clethes hanging in 
wrihkles and folds all over his body? If you have 
not, I often have, and you must take my word for it, 
when [ assure you of the exact resemblance bet ween 
that object and myself at this moment. Do you wish 
to ascertain how much one’s fair personal appear- 
ance is indebted to ‘‘ starch and buckram,”’ look out 
of your window some day when an opportunity 
offers, and see a well-dressed crowd ducked by a 
sudden shower ; or will you come into possession of 
this knowledge by actual experience, jump into the 
river when you are dressed for an evening party, 
and, after you have been fished out, survey yourself 
in the glass; or go up one of the Catskills in a rain- 
storm on such a night as this. 

When I came out of the house it was as dark 
as Erebus. I could no longer see the road, and 
was theréfore obliged to feel it. I soon got quite 
skillful in the application of the sense of touch as a 
directing agent to locomotion, and if I am ever 
struck blind I shall have this night’s experience on 
hand to begin with. Sometimes I crossed narrow 
bridges, beneath which torrents roared in their pre- 
cipitous course. Then came a piece of steep ascent 
—and then a hollow, when a splash knee-deep in a 
puddle assured me that I was exactly in the centre 
of the road. So I went on, watching the millions of 
sparkling fire-flies, and listening to the rushing music 
of water, and the wailing song of the wind. At last 
a light appeared high up on the mountain, then it 
vanished, and I was in black darkness again. The 
air now grew sensibly rarer, the rain less copious, 
and the wind sang more solemnly and sweetly. I 
was evidently getting through the clouds and near to 
the summit Round and round wound the road in 
sinuosities and tortuosities, till, just as I was begin- 
ning io despair of ever reaching its end, suddenly a 
hundred lights flashed out into the darkness. The 
path here entered a piece of clear land covered with 
rocks, and could no longer be felt or traced; so, 
leaving it to go where it might, I steered by course 
as nearly straight as possible toward the lights—I 
climbed several craggy fences; waded through a pota- 
to-patch; got over a stone wall into a yard hung thick 
with clothes-lines, one of which coming in contact 
with my throat, was near garrotting me}; and final- 
ly reached the piazza of the hotel. Here, reader, I 
am going to take leave of you. It rains hard, it is 
getting late, and you are perhaps more fatigued than 
myself, but from motives which I have no intention 
of declaring, { have determined that you shall remain 
out of doors all night. It will not harm you to be 
wet in print, and, resting upon this last paragraph, I 
warrant your slumber to be sound, Schlafen sie 
wohl, then—to-morrow morning we will begin our 
rambles among the mountains. Wi PR. 
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AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 





BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 





(Continued from page 377.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CHIEFLY INTENDED FOR LAWYERS. 


‘But whether you intend to follow your profes- 
sion or not,” said Mr. Molesworth to Bernard, 
shortly afler the return of the latter from Aspen 
Court, “you should qualify yourself for it by passing 
your examination. It will do you no harm, in after 
life, to have acquitted yourself well, and besides, it 
looks vague and scrambling to have given your 
notices for the purpose, and to have served out your 
time, as you have done, and then to turn away from 
the Hall. A man should complete what he under- 
takes.” 

The arguments were unexceptionable, and Ber- 
nard Carlyon prepared for the examination which 
solicitors have been of late years required to undergo, 
before receiving the certificate that they are com- 
petent to be trusted with the interests of their fellow- 
subjects. The legal Great-Go is not a very formi- 
dable affair, however, and the young gentleman who 
fails in it must have given beer and cigars an unfair 
preference over Blackstone and Chitty. In the old 
times, the judge who admitted the solicitor to prac- 
tice Was supposed to investigate his legal acquire- 
ments; but, for many years before the regular ex- 
amination was ordained, the judges imagined that 
they had almost enough to do, without performing 
this educational operation, and the thing became a 
form. Some stock anecdotes on the subject are still 
preserved for the benefit of the novice—they are, 
however, the Joe Millers of Chancery Lane, and 
nobody repeats them except in lay company. One 
of them records that the great lawyer, Lord Ellen- 
borough, observing a country youth of an ingenuous 
appearance come up to be admitted as a solicitor, 
burst upon him with the following inquiries— 

* Well, sir, you have learned the law ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; yes, my lord, I mean, at least I hope 
s0,’’ was the very proper reply of the candidate.’ 

‘‘Very well. Now, suppose a tenant for life 
should hold over, what ’s the remedy against him?” 

* Well, my lord, that is a case in which—let me 
see—yes, with deference to your lordship, I presume 
that the course would be regular—I should proceed 
by ejectment.” 

And the hope of the village looked for approbation. 

‘Ha! And you’d serve the notice by nailing it on 
the outside of his coffin, I suppose ?”” 

The story is variously finished, according to the 





taste of the narrator. It may be added, that the 
aspirant for a license, on comprehending that he had 
been ‘‘sold,’’ fell down in a fit, or jumped out of 
window, or took the coach back to Suffolk and cul- 
tivated turnips for the rest of his natural life, or 
assented to the judge’s view, adding an inquiry 
whether he would like any thing to drink, in all of 
which ways facetious men have concluded it in our 
hearing. But to the uneducated multitude it may be 
as well for you to explain that Lord Ellenborough’s 
‘sell’? amounted to this. ‘Holding over’? means 
keeping possession of property longer than you are 
entitled to do, as aman would who had a lease for 
seven years and stayed for eight. But a “tenant 
for life’? can hardly adopt this unlawful course, and 
the zeal of the apprentice of the law, who was in- 
stantly anxious, at the very sound of an apparent 
wrong, to be down upon the wrong-doer, was, there- 
fore, a little hasty. But on the whole, it is better 
not to tell this or any other story that requires ex- 
planation. 

The Hall of the Law Society, in Chancery Lane, 
has various merits, and one of them is the remark- 
able talent with which the architect has jammed it 
into the narrow slit which alone could be spared to 
it in that costly territory. The interior of the Hall 
is handsome, and many bills of costs must have been 
duly paid before the funds for raising the structure 
could have been accumulated. The portrait of one 
of the oldest and most honored members of the pro- 
fession is the only offering by the fine arts to their 
sulky sister, described by Lord Coke as ‘‘the Lady 
Law, who loveth to lie alone.”” There are lectures 
delivered, at night, to the rising generation of legal- 
ists; and under the same roof, moreover, is a very 
good club, whose wines are choice, and have been 
shed in honor of many verdicts gained—and lost. 
It was into this Hall that Mr. Bernard Carlyon and 
about a hundred other gentlemen, who had paid their 
country one hundred and twenty guineas, were in- 
ducted one morning, in order to its being seen how 
far they were qualified for getting back that liberal 
outlay, and perhaps the odd thousand or thirteen 
hundred pounds which their fees and five years’ 
probation had cost most 6f them. Far be it from a 
writer who hath to do with social life to repudiate 
the valued and time-honored right of caricaturing 
lawyers. What substitute could we find for that easy 
and popular satire, which finds a response in the 
heart of every man who has ever been defended or 
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punished by law? But there may be no objection to 
the disabusing the popular mind of a current impres- 
sion that a solicitor’s education is a cheap thing; and, 
indeed, I do not know that this is not an artful way 
of further prejudicing the public against the profes- 
sion, seeing that it will naturally and liberally be 
supposed that the more a lawyer has spent, the more 
eager he will be to get his money back.’ 

It was a gloomy, chilly morning, and as the assem- 
blage of solicitors in expectancy waited the opening 
of the doors, the general aspect of the crowd was not 
lively. The young lawyer, however, becomes a 
grave man of business long before the collegian or 
the medical student has finished what I am told is 
called larking. There is such an utter absence of 
every thing but prosaic commonplace in the lawyer’s 
avocation, (with the exception of that very small pro- 
portion of his engagements which connects itself 
with the public trials,) and such an absolute neces- 
sity for that commonplace to be regularly and strictly 
followed out, that a few months of such pursuit tones 
down the young professional man into order and 
gravity. He has no animating struggle, no collegiate 
honors to prompt and to reward his nights of toil and 
labor; he sees none of the strange and varying 
physical phenomena which render the medical career 
one of incessantly shifting excitement. And with- 
out any vulgar disparagement of a noble calling, ren- 
dered ignoble only by exceptional followers, it is 
impossible to deny, that while the collegian’s studies 
are chiefly of an elevating character, and while the 
wildest young fellow who ever ran the hospital must 
feel that in every bandage he secures, every muscle 
he learns, he is personally doing something for the 
good of humanity, the young lawyer must take an 
unusually extended view of his business, if he sees 
in it much more than a complicated machine for 
helping mankind to indulge its antagonism according 
torule. His own share in the working of the engine 
into one end of which we cram a furious, bewildered, 
and prejudiced brace of enemies, while from the 
other we draw a pellucid stream of equity, is usually 
So indirect as scarcely to be appreciable. The ab- 
sence of any direct and visible purpose in nine-tenths 
of a young lawyer’s work may have something to do 
with the premature absence of outward interest in 
it. The groups which clustered in the portico of the 
Law Hall on the morning in question, presented a 
marked contrast to similar gatherings at Guy’s and 
at the University. 

Most of the men looked as if they had been read- 
ing hard, and these were calm and confident enough. 
But there were a few who had scorned any pre- 
paratory training, and had been very vauntful until 
Within a few days of the appointed date, when they 
suddenly grew frightened and laid out for themselves 
& system of reading which no one but the man who 
got through Euclid at breakfast (omitting the childish 
ABC and D and the foolish pictures) could ever 
accomplish in the time. Consequently they came 
Up, ill with their gigantic efforts, and flustered at their 
inefficacy. It was a little piteous to hear a few of 
the questions these men put to better informed friends, 





and the helpless want of mental digestion displayed 
by the inquirers. Among them there was a fast 
young gentleman, named Bliber, (somewhat of our 
friend Mr. Chequerbent’s school,) who was espe- 
cially conscious of having neglected his studies. He, 
in his despair, had devised a small theory of mne- 
monics, which he trusted would help him to recollect 
some of the more salient points in the law creed. 
He had been living rather too hard in more senses 
than one. Coming up to Bernard, whom he knew, 
he said, in a low voice, 

‘*T say—do me a favor. Ask me a question or 
two, such as you think the fellows inside will put.” 

Carlyon laughed, and, knowing his man, asked him 
a very simple Chancery question indeed—one equiva- 
lent to asking a young lady over her first music-book, 
how many semitones there are in an octave. 

‘*Stop,”’ he answered, “don’t hurry me. I’ll tell 
you. William, that means a bill; resurrectionist, 
that’s revivor; don’t hurry me—last part of the 
Times, that’s supplement.” 

‘* Just so, a bill of revivor and supplement,”’ said 
Bernard. ‘I think I like your system, but you have 
only answered half the question.” 

‘*T know that. I’m going on,’ and he struggled 
to recall his imagery. ‘‘Confound it, if they would 
examine me in my own chambers, I should be per- 
fect, because I know to what corners to look for my 
signs, but here I am lost. Revivor and supplement, 
well, so far so good. Then there’s a nobleman’s 
eldest son William, that’s a second title to the bill; 
and then a chap beating clothes, that’s abating the 
suit; and then, a theatrical bespeak, that’s praying 
a specific performance. No, I don’t seem to have 
got what you ask. Try another.” 

“ Yes—what’s that dirty fellow eyeing you in that 
curious way for. He looks like one of Tango’s men. 
Are you afraid of any thing? Shall I speak to him? 
It wont do to be caught to-day, you know.” 

‘‘ Would you be so good,”’ returned the fast man, 
looking round in some trepidation. 

Bernard had seen this sort of thing, and the watcher 
and he came quickly to an understanding, promoted 
by Carlyon’s fingers coming into contact with the 
other’s dirty paw for a moment. 

‘*T can’t say after to-day,” said the man myste- 
riously. 

‘* After to-day, I dare say he don’t care,” said Ber- 
nard, ‘‘and he’s always to be found, you know.”’ 

‘*No go,”’ said a keen-faced, dark-eyed, not ill- 
looking person, evidently of the Hebraic faith, gliding 
from round a column—‘“I must have him, Mr. Car- 
lyon. The clerk to the firm that sues is actually 
standing there, going up to be examined. He sent 
over forme. There’s no help, unless he had the 
sense to bolt, and now it’s too late.’’ 

‘* Deuced hard upon a fellow, on the day on which 
his chances all depend. Ill speak to the other man.”’ 

“No go, I'tell you. He’s now pointing at Bliber 
with his thumb, behind his back. What an ass Bli- 
ber was not to cut. Ah, he’s going to try it now, 
but it’s of no use. Exactly so, the other man is pre- 
tending to be friendly, and really stopping him, see. 
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Between you and me and this stone post, it don’t 
matter, for Bliber’s no more chance of passing than 
that cab, which 7s passing—you’ll say, not bad. My 
boy, Solomon, who’s eleven, has picked up more 
law. Mr. Bliber, sir.” 

The capture was made, and Mr. Bliber was in the 
custody of the sheriff. He looked rather depressed, 
poor fellow, as he departed across the street with the 
officer. 

‘‘T’Il come over to you as soon as this is done,”’ 
said Bernard; ‘“‘keep up your spirits. And,’’ he 
said, rather loudly, addressing those about him, ‘if 
any other person has apprehensions, I advise him to 
be off at once, as there is a gentleman here,” and he 
looked at the informant, ‘‘ whose good feeling at such 
a time teaches him to point out his fellow-candidates 
to the bailiffs.” 

The individual in question, an undersized, wiry, 
rather unclean looking person, angrily desired Mr. 
Carlyon to mind his own business. 

‘*T should recommend anybody to mind his own 
business, rather than entrust it to such dirty hands as 
yours,’ replied Bernard, a retort which, being im- 
pertinent rather than witty, told with great effect 
upon the by-standers. One of them, a stalwort 
young Scotchman, brought a long, lean, but heavy 
arm upon the hat of the small man, and inextricably 
bonneted him with the blow. The doors at that mo- 
ment opened, and the blinded man, struggling in his 
hat, was hustled by the indignant crowd, and thrust 
with many kicks into the rear of the group. And as 
several of the men, as they went in, gravely assured 
the doorkeepers that the fellow was a well known 
pickpocket, the entry which he was ultimately per- 
mitted to make into the Hall was not altogether tri- 
umphant. 

For the awful ceremony of the examination, rows 
of tables, covered with green baize, and furnished 
with writing materials, ran up the Hall, and at the 
end a transverse table was placed for the examiners, 
who were leading members ot the profession, and 
gentlemen in whom it was impossible not to place 
the fullest confidence. The candidates took their 
seats, and there was a pause for some minutes, 
during which recognitions were made, and quiet 
jokes were exchanged. 

‘Which department are you strongest in, Tom?” 
asked a candidate of his neighbor. 

“T don’t know; but I’m weakest in criminal 
law.” 

‘¢ What, after appearing so often before the beaks 
to be fined?” 

‘‘Oh, you be hanged!’ replied the other, closing 
the dialogue with a retort that resembles the barber’s 
chair, mentioned by one of Shakspeare’s clowns, 
which fits everybody. 

‘‘] have been reading in a conveyancer’s cham- 
bers,”’ said a third expectant. ‘ Ndne of your petti- 
fogging work for me. I shall treat them with such 
essays on shifting clauses, and discontinuance, and 
all that sort of thing, that they will take the rest for 
granted.”’ 


“On the contrary, you write such a hand that 
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they ’ll pluck you out of mere spite, for giving them 
so much trouble.” 

The printed papers of questions were now handed 
round, and it was with a sort of flutter that the ma- 
jority of the candidates eagerly skimmed the list to 
see what was their general chance of making satis- 
factory replies. There were about eighty questions, 
and these were divided into six or seven classes, 
each set being propounded in reference to some se- 
parate department of law. Bernard speedily saw 
that in four of the classes he was perfectly easy, 
and that he could give a sufficiency of reasonably ex- 
act replies to the remaining queries. The distinction 
will be understood, when it is mentioned that in the 
more aristocratic offices conveyancing and chancery 
practice are chiefly attended to, while in others 
common law is the sheet anchor. Criminal law is 
almost exclusively confined to certain establishments, 
and few of the generality of young lawyers know 
more about it than they learn from the police reports. 

In the first half hour there was a dead silence, 
every man studying his paper. ‘The seats are placed 
at such a distance that communication between the 
candidates is not easy, and there is, besides, a sort of 
gentlemanly patrol constantly walking up and down 
to see that men do not help one another. But they 
manage to do a little in that way, and small rolls of 
paper might be seen gliding along the green baize, 
like miniature billiard-balls, in several directions, 
sometimes in any line but that desired by the pro- 
peller. They were not always, however, petitions 
for advice, some of them containing miscellaneous 
criticisms. One rolled so near the patrol, that though 
not willing to see more than he was obliged, he could 
not refrain from taking it up, and though no steps 
resulted, it was subsequently known to have been 
read at the examiners’ board. It contained a very 
irreverent and indecorous illustration of the whole 
proceeding. 

‘“ The old Fagins at the end of the Hall respect- 
fully request that their pupils, the young prtgs, 
will look alive. Therefore, James, go a-head.” 

An hour passed, and a few of the more rapid can- 
didates completed their work, and successively car- 
ried up their replies to the examination table. They 
were desired to leave them, and not to retain copies 
of their answers. 

‘‘What’s that injunction for, do you suppose?” 
asked one man of another, as they went out. 

‘That we may not be able to prove them in the 
wrong, if they pluck us for incompetency.”’ 

“T conclude that one of the examiners is going to 
publish a law book, and wished to avail himself of 
my incomparable notes on the subject. I hope he 
means to write on Criminal law, as I flatter myself I 
have rather done the thing. I know nothing about 
it, but I have answered all the questions.” 

“Deuce you have? I left them blank. Before 
whom have you said that offenses committed on the 
high seas are to be tried ?”’ 

‘‘ Before the Lord Mayor, of course.”’ 

‘* Nonsense. Why?” 

“‘ Because he is Conservator of the River Thames. 
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That’s near enough for a gentleman, who never 
dirtied his hands with Criminal law.’’ 

Carlyon was not among the first group who went 
up, nor was he latest. Long after he had left, a large 
body of the candidates sat, and some of them linger- 
ed until late in the day. Considering that no young 
lawyer receives the slightest training or direction 
from his employers as to his course of study, be- 
yond, possibly, a, recommendation to buy one or two 
of the standard books, and, as there is no recognized 
system round which his reading can be concentrated, 
it is creditable to the shrewdness and industry of the 
rising legal generation that they manage to collect so 
large a quantity of information, and to pass their ex- 
aminations creditably. It would be unjust, under 
the circumstances, to make the trial very severe, but 
even conducted as it is, with every desire to help 
rather than to hinder the candidates, a few fall victims 
to their own idleness, and to the want of ordinary 
assistance afforded to every other class to whom such 
tests are proposed. A few lectures to which the 
guardian of our interests (and who, according to the 
greatest living lawyer, must not be always at our 
elbow to scare away the Succession-Duty vultures) 
may subscribe or not, as he pleases, are all the as- 
sistance afforded to help him in self-qualification. 

It was contrived that the story of the bailiff and 
the man who had pointed out the victim should 
reach the examiners’ table, and possibly, when the 
paper was brought up, the tone of the receiver was 
more brusque than it had been in other cases. But 
the unclean little individual knew his work, and had 
done it fairly, and however glad the authorities 
might have been to pluck a man by no means likely 
to adorn the profession, they would not commit the 
injustice of straining the slightest point against him. 
I am glad that he was kicked, but I should have 
been sorry had he been plucked, for, unclean and dis- 
courteous as he was, and mean as appeared the act 
he had committed—I fear he had no option—he exe- 
cuted the express orders given him by the firm 
which he was serving. A gentleman would have 
refused compliance, but this person was not one, but 
had his articles given him, as the phrase is, in ex- 
change for exceeding hard service, and on a misera- 
ble stipend he was just keeping alive a long white 
sickly wife, and seven or eight little children, as 
wiry and unclean as himself. How he had scraped 
together his stamp-money is only known to himself, 
and perhaps to some disreputable clients in the 
borough for whom he collected rents, and did all 
Serts of work at over-hours. He was a poor, strug- 
gling, ill-conditioned creature, but, I do not know 
that he ought to have beenruined. Such men, how- 
ever, wriggle into the profession of the law, and 
those who are unfortunate enough to come in con- 
tact With one of them, never quite forget it, ever 
in the acquaintance of a hundred high-bred and 
honorable fellows, nominally of the same calling. 
But this is another sense in which the law—and 


not the London Tavern—is open to ‘“every- 
body.?? 





CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. CARLYON’S CORRESPONDENTS. 


No. 1.—Tue Misses WILMsLow. 


Aspen Court, Wednesday, and several other days. 

Dear Mr. Cartyon,—We have devised a much 
better plan than yours. Instead of our writing se- 
parate notes to you, and boring you with the same 
things three times over, which we should very likely 
do, we intend all three to join in the same latter, and 
so each can relieve the other. This we consider a 
most clever invention, and whatever merit it has be- 
longs to Kate. [A great story. Amy thought of it 
first. A.] First you will, of course, be naturally 
anxious to know how the squirrel is. Well, it is 
dead. We think that the poor thing’s loss is entirely 
the result of Amy’s allowing it to nibble a cake of 
vermilion out of her color-box. [We don’t think 
anything of the kind, Bernard, it was frightened to 
death by a strange cat. A.] However, perhaps it 
is for the best, for it used to eat holes in the new cur- 
tains, and though mamma is sorry it is dead, we 
think she used to set the window open to let it run 
away, which was very artful of her. We tell her 
we should like her- very much if she were not so 
artful. [She’sadear. A.] 

We suppose that you go every night to the Opera, 
and, therefore, we expect that you will send us some 
new music, of the best kind, but it had better not be 
too difficult. You will easily guess whose laziness 
dictated this last sentence. [Not mine. A.] Kate 
and Emma can now manage Giorno d’orrore tolera- 
bly well in their own estimation, but their parents 
do not listen to it with much enthusiasm, mamma 
saying that we ‘want practice,’’ and papa telling 
us, in rather strong terms, that we want diable! 
Kate thinks that if she could hear it once given by 
the first-rate people, she should know, at all events, 
where our weakness is. As for Amy, she scarcely 
ever touches the instrument, except to ridicule us. 
[Do not believe them. She practiced yesterday. A.] 
Yes, while we were putting on our bonnets. 

Martha brought us in four hedge-hogs yesterday, 
but they are stupid little things, and we are going to 
send them away, because papa sets Blue at them, 
and the foolish dog gets his nose all scratched to 
pieces. There is a superstition about them, it seems, 
that they keep off evil eyes. We told this to Lord 
Rookbury, who has been over here several times, 
and he laughed heartily, and said something in 
French which we could none of us catch. Perhaps 
it was a proverb, and you know it? Lord Rookbury 
seems to have taken a great liking for papa, and 
walks about the grounds with him for an hour toge- 
ther. They seem to have known a good many peo- 
ple in common, whom they call by the oddest names. 
[Mamma don’t like the earl. A.] Amy hasno right 
to say this, Mr. Carlyon. Mamma has never said 
any thing of the kind, and we have scolded Amy for 
putting it in, but she insists in having her way. 
[They know it as wellasI do. A.] Pray take no 
notice of such nonsense. 

You must write very soon and tell us how you are 
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going on, and how you like your new engagements. 
Amy says that if there are any young ladies in the 
family you are not to offer to improve their writing, 
as hers does you no credit. It is right to say that she 
has not written a copy since you left. She has now 
run up-stairs, we believe to scramble over one, in 
order to contradict this. 

Dear Mr. Carlyon, one word in perfect confidence, 
and do not allude to it when you write back. We 
are not quite happy about the friendship between 
-papa and a certain person. There seems no reason 
for it, and mamma, we are certain, listens earnestly 
to what they say when she meets them; but before 
they come up to her, Lord R. changes his voice, 
and papa looks very mysterious. If it is wrong to 
ask you whether you understand it at all, we are 
very sorry that we have mentioned it. Kate wishes 
it known that she advised this to be written. We 
hope that there are no more troubles in store for 
mamtha. Pray excuse the liberty of asking you 
whether it means any thing. What can Lord R. 
want with papa? 

Amy insists on finishing the letter. I assure you, 
Bernard, I have practiced a great deal, and have writ- 
ten a beautiful copy. You might send me something 
from town to amuse me, but I suppose you are so 
taken up with your fine ladies and your members of 
Parliament, and your operas, that you never think of 
me. Never mind, “I am but as one cast away,” 
but I think you might send the drawing-book, and 
the pattern for the slippers. 

We inclose you our united kind regards, and are, 

Dear Mr. Carlyon, 
Yours, very sincerely, 


Emma 

KatTE 

Amy 
Bernard Carlyon, Esq. 
[P.S. Answer to Kate. 


like it.—A.] 


WILMSLow. 


I am certain she will 


No. 2.—Mr. Paut CHEQUERBENT. 
Southend, Essex. 


My Dear Cartyon,—Once more [ want you to 
get me out of a scrape, and positively for the third 
and last time of asking. I was going to write that I 
would do the same for you, but you never get into 
scrapes, at least, not to my knowledge, so I can only 
say, that if ever you do, command Paul Chequer- 
bent. 

“ Amo, amas, I love a lass.” If that does not tell 
you the whole story, I cannot help it. But the fact 
is this. I ought to have gone down to you at Thing- 
amy Court. Well, I didnot. I went toa ball, and 
then to the station-house, and then to dinner (a pre- 
cious bad one,) and then to Gravesend, and then I 
nearly went to the bottom of the Thames, and but 
for a splendid display of heroism on my part, white- 
bait would be lunching on me at this present writing. 

Iam here—here means a horribly retired watering- 
place on the Thames, and I am at the principal inn, 
with two virtuous females in distress living with me. 
One of them weighs about nineteen stone. We are 





in pawn. I have spent all my money, and therefore 
make it up in swagger, for fear the landlord should 
suspect any thing. Just now, as a mere financial 
operation, [ threatened to smash the waiter, a war- 
like attitude sending up the funds. But this cannot 
go on. 

Will you do two things? See the old Mole, and 
make it all right for me to come back to the office, 
Tell him [ am innocent or penitent, or have got the 
measles, or any thing you think will soften his heart, 
for he is a stern and oyster man. Next, manage to 
send me a post-office order for ten pounds, and I will 
pay you back in a fortnight at latest, adding the 
blessings of a ship-wrecked mariner. If you knew 
what a pretty girl was in pawn with me, to say no- 
thing of an exceedingly heavy Christian, nineteen 
stone as aforesaid, you would hasten to take us out. 
Till you do, I must go on ordering champagne and 
insulting the waiter. Perpetually yours, 

Pavut CHEQUERBENT. 

Bernard Carlyon, Esq. 

No. 3.—Mr. MoLeswortu. 

Dear Bernarp,—I dined at the Law Club this 
evening, and of course, met some of the dons who 
had presided at the examination. You may like to 
know that your answers are perfectly satisfactory, 
and something more, and regret was expressed that 
a man who had mastered his work should desert it 
when likely to be profitable. 1 forestal the official 
intimation. Let me see you to-morrow. 

Yours truly, 


S. MoLeswortTu. 
Mr. Carlyon. 


No. 4.—Linian TREVELYAN. 


Five letters from you, dearest Bernard, and only 
one poor little note from me in answer, and yet per- 
haps, that one little note caused me more thought 
than you bestowed upon all your kind letters. Ah! 
I hear your reply as clearly as if you were murmur- 
ing it at my ear. You would tell me to let my heart 
speak as you do yours, and then there would be little 
need for thought. Tell me when you write, Bernard, 
whether those were not the words that flew to your 
lips when you read what I have written. And yet 
you need not, for I am certain they were. Indeed, 
my heart is speaking to you. Sometimes I think 
that it can speak better in a letter than when we are 
together, and then again I know that it is not so. 
Bernard, you must not read my letters with your eye 
only, but take them into some quiet place and read 
them aloud to yourself. Try to put Lilian’s accents 
upon Lilian’s words. She will trust you to be her 
interpreter, for she believes that you understand her. 
I will answer for that on her part. 

You have never loved before, dear Bernard, (do I 
write your name too often?—ah, if you could only 
see—but never mind,) but you must have been loved. 
Perhaps there is some poor woman’s heart that loves 
you now. I rest so perfectly tranquil in my entire 
faith in you, that I could hear that it was so, and feel 
only kindness for her and pity. But I have a0 
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earnest desire to know whether all women who 
truly love are possessed by that bewildering sense of 
emotion, which is now my trouble and my delight. 
Bernard, since that day, all that I see, all that I read, 
all that I hear, has a new meaning. There is a 
whirl around me, and yet 1am at peace, I feel a 
thousand times more estranged from the world, and 
yet there is nothing in which I do not feel an interest. 
[ have heard of the selfishness of love, and I may be 
unknowingly selfish, but it seems to me that my 
heart has expanded, and finds something good and 
joyous, turn where it will.. But I have a good mind 
to strike out all that I have said. If I let it remain 
it is only on condition that you promise to remember 
this, that I have been brought up in almost isolation, 
and if I speak too frankly—no, I do not, but perhaps 
] am giving but a foolish, impulsive utterance to my 
Are you reading this aloud, Bernard ? 
If you are, you will not smile, but I am afraid to 
look back and see what I have written. How dif- 
ferent is the feeling with which I read every line, 
every word of yours—read it as a whole, and in 
separate sentences, and comparing one word with 
another—come, I will let you smile now. 

Not a word has passed between Mr. Heywood and 
me upon the subject. He has never introduced your 
name, and, as you may be sure, I have not done so. 
But I am certain that you are not out of his thoughts 
—I know this from little symptoms which it is but 
of late that I have thought of remarking. In speak- 
ing only yesterday to a visitor, he quoted something 
that you said, on your first visit, and he used your 
exact words, and then scoffed at the opinion, but he 
never alluded to you. And he has discarded a fa- 
vorite book which used seldom to be out of his hand 
—the title is *‘ The works of F. Rabelais, Physician.” 
I am certain that you spoke of the book, and he 
threw it away one day, remarking that he supposed 
that it would be a school-book one of these days, 
considering what sort of persons professed to under- 
stand itnow. Iam positive that he alluded to you, 
and the more so, because he would not look at me 
while he spoke. Am I not a keen-sighted little spy? 
But [ hope it does not vex you to hear this? Mr. 
Heywood is a clever person, but dreadfully preju- 
diced, and bitter when he takes an antipathy. 

My dear, dear Bernard! That is what I want to 
repeat to you until you are tired of hearing it, and so 
long as you please you may say it to yourself for me. 
You must pardon any thing that you do not altogether 
like in my letter, and say to yourself ‘ poor Lilian 
has been neglected, but we will teach her better.” 
God bless you, my own Bernard. 

Your affectionate 
Liian. 


sensations. 


Bernard Carlyon, Esq. 


P.S.—Every day? Of course. And if there are 
two posts, which I think there are, you are to write 
twice a-day. 1 wonder whether you wear that 
chain. 

No. 5.—Mrs. Forester. 
Park Street, Friday. 

My Dear Mr. Cartyon,—If you are the good- 





natured person you professed yourself to be, you will 
look in here to-morrow night, after the opera. There 
will be two or three pleasant girls, so you need not 
be afraid of a téte-d-téte with 

Tuat Mrs. Forester. 


P.S,—Mind. I should not as& you, if I did not 
want you. 


? No. 6.—Mr. Burser. 
Hotel Jerusalem. 

My Dear Cartyon,—I can’t turn in until I have 
scribbled a few words to thank you for your kind- 
ness to-day, and, as they charge threepence for a sheet 
of paper, a penny for a wafer, and twopence for a 
Queen’s head, here goes for a six penn’orth of grati- 
tude. Nonsense apart, old man, I am devilishly 
thankful to you. As tothe mopuses, of course we ‘I! 
put that all straight as soon as I can, meantime, I en- 
close my 1 O U, which, if the Bank of England were 
carried on upon the true principles of currency, 
would be discounted impromptu, and, in fact, with 
thanks to me for encouraging their establishment. I 
drink your health. 

Well, I’m locked up, and, I fancy, likely to be, for 
between you and me, | ’ve rather overdone the thing, 
The governor has paid me out twice, but he can’t 
manage it again, his living’s a small one; and then 
I have a set of unnatural brothers and sisters who 
think they ought to be maintained as well as me, and 
they may have some faint show of right on their side. 
They have clubbed their little sixpences for me, often, 
and | mean to pay them back someday. But, clear- 
ly, I shall not let the Rectory party know of the pre- 
sent state of affairs. I shall write that I am sent to 
Paris on a special mission. 

Somebody told me, a fool I suppose, that you were 
going to cut the law. The best answer to that was 
my seeing you at the law shop to-day. If I had your 
chances and your talent, 1 would make a fortune. 
Don’t you think of going out. Now, to encourage 
you, I will give youa job. You shall have the ho- 
nor of taking me through the Insolvent Court. Such 
a chance does not often occur to a young beginner. 
I see in it your first step to a brilliant career, and I 
drink your health. 

} shall be moved over to the Bench at once, as 
though mine host here is not a bad fellow in his way, 
half a guinea a day for leave to walk in a cage is too 
much. So I shall cross the water, and as soon as I 
get a good room, I shall give a bit of a party, and you 
must come. I know a fellow who will bring a flute, 
and we’ll have cards and kippered salmon, and all 
the other delicacies of the season. Your health! 

There ’s nobody here, scarcely, except an unfortu- 
nate young fellow, who says he put his name to a 
bill to serve a friend, (I am told that a good many 
people do that,) and never received any of the mo- 
ney, but believed that the bill was taken up. Do 
you believe that a bill was ever taken up? He can- 
not pay, being a clerk with one hundred and forty 
pounds a year. Moreover, he will assuredly lose his 
situation if he is not at his desk to-morrow, as his 
employers are city people, very religious, who say 
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that it is wicked not to pay your debts whether you 
can or not, and will infallibly give him the sack. 
Another thing against him is that he has been mar- 
ried about three months only, having exhausted what 
little credit he had to furnish a couple of rooms. 
Rather a pretty girl, his wife. She has been here, 
crying her poor little soul Out, and wanting to stop 
with him and comfort him; a very irregular propo- 
sal. So JZ promised to comfort him, and the poor 
girl went away convulsed with sobbing, but, on the 
whole, grateful. She brought him a nice little bun- 
die—shaving things, a night-cap, and some cough 
lozenges. How the women think of you when you 
are ina mess. Assoon as I have gone through the 
Court, I shall marry. I wish I had done it sooner. 
The clerk talked of poisoning himself; nasty idea, 
out of which I have argued him. I appealed to his 
moral sense, but that shop was shut up. But luckily 
he has assured his life for some trumpery hundred 
pounds for poor little Mary—that’s his wife—and as 
soon as I reminded him that the policy would be 
vitiated, he actually spirted out the brandy and water 
from his mouth, as if that were poison too, and he 
was not far wrong. I suppose there’s nothing can 
be done for the little wretch; if there could, I should 
be glad, as his wife’s eyes are like my sister Fanny’s. 
Your health ! 

This is a long rigmarole; but what’s a fellow to 
do but write when he is locked up in a sponging- 
house, with nobody but a weeping dot-and-go- 
wunner to talk to. Come over to-morrow, that is a 
good old man, and bring some cigars and a sporting 
paper. Finally, your health! Ever yours, 

SaMvueEL BuiBer. 

Mr. Carlyon. 

P.S.—I hear that M’Farlane nearly smashed that 
rascal, and that you all kicked him round and round 
the Hall. What a lark! When I get out I shall 
study the art of coockery with express reference to 
his goose. 


No, 7.—Tue Rev. Cyprian Heywoop. 
Lynfield Magna. 
Dear Sir,— 

Evasisti, and, either voluntarily or accidentally, 
you have abstained from giving me an opportunity 
of hearing you further on the matter of which we 
spoke. The subsequent interview at which I[ had 
the honor of assisting, when you and L. T. appeared 
to have completed certain personal explanations, in 
no degree interferes with the arrangement made be- 
tween ourselves. The only reason for my referring 
to that interview, is, that I may duly recognize the 
fact that you did not take the step which was to an- 
nounce the end of our negotiation, This, therefore, 
I hold ratified. You are prepared to win the hand of 
L. T. upon the terms we discussed. The high con- 
tracting parties understand one another. 

I apprised you that if you should accept our pro- 
posals, you would find yourself ably supported. 
Measures have been already taken to prepare such 
support for you. You will see the impossibility of 
my entering by letter into details; but ia order to 





show you that such is the case, let me say that the 
same influence which has so recently given you an 
important advancement in the path you have chalked 
out for yourself, has been at work in the quarter 
you have recently quitted. I have reason to think 
that you already understand this statement, but if not, 
your cerrespondence in the course of a few days wil! 
fully explain and confirm it. If I add that in reply- 
ing to that quarter, you will do well to use a discre- 
tion which the character of your correspondents does 
not seem to call for, I think you will give me credit 
for not advising you idly. I have only to add, for 
the moment, that I shall receive with satisfaction any 
communication from you. 

So much for business. And so, young Carlyon, 
you wish to serve the state, and to that end have 
gone into harness. I applaud your resolution; any 
audience is better than the Furred Law Cats. And 
you have got a strong man for your driver, a perfect 
Talus of a charioteer, with an iron flail for a whip. 
Good also—you will learn your paces the faster, | 
know Selwyn. A steady coachman, with his Pro- 
testant lights well trimmed, and small mercy for the 
wicked who run under his wheels. But all public 
men are alike. You will have to play hypocrite with 
him and for him, just as if he were as insouciant a 
Gallio as Melbourne, whom you hardly recollect. 
Only that when the work is done, and the mask off, 
beware of expecting Selwyn to laugh with you at 
the imposition. He will be stern, and grave, and 
conscientious. He may have brought himself to 
think, with Voltaire, that le mensonge n’est un vice 
que quand tl fait du mal, nay, the worthy Evan- 
gelical may even believe that c'est une grande vertu 
quand il fait du bien, but you will not catch him 
saying it. Shall I tell you another thing which it 
would take you some time to find out for yourself? 
Talus is a man of intensely strong passions, which he 
governs with great resolution; but, when he does 
abdicate, the world comes to an end, for the hour. | 
recommend you to see, rather than to aid in bringing 
about one of his voleanic explosions, as the stones 
fly in all directions. 

I would tell you some scandal about him, but | 
hear that you are being initiated into the Eleusinia, 
and you will hear every thing in due course. Does 
he still refuse one government office in particular— 
the Woods and Foresters? Do people still say that 
he derives the name Lucy, @ on dare lucem? (You 
see that I have sat at good men’s feasts.) The poor, 
good, virtuous Selwyn. 

I know that you are looking forward to Parliament. 
You will attain your object. What else you will ob- 
tain is another story. Parliament has never been 
worth a sensible man’s notice since the good days 
came to anend. Walpole paid the Scotch members 
ten guineas a-week during the session; they richly 
deserve it now for the exemplery way in which they 
settle business out of the House, and never keep pe0- 
ple sitting over Scotch bills. And there have beet 


payments to English members since his days. But 
that seems all over. You will be bribed by a «7 
cumbendibus, if you turn out worth bribing. It will 
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yun through some very good dining-rooms and some 
brilliant assemblies, and, possibly—I don’t know— 
may promise to run near some small judicial appoint- 
ment. By the way, reconsider your fancy, and enter 
an inn of Court. Like Abel Drugger, you do not 
know— 
‘What grace her Grace may do you—in black stuff.” 

Rely upon it, the barrister’s gown is the wedding 





garment of the British feast of fat things. Find 
time to write to me, if in charity. It is a com- 
fort to have a letter from anybody who contra- 
dicts and irritates me. [ have broken down the 
hearts of the folks of Lynfiéld, and they agree with 
me in all things in a contemptible manner, for the 
which I hate them. Adz, lector. C.H. 


[To be continued, 
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Ruins of Palmyra 


Tur Sahara apparently terminates at the valley of 
the Nile, but the same identical region is prolonged 
beyond that channel. It embraces nearly the whole 
of the Arabian peninsula, which, excepting a few 
inclosed valleys, is a stony and barren tract, and 
generally an infertile level, presenting great sandy 
plains, producing little besides the acacia vera, or 
Egyptian thorn, and a few other plants. Beyond this 
is the Syrian desert, which lies between the range 
of Lebanon and the Euphrates, in the heart of which 
is the oasis, containing the relics of one of the mys- 
terious cities of antiquity, the Tadmor in the wilder- 
hess of a remote time, the Palmyra of a more modern 
age. It is not difficult to conceive of the effect of its 
ruins after passing through a waste in many places 
Without a single object showing either life or motion ; 








from the Desert. 


Corinthian columns of white marble contrasting fine- 
ly in their snowy appearance with the apparently 
boundless yellow sands, the monuments of an opu- 
lence and art, every other trace of which has vanish- 
ed with the people by whom it wasenjoyed. A day 
in this desert is admirably described by the author 
of E6éthen :—“ As you are journeying in the interior 
you have no particular point to make for as your 
resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing but 
small stunted shrubs; even these fail after the first 
two or three days, and from that time you pass over 
broad plains—you pass over newly-reared hills—you 
pass through valleys that the storm of the last week 
has dug; and the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, 
sand, and only sand, and sand, and sand again. The 
earth is so sandy, that your eyes turn toward heaven 
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—toward heaven, I mean, in the sense. of sky. You 
look to the sun, for he is your task-maker, and by 
him you know the measure of the work that you 
have done, and the measure of the work that remains 
for you to do; he comes when you strike your tent 
in the early morning, and then, for the first hour of 
the day, as you move forward on your camel, he 
stands at your near side, and makes you know that the 
whole day’s toil is before you: then for a long while, 
you see him no more—for you are veiled and shroud- 
ed, and dare not look upon the greatness of his glory; 
but you know where he strikes over head by the 
touch of his flaming sword. No words are spoken; 
but your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your skin 
glows, your shoulders ache ; and for sights you see 
the pattern and web of the silk that veils your eyes, 
and the glare of the outer light; but conquering Time 
marches on, and by and by the descending sun has 
compassed the heaven, and now softly touches your 
right arm, and throws your lank shadow over the 
sand, right along on the way to Persia”? Beyond 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, with the exception of 
slips along the two rivers, the country is a desert of 
burning sands and sterile gypsum, thickly studded 
with saline and sulphurous pools; and farther east- 
ward the zone of deserts may be traced through Per- 
sia; Grand Tartary, and the great central plateau of 
Asia, extending thus in an almost continuous band of 
varying breadth from the Atlantic Ocean to the wall 
of China. Analagous phenomena to those of the 
Sahara—the mirage and encroaching sands—are dis- 
played through the greater part of this zone, which 
proceeds in a circle, the are of which is directed to- 
ward the south, through the whole of the ancient 
world. Especially in some regions of south-western 
Asia has the dry element sensibly advanced. Once 
rich and blooming territories, celebrated by the Per- 
sian poets as paradisiacal, the theatre of heroic deeds, 
the seat of political power and intellectual culture, 
the site of cities which in size and splendor were se- 
cond to none in Asia, have been visited by the movea- 
ble sand, leaving but few evidences of former gran- 
deur and fertility apparent. At Samarcand and 
Bokhara, celebrated sovereign cities, from which, in 
the middle ages, bold and chivalrous princes over- 
spread the East with their flying squadrons, the sands 
have with difficulty been kept at bay. The river Si- 
hun has been compelled to alter its course, and the 
mighty Oxus of the ancients, according to historical 
evidence, has lost its Caspian arm in a struggle with 
the desert. Setting aside the fertile oases, Humboldt 
supposes the area of the sandy deserts, leaving out 
those of central Asia, to be 300,000 square leagues. 
Those of the Tartarian table-land cannot be less than 
100,000 more, and adding 100,000 for similar tracts in 
Midland and Southern Africa, with some other dis- 
tricts, we have a grand total of half a million of 
square leagues of such surface in the Old World; a 
space equal to the whole extent of Europe. 

The deserts to which the preceding notices refer, 
are for the most part hot sandy districts, or experi- 
ence great alternations of heat and cold. Indepen- 


dently of these, there are cold tracts of lowland, 





chiefly found in the northern regions of Asia. From 
the declivities of the Ural on the west, to the coast of 
Kamschatka on the east, and from the foot of the 
Altaian Mountains on the south, to the icy margin of 
the Arctic Ocean on the north, thereisa country almost 
as large as Europe, a melancholy desert, in which, 
in latitude 67°, the growth of trees ceases altogether; 
and a little higher up the soil is frozen the whole 
year through, some few inches of the surface alone 
being subject to an annual thaw: but at a short dis- 
tance from the surface, throughout Siberia, a bottom 
of perpetually frost-bound soil is met with. Gmelin 
the elder, in his travels, states that shortly after the 
foundation of the town of Yakuzk, in lat. 624° north, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, the soil of that 
place was found to be frozen at a depth of ninety-one 
feet, and that the people were compelled to give up 
the design of sinking a well, a statement corroborated 
in our days by the travels of Erman and Humboldt. 
Until very lately nothing was known respecting the 
thickness of the frozen surface; but within these few 
years a merchant of the name of Schargin, having 
attempted to sink a well at Yakuzk, was about to 
abandon the project in despair of obtaining water, 
when Admiral Wrangel persuaded him to continue 
his operations till he had perforated the whole stra- 
tum of ice. This was done, and at the depth of 382 
feet the soil was found very loose, and the tempera- 
ture of the earth was 31° Fahrenheit. The external 
appearance of these cold districts is admirably de- 
picted by a writer quoted by Berghaus. With pain- 
ful feelings, he states, the traveler observes the trees 
diminishing in height the nearer he approaches the 
icy sea. At ninety German miles from the sea, erect 
and lofty larch trees afford a veil to expiring nature, 
but from this point their number diminishes, and they 
become small and crippled. The coating of moss 
that covers the tree is thicker than the stem itself; 
but nothing can save it from the destroying breath of 
the north. Some thin birches endeavor to contend 
against this fearful foe, but they perish when scarcely 
sprung from the bosom of the earth, and 70° latitude 
may be assigned as the limit of the growth of trees. 
It is only the moss, the true child of the north, which 
thrives and blooms even in the midst of winter, and 
scantily covers a soil which has been barren for 
thousands of years. From the last tree to the frozen 
ocean extends an enormous desert covered with lakes 
and lagunes. Some of the lakes are large and deep, 
and rich in fish, their lofty banks consisting of level 
beds of earth and ice, the ice covering the earth. 
Throughout this region a death-like silence reigns, 
seldom interrupted except by the summer birds of 
passage. 

We now proceed to notice the flat lands of the New 
Continent. A large portion of South America is only 
slightly raised above the level of the ocean. Sup- 
posing, as the effect of some particular attraction, the 
waters of the Atlantic to be raised fifty fathoms at 
the mouth of the Orinoco, and two hundred fathoms 
at that of the Amazon, the flood would cover over 
more than one-half of that part of the New World, 
and the billows of the sea would dash against the 
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eastern slope or foot of the Andes, which is now 
nearly 2,000 miles from the coast of Brazil. Com- 
paratively low transverse ridges, running east and 
west, divide South America into three great districts 
Through the northern district the Orinoco flows; 
through the central, the Amazon; and through the 
southern, the La Plata. The country on each side 
of these rivers consists of enormous levels, to which 
the terms Llanos, Selvas, and Pampas, are applied, 
distinguishing the regions bordering on these mighty 
streams, in the order in which they have been 
named. 

The Llanos border on the Orinoco, and are plains, 
including the vast area of 260,000 square miles, at 
the mean height of 200 feet above the level of the 
sea, sluggishly therefore bearing tributary streams to 
the great watercourse. The name is an abbreviation 
of loca plana, and was appbied to them by the first 
Spanish conquerors, on account of their singular flat- 
Humboldt has described the Llanos with great 
felicity, and presents us with the following graphic 
picture :—‘* The sun,’’ he thus commences, “on our 
entrance into the basin of Llanos, stood almost in the 
zenith; the ground, wherever it was naked and des- 
titute of plants, was of a temperature which attained 
48 or 50 degrees. No breeze was perceptible at the 
height on which we were sitting on our mules, yet 
there arose, in the midst of this apparent repose, an 
incessant cloud of dust, driven by light breaths of wind 
which swept only the surface of the ground, and pro- 
duced differences of temperature, which were im- 
parted to the naked sand and the spots of grass. 
These sand-winds increase the suffocating heat of 
the air. Every grain of sand, hotter than the atmo- 
sphere which surrounds it, beams on all sides, and it 
becomes difficult to measure the temperature with- 
out the grains of sand beating against the ball of the 
thermometer. All around us, the plains seemed to 
rise to heaven, and this vast and silent desert ap- 
peared to our eyes like a sea which is covered with 
sea-weed, or the algze of the deep sea. According 
to the inequality of the mass of vapor floating in the 
atmosphere, and the alternating temperature of the 
breezes contending against each other, was the ap- 
pearance of the horizon;—in some places clear and 
sharply defined, in others wavy, crooked, and, as it 
were, striped. The earth, there, seemed to mingle 
with heaven. Through the dry mist we perceived 
palm trees in the distance. Stripped of their leaves 
and their green summits, these stems resembled the 
masts of a ship which one describes in the horizon at 
sea. There is something sublime, yet mournful, in 
the uniform spectacle of these steppes. Every thing 
in them appears immovable, except that perchance, 
occasionally, the shadow of a small cloud which 
passes over the zenith and announces the approach 
of the rainy season, falls on the savanna. I know 
not whether the first feeling of surprise at the first 
view of the Llanos is not as great as at the first view 
of the chain of the Andes. Mountainous regions, 
however high even their highest points may be, have 
an analogous physiognomy ; but it is only with diffi- 
culty that the eye can accustom itself to the Llanos 
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of Venezuela and Casanare—to the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres and Chaco, which incessantly, and during 
journeys of from twenty to thirty days, remind one 
of the watery mirror of the tropic sea. I had seen 
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the Llanos or plains of La Mancha in Spain, and the 
Haiden, which extend from the extreme point of Jut- 
land, through Luneburg and Westphalia, tothe mouth 
of the Scheldt. These Haiden are true steppes, from 
which during centuries mankind have only been able 
to win a few small spots for the plough; yet these 
plains of the west and north of Europe afford but a 
faint image of the immeasurable Llanos of South 
America.”’ 

The Llanos exhibit a somewhat various aspect, 
the grasses rising to the height of four feet in the 
neighborhood of the streams, which only reach a few 
inches at a distance from them. The palms and 
dicotyledonous plants are also more abundant in such 
situations, and here is the favorite haunt of the jaguar, 
the tiger of the western continent, lying in wait for 
some straggler from the droves of horses that occupy 
these plains. But different seasons of the year pro- 
duce a wonderful alteration in the appearance of 
these districts, particularly those which are removed 
from the watercourses. The surface displays a beau- 
tiful green verdure in the rainy season, but in the dry 
months its aspect is that of a desert. At that period 
the grasses wither, and are reduced to powder, the 
ground cracks, the crocodiles and great serpents re- 
main imbedded in the dried mud, till the showers of 
returning spring awaken them from their lethargy, 
when the whole scene changes, and puts on an air of 
great luxuriance. Humboldt determined by barome- 
trical observations that the Llanos have not more 
than a height of from forty to fifty fathoms above the 
level of the sea. Hence the streams are sluggish, 
their motion in some places scarcely perceptible, and 
the slightest wind upon the Orinoco contrary to its 
course will suffice to raise its waters, and drive back 
the rivers that are tributary to it. There is then the 
phenomenon exhibited of water, ascending and de- 
scending in the same channel, a mass of standing 
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water separating the two, in which whirlpools are 
formed by the disturbance of the equipoise. The 
same authority strikingly dilates upon the almost 
liquid uniformity of the surface of these regions, 
large spaces occurring without an elevation a foot 
high. But notwithstanding their apparent uniformi- 
ty of level, the Llanos offer two kinds of inequalities. 
There are banks of limestone and sandstone, or 
bancos, standing four or five feet above the plains, 
sometimes several leagues in length, quite flat at the 
top; and vaulted elevations, or mesas, rising imper- 
ceptibly a few feet, which occasion the diversia 
aquarum of Livy, the parting of the waters, where 
the river flows in opposite directions. The streams 
which proceed southward to the Orinoco, and north- 
ward to the coast of Terra Firma, have their course 
determined by these convexities of the surface which 
lie between them, and are of very trivial elevation. 

According to Humboldt, the general level face 
which these regions present; the extraordinary rare- 
ness of habitations ; the periodicai difficulties of tra- 
versing dried downs, under a burning sky, and in an 
atmosphere darkened with dust; the aspect of the 
horizon, which incessantly seems to fly before the 
traveler; the isolated stems of palm trees which all 
possess the same physiognomy, and which appear 
never to be reached, because contounded with other 
stems which gradually appear to view;—all these 
causes, taken together, make the Llanos apparently 
much larger than they really are. Still they unfold 
immense spaces of surface completely monotonous, 
equal in extent to the distance between Paris and 
Naples, and in some instances from Timbuctoo to 
the northern margin of the Sahara. 

The central level of South America bears the local 
name of Selvas (woods,) and extends along both sides 
of the river Amazon, from the Andes to the ocean. 
It embraces an area about six times larger than 
France, and of equal size with European Russia. It 
is an immense forest region, with open patches of a 
similar character to the Llanos, intersected by nu- 
merous rivers flowing into the great basin of the 
Amazon. This district is but little known to Euro- 
peans, except on the borders of the streams; and 
many of these have not been traversed through the 
whole of their course. The powerful vegetation 
here conceals, in a great measure, the uniform level 
of the soil. The trees attain a great height, with 
straight clear stems, the foliage uniting in a canopy 
above, and leaving all beneath in perfect shade and 
quiet. This longitudinal development is unfavora- 
ble to protracted existence, as age and climate soon 
attack the trees; but others very speedily fill up 
their vacant places. These primeval woods occupy 
about 719,000 square miles of territory ; and including 
the waters, inclosed open plains, and some ranges of 
hills, the whole surface presents an area of 2,340,000. 
The trees vary greatly in species, scarcely any two 
trees standing together being of the same kind. 
Thirty or forty different species are found in an area 
of twenty square yards. Bushes and creepers fill up 
the intervals between them, uniting the whole to- 
gether, and constituting a woody fabric which defies 





the intrusion of man. ‘The industry of man,” says 
a recent writer, ‘ has in all other countries succeed- 
ed in subjecting the productive power of nature to 
his sway, and to direct its operation to hisends In 
the Sahara it has taken possession of all the resources 
of the country till it has arrived at the very limits 
which Nature herself has fixed. No farther improve- 
ment can there take place. In some countries situa- 
ted within the polar circle, a course of improvement 
has been adopted, and is pursued with success. Its 
progress is slow, but certain. The ungrateful soil 
of the Falkland Islands has even falien under the fer- 
tilizing hand of man, and will doubtless be converted 
into fruitful fields in the progress of time. But there 
is little hope that such will ever be the case with 
the plain of the Amazon. The productive powers 
of this country, it appears, are too great and too ac- 
tive to be subdued. If its soil was but half as fertile, 
its air half as moist, and its vegetation half as vigor- 
ous as it is, man would easily master nature, and 
compel it to administer to his wants, or to supply 
him with riches. But he finds here that all the 
efforts of his industry are in vain ; he is overwhelmed 
by the bounties of nature. His mind sinks into de- 
spair when he contemplates the immense work be- 
fore him, whilst his body feels the exhaustion pro- 
duced by that climate which imparts to the soil its 
never-ceasing power of reproduction. He finds 
himself reluctantly compelled to abandon his plans, 
and to leave to Nature that portion of the globe 
which she seems to have reserved for her exclusive 
property, and for her unfettered operations. The 
plain of the Amazon is, perhaps, destined to remain 
forever a wilderness.” 

South of the forest-covered plain of the Amazon, 
we come to the third great level of South America 
—the region of the Pampas, an Indian word signify- 
ing a flat, given to districts which are true steppes— 
plains rich in grass, but without trees. They extend 
in an almost uninterrupted band from latitude 15° 
south to 45°, or about 1800 geographical miles, by a 
width varying from 300 to 900; and while at one ex- 
tremity we find the palm, at the other, where the 
ground is extremely low, it is covered with perpetual 
ice. Sir Francis Head describes the pampas, stretch- 
ing from Buenos Ayres to the Andes, as a vast plain, 
divided into regions of different climate and produce. 
The first of these regions is covered with clover and 
thistles ; the second region produces long grass; and 
the third region, which reaches the base of the Cor- 
dillera, is a grove of low trees and shrubs. The 
second and third of these regions exhibit nearly the 
same appearance throughout the year. The trees 
and shrubs are evergreens, and the immense plain of 
grass only changes its color from green to brown. 
But the first region varies with the four seasons of 
the year in a most extraordinary manner. In winter 
the leaves of the thistles are large and luxuriant, and 
the whole surface of the country has the rough ap- 
pearance of a turnip-field. The clover in this season 
is extremely rich and strong; and the sight of the 
wild cattle grazing in full liberty on such pasture is 
very beautiful. In spring the clover has vanished, 
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the leaves of the thistles have extended along the 
ground, and the country still looks like a rough crop 
of turnips. In less than a month the change is most 
extraordinary; the whole region becomes a luxuriant 
wood of enormous thistles, which have suddenly 
shot up to a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all 
in full bloom. The road or path is hemmed in on 
both sides; the view is completely obstructed; not 
an animal is to be seen; and the stems of the thistles 
are so close to each other, and so strong, that, inde- 
pendently of the prickles with which they are armed, 
they form an impenetrable barrier. The sudden 
growth of these plants is quite astonishing; and 
though it would be an unusual misfortune in military 
history, yet it is really possible, that an invading 
army, unacquainted with this country, might be im- 
prisoned by these thistles before they had time to 
escape from them. The summer is not over before 
the scene undergoes another rapid change—the this- 
tles suddenly lose their sap and verdure; their heads 
droop ; the leaves shrink and fade; the stems become 
black and dead; and they remain rattling with the 
breeze one against another, until the violence of the 
pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, 
where they rapidly decompose and disappear—the 
clover rushes up, and the scene is again verdant. 
Such, in the main, is Captain Head’s description of 
the extraordinary spectacle, which has doubtless 
been annually exhibited by this division of the pam- 
pas ever since its emergence from the ocean under 
whose billowsit once lay. It must not be imagined, 
however, that the region of the pampas displays uni- 
formly this vigorous vegetation. There are large 
spaces which are absolutely sterile tracts of sand 
and stone, but surrounded with districts sufficiently 
luxuriant to pasture enormous droves of cattle 
which are more or less under the dominion of man. 
The northern division of the western continent 
contains a single connected tract of flat country, 
which forms the central part of North America, 
reaching from the coasts of the Mexican Gulf to the 
inhospitable shores of Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic 
Sea. This vast region, almost as large as the whole 
of Europe, is the site of two of the greatest river- 
systems of the earth, that of the Mississippi with its 
affluents, and that of the St. Lawrence with the chain 
of the Canadian Lakes. No prominent elevation 
appears between these rivers pursuing different di- 
rections, serving as a water-shed; and as little ob- 
servable is the elevation of the partition which sepa- 
rates the streams flowing to the St. Lawrence and to 
Hudson’s Bay. Both have a very gentle descent, 
and proceed from unimportant heights above the 
level of the sea. Lake Superior is only 600 feet 
above the level of the ocean, Lake Erie 528 feet, and 
Lake Ontario 216 feet, while the plains about Cin- 
cinnati have scarcely an absolute height of 480 feet, 
and yet the Ohio is there 1400 miles from its con- 
fluence with the sea by means of the Mississippi. In 
this great district a person may have been born, may 
have lived to old age, and traveled much, without 
once seeing an elevation worthy of the name of 
mountain, It extends through all zones of vegeta- 





tion, having palms and bamboos in its southern por- 
tions, while its northern margin, during great part of 
the year, is covered with snow and ice. Flint, the 
American geographer, classes under the three dis- 
tinct aspects of the wooded, the barrens, and the 
prairie country, the general surface of this territory, 
the Far West, as it is termed by the inhabitants of 
the Atlantic portion of the United States. .In the 
timbert region the trees are remarkable for the gran- 
deur of their form and size. Frequently there are 
but few low shrubs, and the large tall trees are 
branchless a considerable way up, their smooth, 
straight trunks appearing like stately pillars. The 
rays of the sun playing upon the magnificent upper 
foliage, and glancing through it, give to the forest the 
aspect of a cathedral in which the light is modified 
by the stained windows, and falls in tinted streams 
upon the Gothic arches and columns. The Barrens, 
or barren grounds, exhibit an undulating surface co- 
vered with long coarse grass, interspersed with 
copses of hazel and underwood, and a few stunted 
oaks scattered here and there, which resemble the 
masts of ships seen at a distance. They are found 
east and west of the Mississippi, and occupy exten- 
sive spaces, but are chiefly situate along the margin 
of the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, where they 
form a series of small plateaus. The remaining, and 
by far the most extensive division, is that of the prai- 
ries, which exhibit no inconsiderable diversity of 
aspect. These are immense meadows, classed as 
wet or dry, or heathy, according to their character. 
The heathy prairies are covered with bushes of hazel 
and furze, small sassafras shrubs, with grape vines, 
and an infinite variety of flowers in the summer sea- 
son. The wet prairies occur by the side of the great 
water-courses, and are scenes of exhaustless fertility, 
almost dead levels; but they are found also apart 
from the rivers, and form insalubrious marshes, like 
the Dismal Swamp in Virginia, and the great morasses 
of Fiorida. The dry prairies constitute the most ex- 
tensive class, and are for the most part destitute of 
springs, and of all vegetation but weeds, flowering 
plants, and grass. They are the plains over which 
the buffaloes’ range, without wood or water, on 
which the traveler may wander for days, beholding 
the heavens on every side sinking to contact with 
the grass, and hearing little beyond his own footfall. 
They have gently undulating and wavy surfaces, 
which has originated the name of the rolling prairies. 
‘¢ After a toilsome march,” says Washington Irving, 

‘of some distance through a country cut up by ra- 
vines and brooks, and entangled by thickets, we 

emerged upon a grand prairie. Here one of the cha- 

racteristic scenes of the ‘Far West’ broke upon us. 

An immense extent of grassy, undulating, or, as it is 

termed, ‘rolling’ country, with here and there a 

clump of trees dimly seen in the distance like a ship 

at sea, the landscape deriving sublimity from its vast- 

ness and simplicity. To the south-west, on the sum- 

mit of a hill, was a singular crest of broken rocks, 

resembling a ruined fortress. It reminded me of the 

ruin of some Moorish castle crowning a height in the 

midst of a lovely Spanish landscape. The weather 
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‘was verging into that serene, but somewhat arid 
season, called the Indian summer. There was a 
smoky haze in the atmosphere that tempered the 
brightness of the sunshine into a golden tint, soften- 
ing the features of the landscape, and giving a vague- 
ness to the outlines of distant objects. This haziness 
was daily increasing, and was attributed to the burn- 
ing of distant prairies by the Indian hunting parties.” 
The richer prairies are scenes of astonishing beauty 
during the months of vegetation, owing to the variety 
and hues of the flowering plants, with their tall ar- 
rowy stems, and spiked or tasselated heads. Through 
the summer months there is a distinct succession of 
dominant colors, the prairie appearing like a carpet 
of purple velvet in spring, passing to one of red at 
midsummer, and gold in autumn. 

Striking examples of these districts in the western 
world, upon a small scale, appear upon the surface of 


the level land of Europe. Though this has already 


been cursorily noticed, yet, as a home territory, it 
deserves another glance. The great space extending 
from the shores of the Black to the coasts of the 
White Sea, and from the western foot of the Ura! 
Mountains to the English Channel and the Atlantic 
Ocean, presents savannas, primeval forests, barrens, 
morasses, and the most richly cultivated plains, al- 
ternating with each other in a manner the most di- 
versified, inhabited in some parts by nations of the 
highest degree of intelligence, while in others no- 
madic tribes wander on it8 surface from pasture to 
pasture. Surprise has often been excited at the enor- 
mous droves of oxen, horses, and mules that feed 
upon the plains of America; but the aggregate 
amount which find pasture upon the European levels 
is not less prodigious, the number of oxen, cows, and 
calves alone, sustained upon those flats of the Danube 
that are within the limits of the Austrian monarchy, 
being estimated at upward of thirteen millions. The 
south and south-western parts of the vast Sarmatian 
plain, which includes nearly the whole of European 
Russia, has large districts of rich black loom of al- 
most incredible fertility. This is remarkably the 
case with the great wide plateau of Podolia and Vol- 
hynia, which abuts against the outliers of the Carpa- 
thian Mountains. “The traveler,’ says a very at- 
tentive observer, ‘‘ who proceeds from the north to 
the south, sees it afar in the blue horizon, hails it as 
a happy island after having traversed for days to- 
gether monotonous fields of sand, or the melancholy 
and gigantic morasses of Katner and Pinsk; nor will 
he find himself deceived in his expectations. He 
reaches a region as rich and fruitful as it is kind and 
hospitable; he finds lovely landscapes and beautiful 
tracts of country.” The origin of the peculiar black 
vegetable earth which distinguishes this southern 
margian of the Sarmatian plain, has thus been inti- 
mated by Dubois. If we remember, he remarks, 
that this territory was in early times covered with a 
splendid growth of trees—that even at the time of 
Herodotus the Scythians cultivated it, rooting up the 
woods, according to their ancient usage, considering 
them as so many encroachments upon their tracts of 
pasture—that those nomadic races, the Tartars, who 





drove their numerous herds on this great highway of 
Oriental nations, inherited the Scythian aversion to 
trees—if we remember these facts, we shall not be 
surprised at finding that these beds of thick black 
vegetable earth now form a mine of gold to the coun- 
try. Westward, along the banks of the Vistula, be- 
tween the town of Thorn and the sea, we have plains 
celebrated for their fertility and productiveness, 
which now fill the granaries of Dantzic with corn, 
and which the German knights rescued from the 
waves in the thirteenth century, and rendered them 
integral portions of the continent by artificial mounds 
similar to those which at present, to a greater ex- 
tent, defend them from the waters of the Baltic. The 
dyke of the plain of Marienburg, it is known, existed 
before the year 1397; and that of the plain of Thorn 
has now an extent of forty-five German miles, with- 
out including its numerous small windings and turns. 
Immediately contiguous are plains which remain in 
their original condition, and are only in part used as 
pastures, being overgrown with bushes, the haunts 
of wild animals. Here also lie the remains of one 
of the aboriginal forests of Lithuania, a waste of 
wood consisting of firs, pine trees, and oaks, which 
man has seldom visited, and into the interior of 
which the axe of the woodman has never pene- 
trated. I[t bears the name of Niezearow, or the 
*‘unknown country,’’ as the number of stems which 
have fallen upon and across one another render it 
thoroughly impassable. An abundance of moose 
deer, bears, lynxes, and wolves inhabit this forest 
region, in the heart of Europe, which is analogous 
to the selvas of the Amazon. Compared with the 
north of Germany, the spring here begins late, and is 
short; the summer is foggy and stormy; and the 
mean temperature lower than that of more northerly 
districts. 

Proceeding in a westerly direction, the flat land 
traverses the north of Germany, and here forms a 
series of ascents and descents from the shores of the 
Baltic to the foot of the Alps, in which, however, 
the ascent becomes more marked as the south is ap- 
proached. A line drawn from the island of Usedom 
at the mouth of the Oder, through New Strelitz, 
Berlin, Leipsic, Greitz, Baireuth, Ratisbon, and 
Munich, to the Tegern Lake, divides Germany into 
two parts, the east and west; and along its whole ex- 
tent, there is only a single mountainous tract to pass 
over, which commences at Greitz about the middle 
distance. Following this line from the north, the 
traveler gradually rises by a series of terraces, the 
loftiest of which, at whose southern margin the Alps 
with their high masses plunge into the depths be- 
neath, stands about 1400 feet above the spot where 
he commenced his journey. The physiognomy of 
the country through which he passes is of the most 
varied kind. At its northern extremity are the gently 
undulating hills of Usedom, with their beautiful and 
verdant forests, affording in open spots, on the one 
hand, a view of that billowy sea which only termi- 
nates with the sky, and on the other the tranquil 
waters of the mouth of the Oder are seen, with the | 
coast of Pomerania, enlivened by numerous sails 
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which the active commerce of Stettin sends into 
distant lands beyond the ocean, into other hemi- 
spheres and other climates. The coast of Pomerania 
is to a considerable extent an open corn-field, without 
a tree or bush, a fruitful solitude, wearisome from its 
sameness. Beyond, at the horizon, a sharp line 
arrests the eye, the heights of Mecklenburg, a dis- 
trict where the scene alters, and the abodes of a rich 
population appear, inclosed in fruitful gardens, 
around the capital of the beautiful country of New 
Strelitz. Farther toward the south the soil changes ; 
sand becomes the prevailing element, and woods of 
the gloomy pine and common fir intermiagle with 
the meagre sand-fields on which man can only ob- 
tain a scanty subsistence from the earth. This is 
the prevailing character of the country through 
the Mark of Brandenburg; the whole of which is 
covered with erratic blocks, many of enormous size, 
which some great inundation has apparently borne 
hither from their native Scandinavian bed. Reaching 
the Elbe, a hew soil commences on its southern bank ; 
luxuriant corn-fields appear, which only become 
more productive, till the fruitful fields of Leipsic 
open before us. The great plain we have been fol- 
lowing from the Baltic, ends at Greitz, on the White 
Elster; and, at the south bank of the river, the 
traveler ascends the first terrace of the plateau of 
Southern Germany. It is not, however, a ridge 
which he attains, but a plain, reaching to Gera, 
where he beholds before him plains again and again, 
which rise like terraces one above the other. Farther 
on, he wanders through narrow valleys overshadowed 
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The Pyrenees from the Great Plain of Languedoc. 


with but few interruptions, that system of mountains, 
which, rising in Cevennes, extends to the Lower 
Rhine. Great diversity in the form and soil of the 
surface, and the nature of its cultivation, is the cha- 
racter of this part of the neighboring kingdom, which, 
With fertile and most fruitful districts, exhibits true 








by the powerful stems of the red and white fir, lead- 
ing to the foot of the mountain chain which abuts 
against the ramparts of Bohemia. The valley plain 
of the Maine is now entered, presenting variegated 
meadows, rich corn-fields, the red roofs of innume- 
rable villages; and afterward we proceed to the 
plateau of the Upper Palatinate, which, by its barren- 
ness, strikingly contrasts with the region we have 
just left. The northern fir, here and there mixed 
with the pine, becomes again the prevailing tree ; 
and the country has all the aspect of the plains of 
Brandenburg, till we arrive, by a wood of pines pass- 
ing Over a mountain ridge, within sight of the vene- 
rable Ratisbon. Wild and deep rushes the Danube 
past its walls, not so much splashing as foaming 
against the pillars of the lofty bridge which conducts 
us across a fertile plain, with wavy elevations, to the 
valley of the Isar, which forms only a moderate de- 
pression in it. Here, standing on some heights near 
the small town of Freising, the traveler sees on the 
southern horizon what he thinks at first a mere vapor 
in the air—a heap of clouds, the edges of which ap- 
pear serrated. It is the Alps! Overa plain more 
smooth and level than any which are observed in the 
north of Germany, we travel to the capital Munich, 
which, with all its palaces and monuments, stands in 
the midst of a large unattractive level, extending 
with few interruptions to the Tegern lake, one of the 
entrance gates of the Alps. 

The level land of the north of Germany extends 
westward through Holland, Belgium, and France; 
and in the latter country it surrounds in a great arc, 





steppes and actual deserts. The following sketch of 
a portion of this flat land—that on the western coast 
—is indebted for several of its features to the lively 
pictures of modern travelers. Setting out from the 
Pyrenees, and proceeding to Bourdeaux, we pass 
over the department of the Landes, the direct track 
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lying through a wild sandy desert, in many parts too 
unproductive even for sheep walks, in others pre- 
senting forests of pine of vast extent. The peasantry 
live in solitary cabins; employed in cultivating the 
soil where it is not absolutely sterile ; tending hardy 
sheep, or making charcoal in the woods; traversing 
the deserts on stilts in order to pass the intervening 
morass dry-shod. Reaching the wide and bay- 
formed mouth of the Gironde, in which its waters 
lose the wild tempestuousness which marks their 
early career in the Pyrenees, we meet witha country, 
on the right bank, which in appearance is tolerably 
rich, covered with plantations of vines, and sinking 
softly in innumerable hills down to the sea. The 
chain of sand on the sea-coast is bordered by a beau- 
tiful alternation of fields, woods, and meadows, with 
villages bearing the aspect of cleanliness and com- 
fort, their white houses and green window-shutters 
contributing to the agreeable effect of the landscape. 
Here is the district of Saintonge, which, with its 
waving valleys and classic reputation, acquired in 
poetry the name of the Flower of France. Along 
the whole coast, light-houses have been erected, 
that of the tower of Cordouan, built by order of 
Henry IV., being the most ancient and admired, and 
the most celebrated in France. It stands on a rock 
two miles out amid the waves, announcing the 
vicinity of a dangerous coast; and the fancy readily 
turns to it as a memorial of sorrow, on the grave of a 
city engulfed by the encroaching waters—the No- 
vioregum of antiquity. 
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A melancholy spectacle is presented farther north, 
toward Rochefort, that of flat barren wastes, and 
salt marshes, with here and there a spot planted with 
trees, and occasionally there is a village deserted and 
in ruins, high grass, and elder bushes mingling with 
itsremains. It is hence with pleasure that the traveler 
descries the dome of the hospital and the walls of 
Rochefort ; but, notwithstanding its fresh and smiling 
aspect, and the pleasant murmuring of its large elms, 
the town has been literally snatched, at an immense 
cost, from the morass, and no sooner is it passed than 
the dismal swamp again appears. The whole road 
to La Rochelle is of a melancholy character, and 
especially so if traversed under a cloudy sky. It 
crosses a dreary steppe, of which the sea is the 
limit on one hand, and which is apparently boundless 
on the other. At distant intervals are afew tama- 
rind trees; or a lonely farm-house sends out its 
gloomy smoke; or some conical hay-ricks are passed, 
standing round aneglected barn; or a meagre horse, 
with scanty mane, stands beside the road, and neighs 
at the approaching storm. The sea beats against the 
foundations of the road, and the sea-mews cross it, 
driven by the wind, their white wings contrasting 
strongly with the dark and louring clouds. Thus, 
at both extremities of the flat land of Europe—the 
western, where it reaches the Atlantic, and the 
eastern, where it ends with the Caspian—we find 
the same superficial aspect—a monotonous, desolate, 
and treeless waste. 
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SAINT MAGDALEN. 





BY A. P. 





WHERE the western waves are surging 
With a loud unceasing roar, 

Their huge forms in fury urging 
Onward to the rock-bound shore— 

Lovely place for peaceful resting, 
Seldom seen by stranger-men, 

There it lies the ocean-breasting 
Island of St. Magdalen ! 


Fairest isle of Ocean’s daughters ! 
*Mid the wide, encircling sea, 
Tossed by wild, upheaving waters, 
Oft the wanderer turns to thee— 
Turns to thee, and, sadly viewing, 
Longs for quiet such as thine, 
Where, his life again renewing, 
He may dwell in sweet decline. 


Sweet thy vales, thou lovely island! 
Sweet the murmur of thy rills! 
Grawdly rises many a highland 
Frowning o’er surrounding hills— 
While the homes of many a peasant 
Dot the meadows far and wide, 
And the curling smoke in pleasant 
Wreaths is mirrored in the tide. 





When the western breeze is sighing, 
And the summer sky is clear, 
Then the sea-birds boldly flying 
Far to sea their courses steer— 
Far unto the troubled ocean, 
Distant from their island home, 
Hovering with untired motion 
O’er the billows’ sparkling foam. 


But when clouds obscure the heaven, 
And the storm comes down in might! 
And the sky, by thunder riven, 
Shrouds itseif in darkest night! 
Then the troubled wanderers, turning, 
Backward fly on fearful wing, 
And thy lofty cliffs discerning, 
Safe arrive and homeward cling. 


So—’mid life’s unending riot— 
Like the tempest-troubled bird, 
Would 1 seek a place of quiet, 
Where no war of life is heard— 
Some dear place for peaceful resting, 
All unknown to stranger-men, 
Like to thee, sweet ocean-breasting 
Island of St. Magdalen! 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY W. D. WADE. 





INTRODUCTION. 

THERE are men whose whole lives are such a 
chain of calamities, irresistibly hampering them, that 
finally they bow their heads in despair and abide the 
pitiless pelting of the storms of adversity, to which 
they are subjected, in a state of bewilderment and 
helpless apathy. ; 

There are others again, upon whom unmerited 
good-fortune, with exquisite caprice, forces its favors 
with a spirit of determination that seems to act in 
defiance of the ordinary laws of nature, expressly for 
the promotion of their happiness. 

Hence the ancients derived their ideas of Fatalism, 
to which their gods even were supposed to be sub- 
ject, and which they held to regulate the fortunes of 
humanity. 

There is, indeed, something inexpressibly awful 
in the serene, innocent course of Nature’s laws—in 
the beautiful aspect of the invisible, gathered from 
the choice blessings which are scattered over the 
universe and the mysterious system of the hidden 
Power that directs all things—but the mind cannot 
refrain, also, from the recollection, that from behind 
tragic-clouds a fata) arm may suddeniy be extended 
to execute some horrible decree, even in our very 
presence, or perhaps on our devoted selves! And 
then all flows on as smoothly and tranquilly as be- 
fore. The harmony of the system is uninterrupted. 
The face of Nature resumes its smiles! 

For instance. Take yonder purling brook, whose 
surface sparkles in the glorious sunshine! Behold 
that placid pool where the waters linger in their on- 
ward course, as if to revel indelight. ’T is sweet to 
look upon! But mark! A child advances to the 
brink to gaze upon the wondrous deep—he slips— 
he plunges in—he is enguiphed! A few bubbles, for 
an instant mark the spot where death has seized a 
victim—the fair one is forever gone, but the mirror- 
surface shows no trace of that mysterious abstraction 
of the soul from body, that death which will rend 
the hearts of living ones with deepest agony ! 

There isa Bedouin-child of the Desert. Under the 
dark skies of his hemisphere he gallops in freedom 
and devoid of care along the golden sands of the wil- 
derness. He sees the lightning’s flash, he hears the 
thunder-clap, his nervous system is penetrated by 
the electric fluid—he is a corpse ! 

This used to be considered Fatum, palpable and 

dreadful Destiny, the result only of that which was 
' to be—or, if expressly sent, a judgment ! 





When an uncommon and shocking event, which 
cannot be understood, takes place, the better order 
resign themselves submissively to the dispensation, 
the multitude are stupidly astounded, or become 
crazy and blaspheme......... But it is neither 
necessity, fixed destiny, nor blind chance that governs 
us! 

A clear bright and blooming wreath encircles the 
universe, a chain of causes and effects. The fairest 
flower in this bright band is the gift of reason—the 
eye of the soul—which is bestowed on'man to ena- 
ble him to see the connecting links of this great chain, 
and to trace upward from flower to flower, from link 
to link, until he arrive at that Omnipotent hand which 
holds the end of the vast chain, 

Could we but accurately trace this connection, and 
recognize the bearing of each fraction upon the 
other, there would be no longer any accidents, only 
natural consequences! No bad-luck, but faultiness! 

Errors engender that which is unexpected—igno- 
rance begets wonder—misuse produces the terrible, 
the disastrous ! 

One thousand years passes away after another, and 
yet mankind seem to have discovered but little of 
the great mystery. They have unfolded but a few of 
the outside leaves of the magnificent flower of na- 
ture. The past has flown by (like a Holy enigma) 
unraveled. Is not man himself a part of the great 
chain—one of the flowers in the glorious garland? 
Who shall fathom it? 

We will, however, no longer puzzle our brains 
with these subtleties, nor further seek how these 
matters are—but proceed at once to the account of a 
man, of whom it will be difficult to determine whe- 
ther his heart or his Jot was the most enigmatical. 
At all events, such a life as his will prompt the 
query, ‘‘ Wherefore this?” and the interesting his- 
tory will suggest many reflections about foresight, 
fate, and the ultimate basis of all things. 

It is of Abdias, the Jew of the Desert, of whom we 
would treat, and his checkered life will be found of 
the deepest interest to minds capable of entering into 
the workings of the the human heart—its hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, its love’and despair ! 

Let no fellow-creature—who may have heard of 
Abdias, or perchance have seen the old man, in his 
ninetieth year, sitting before his small white house 
in the lone valley—entertain any bitter feeling to- 
ward him, or pursue his memory with reviling or 
curses, nor pause to bless him—of blessings and 
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curses, he plentifully earned both, in his eventful ca- 
reer—but read the following attentively to the end, 
(dear friend,) and then judge the Jew according to 
the promptings of your own heart. 


PART I. 
ABDIAS, THE JEW OF THE DESERT. 


Far away in the desert of the “ Atlas,”’ lays an old 
mysterious Roman city, in ruins and oblivion. For 
centuries it was without a name and without inhabi- 
tants. Europeans, up to the most modern times, 
were ignorant of its existence, and the horseman of 
Barbary, as he flew past on his swift steed and no- 
ticed the antiquated and enigmatical remains, would 
either not think at all of them, their object and 
past history—or he would dispatch the uneasiness of 
his mind with a few superstitious reflections which 
lasted until the gloomy piles had vanished from his 
sight, and the last sound of the jackals, which infest 
the dreary place, had died on his ear. Then when 
surrounded by the, to him, well-known and highly- 
prized desert, he would ride, cheerily and thought- 
lessly on, as ever. 

One race alone shared dominion with the jackals. 
That race, which for four thousand years have been 
wanderers and a scattered people—who, ever since 
their first father wandered, have been compelled to 
be exiles—yet through all this dispersion and wander- 
ing have remained unchanged—ay, more so than any 
other people on the face of the earth! 

Gloomy, swarthy, dirty, biack-looking Jews 
moved to and fro, amid these ruins, passed in and out 
of the deserted city, and dwelt, amid the desolation, 
with the jackals which they ofttimes fed. 

These people dealt in infected rags, and woolen 
stuffs, from Egypt, very often bringing therewith the 
plague into their own homes and families, of which 
many would perish. But the son, with the same 
patience and resignation which distinguished his pa- 
rents, would then take his father’s staff, and go forth 
as the sire had done, to pursue the same employment 
and course of life as his forefathers, awaiting what- 
ever fate might destine for him. 

Such was the race from which Abdias sprung! 

Passing by two decayed palm trees, and entering 
under an ancient Roman triumphal archway, a vast 
heap of walls-—the original object of which is undis- 
coverable—appears in view, amongst which is—or 
was—the abode of Aaron, the father of Abdias. 

On all sides were ruins. Above were the ponder- 
ous remains of a stupendous aqueduct. In front, the 
colossal arch of by-gone triumph! On the ground 
the fragments of temples and statues, over which one 
had to scramble to reach the desolate looking habi- 
tation. But although it seemed from without that 
the genius of dilapidation and ruin had erected its 
standard, over want, poverty, squallor and misery— 
yet within, how different the scene ! 

Esther, the wife of Aaron, glided over Persian car- 
pets more sumptuous and costly than those of the 
Sultan at Stamboul. Her body reposed on the silken 
webs of Damascus. Her cheeks and shoulders were 





fluttered by the softest, richest and most glowing of 
all textures—the tissues of Cashmere. 

A concealed entrance led from the miserable hove] 
to a suite of apartments in which were contained a] 
the luxuries that mortals esteem the greatest acces- 
sories to happiness—so far as the gratification of the 
senses. 

It seemed as if—because the possessor of this sen- 
sual paradise had from day to day to wrench his ex- 
istence, as it were, from the very jaws of death—he 
could not enjoy too much in the brief intervals of un- 
certain life. He experienced a strange and fearful 
delight in the contrast between the most abject po- 
verty, severest exertions, and extreme privation—and 
the ease, luxuriance, and voluptuousness of his pri- 
vate and unknown retreat in the bosom of his family. 

Aaron was the richest inhabitant of the old Romana 
city, now scantily peopled only by this abject race. 
His brethern in ignominy, and blood, indeed knew 
the secret of his wealth and luxury, and not unfre- 
quently were they made partakers of his enjoyment. 
More or less, also, they were similarly circumstanced, 
preserving sedulously the meanest appearance, and 
affecting the greatest poverty. But never was there 
a case known, amongst these Jews, of a betrayal of 
their true state through treachery. 

Thus the Roman ruins were enveloped in impene- 
trable mystery—an object of superstitious awe to 
the roving Bedouins—unknown to all others—and 
when the despised dwellers of this dread-veiled 
place ventured forth into the world to follow their 
pursuit of gain, they were reviled, persecuted, 
beaten, and many even slain, and cast, without cere- 
mony, into a ditch, like jackals. At home it was 
otherwise ! 

The greatest treasure that Aaron possessed, except 
his dearly loved Esther, was her son, (their son,) 2 
little fellow, who tumbled joyously about on the rich 
carpets—a boy with large rolling black eyes, and the 
handsome oriental features of his race. 

This boy was Abdias, destined to be so unfortu- 
nate a man, but at this time the lovely tender flower 
that had budded on the bosom of the charming 
Esther. 

On these loved objects Aaron lavished all those 
rich gifts that he thought would conduce to their 
happiness, those costly rarities which he knew to 
be sought after and prized above every thing by the 
greatest of the earth—the Sultan and the ancient 
Kings of the Jewish line. 

Sometimes, in lonely hours, he would imagine that 
there might perhaps be other happiness—happiness 
springing from the mind and the heart. But he -un- 
derstood not the fleeting emotions, and considered 
such as sources of sorrow to be sedulously avoided. 
The only result of these reflections was, that he re- 
solved, when his son was big enough, that he would 
take him to a doctor in Kahira, that he might become 
wise and learned, like the ancient prophets of his race. 

This resolution, however, was soon forgotten, and 
never carried into effect. The boy had nothing to 
elevate or instruct his mind, but the sublimity of the 
vast blue vault of Heaven, which he looked upon as 
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the mantle of Jehovah! who was the Creator of 
earth, sky, and every thing, and who would one day 
graciously collect his children together, for everlast- 
ing happiness. 

We will pass over the youth of Abdias, with the 
remark, that it was spent amid a superabundance of 
wealth and luxury, in seclusion, and under the over- 
whelming love of his doting parents. 

At length the day arrived when the young man 
was to set out to endure that fate which for centuries 
has been the doom of his race, and which the Lord 
only knows how long they are destined to endure ! 

Aaron conducted his son from the splendid apart- 
ment into the mean ante-room, placed a tattered old 
caftan (turban,) on his head, to correspond with his 
wretched garments, and said— 

‘“ Abdias, my son, go forth into the world and earn 
your living. Since no one in the world can have 
any thing unless it be acquired by his own ingenuity 
and exertion, and as he is liable at any instant to be 
deprived of whatever he may have obtained, and 
there is nothing swre, but the capacity of acquisitive- 
wess—therefore, I say, go forth and learn this great art! 

‘‘ Here, I present you with a camel and a purse of 
gold. Until you have made enough money for one 
person to live comfortably upon, I will give you no- 
thing more, and should you turn out a good-for- 
nothing, useless creature—not the smallest coin shall 
you have, even at my death. 

‘Visit your mother and me often, and when you 
have made enough to support one person, then re- 
turn to take up your abode with us, and I will give 
you enough to provide for another. You may then 
take unto yourself a wife, and we will seek to make 
room for you in our den, where you may enjoy the 
blessings which the Great Jehovah may allot you. 

‘* Now, Abdias, my beloved son, be blessed and 
depart—but betray nothing of the nest in which you 
were hatched.”’ 

The hands of the old man trembled as he laid them 
on his son’s head, and tears poured down his cheeks 
whilst he pronounced the farewell blessing—and 
within, Esther lay on the floor convulsed with grief. 

Abdias submissively mounted the camel which 
knelt down to receive its light burden, and as it arose 
he turned a last look of tenderness on his father, then 
with an obedient but sorrowing heart wended his 
way, for the first time, from his home. 

With the iron endurance, tenacity, and seeming 
indifference, that characterizes the singular people to 
which he belonged, Abdias suflered the pelting of rain, 
hail, and storm on his face, as formerly he had re- 
ceived the caresses of his mother, and the fond pat- 
ling of her delicate soft hands on his velvet cheeks. 

He traveled from country to country, by sea and 
by land, from clime to.clime. He knew no languages, 
but speedily acquired many. He was without money, 
and yet succeeded in amassing gold to stow away in 
the cave. He had received no education or culture, 
and yet, had one, at times, seen him on his meagre 
camel—on which he would sit for weeks, alone and 
Meditative, his keen eyes penetrating far away 
Over the immense void of desert—one would have 








taken him for a prophet, capable of expounding sa- 
cred mysteries. Although he lived so scantily, that 
for many days his only meal was a handful of dried 
dates, yet he was uncommonly vigorous and hand- 
some, or well-favored, like unto those messengers, 
who, of old, used to appear to his people. 

If, also, Abdias was harsh and merciless when it 
served his purpose of gain, and even knavish in his 
dealings with Christians and Moslems—yet there 
were ‘strange emotions and aspirations within his 
heart, which he could not repress—like Mahomet, 
who in his solitude had splendid visions which 
broke out into fiery realities and swept over the 
astonished world. 

To outward appearance, the Jew was only a 
miserable creature whom the meanest Turk might, 
and did kick and trample upon. And yet there was 
a fountain of love and kindness within his bosom 
which showed itself in his care and affection for his 
only friend, his camel, on the neck of which he 
would gently lay his head to repose at night—and for 
which, when chafed or wounded, he would deprive 
himself of the water reserved for his own drink, 
(when every drop was precious beyond our estima- 
tion,) to wash the sores which he then would anoint 
with costly balsam. 

Abdias traveled over the countries of the trading- 
queens of Carthage. He navigated the Nile, crossed 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and had drank of the wa- 
ter of the Ganges. He had toiled and hoarded, traf- 
ficked and accumulated with indefatigable perseve- 
rance—and, at length, after a weary period of fifteen 
years, he returned for the first time to the remains 
of the Roman city in the Desert, 

It was night, he was alone and on foot, for his 
camel had been stolen from him, and he was in the 
most tatterdemalion condition from head to foot. He 
made his way, amid the jackals, to the triumphal 
arch, by scattering amongst them handsful of grain : 
and there stood the two old familiar palm-tree trunks! 

Before Abdias would enter into the inner rooms of 
his early home, he counted out a large sum of money 
—in the treasure-vault—into his father’s hands— 
golden coins of every denomination and country— 
that he had collected and acquired. 

It was more than the old man had expected! He 
embraced and blessed his son—and again—now that 
the ice was broken, caught him in his arms and gave 
vent to the pent-up feelings that had been repressed 
to allow his placing the heavy burden on his only 
child, for so many years—but he considered the or- 
deal necessary for that child’s welfare—and who 
knows but it was requisite and beneficial to the 
young man! 

Abdias flung himself on a heap of mats, which 
were in the ante-room, and gave loose to tears of 
joy—but his body was sorely fatigued. 

The first transport over, the father caused the rag- 
ged garments of Abdias to be removed, and he was 
placed in a soothing and renovating bath, and his 
limbs were carefully rubbed with costly ointments— 
then he was arrayed in sumptuous attire and intro- 
duced into the presence of his mother Esther. 
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Her joy, when pressing her dear son to her heart, 
may be imagined. She almost wondered that he 
was no longer the tender lad of her recollection, but 
a robust, yet very handsome, full-grown man—and 
he could scarcely credit the ravages that time had 
made in the revered form and features of his mother ! 

That very night a lamb was killed and roasted, and 
dispensed amongst the servants of the household, that 
they might rejoice over the return of the young 
master. 

For seven days feasting and festivities were con- 
tinued, to which all the neighbors, (the inhabitants of 
the ruins and people of the Jewish race,) were in- 
vited ; and no dog, or camel, or ass, was overlooked 
in the abundance, and even the jackals of the place 
were fed on the joyous occasion. 

Thus passed the first section of the life of Abdias 
—a season of hardship, pains-taking, weariness, and 
perseverance, but happily terminated! And yet it 
was not altogether ended, for there remains a still 
happier record for usto make. We have not yet men- 
tioned the crowning circumstance—that the old man 
divided his wealth with his son, and sent him to Bal- 
beck, to fetch the beautiful, black-eyed damsel De- 
borah (whom he had there seen and never forgotten) 
home to wife. 

For the second time, then, Abdias bade adieu to 
his childhood’s home, the strange dwelling-place of 
his parents. 

On this occasion Abdias traveled (that is when re- 
turning) with his bride—in the character of a rich 
Turk, having obtained at great cost the requisite 
Jirman—in company of a well-escorted caravan, for 
the goods that he had with him were of exceeding 
value. 

The handsome Turk and his more beautiful slave 
were the talk of the various caravansaries where 
they tarried on the journey. But this fame soon was 
forgotten, and none knew or cared whither the 
couple went. Their trace was lost on the margin 
of the desert. 

A few years passed happily over the heads of the 
young couple in the hidden palace amongst the 
ruins, 

As Aaron became old and infirm he made over 
every thing to the management of his son, who was 
allowed to do as seemed to him best. 

Abdias henceforth, however, no Jonger pursued 
the ways of his fathers, but he traveled about in 
style, generally in the Turkish garb, with pistols at 
his girdle, and various other weapons in keeping with 
his assumed character. Ambition fired him, and he 
embarked in mighty commercial schemes after the 
manner of the Merchant Princes, whom he had be- 
held in Europe. He was eminently successful, and 
from his great gains he provided his house with all 
the refinements as well as luxuries to be found 
amongst the wealthy and most cultivated of other 
countries. 

Riches streamed in from day to day, but they left 
a track toward the desert, on the borders of which, 
from the continued influx of their products, the way 
was beaten so that a finger-post, pointing to the 
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ruined Roman city, was hardly requisite to indicate 
the road ! 

From his after career we may gather what a hid- 
den power and strength of purpose must have dwelt 
within the mind of Abdias, to enable him, for fifteen 
years, patiently to endure the state to which he had 
been subject—one so revolting to head and heart—to 
persevere in his course, and bear it all without com. 
plaining, even when on his dreary journeys. 

The unquestioning obedience and respect for pa- 
ternal control and dictation which he evinced was 
unlimited—even as it is to be found to this day 
amongst the patriarchal race, to an equal and bound- 
less extent. Indeed, it weil may be believed that, 
had Aaron commanded his son to serve a thirty 
years’ apprenticeship at the plough’s tail—he would 
have obeyed without a murmur—and at the expira- 
tion of the term he would have returned home to 
report the dutiful accomplishment of his task. 

Nothing could exceed the affection which Abdias 
exhibited for his aged parents. He gat’ered from 
distant lands every thing that he thought would give 
them pleasure, and when in second-childhood, he 
bore with the caprices and petulance natural to that 
state with exemplary tenderness and patience, treat- 
ing their silliness as he would the infantile ignorance 
of his own offspring—until at length they gently went 
off—and slept with their fathers. 

So far belongs to the first, the happy portion of the 
life of Abdias. That is to say, if we may call that 
happy which the world would so esteem. Gradually 
hereafter ensues that which, in part, he had sowed, 
and that which was the mere fulfillment of what 
was to be. 

Whether such a reserved man deemed it fortunate 
or otherwise, we cannot pretend to determine. At 
all events the sequel differed materially from the 
former train of life, and we can only relate what 
took place, and his own expressions, which we shall 
endeavor to do in the most succinct yet interesting 
manner. 

PART II. 

A few years passed away after the death of Aaron 
and Esther, and then things took a different turn. It 
seemed as if a dark cloud hung over the gloomy 
ruins, and an ill-omened spirit fluttered about the two 
ancient and decayed palm trees. 

It is true, riches and prosperity increased, and 
Abdias remained unchanged. There was no neigh- 
bor, no slave, or even brute beast that he was not 
ever ready to relieve or aid when distressed ; and he 
showered down blessings, out of his abundance, on 
all—but in return he reaped only the hatred of malice 
and envy, for the rest of his race, around him, could 
not endure that he should be so far different to them- 
selves. They said he knew too much, his know- 
ledge would burst him. 

Deborah, too, the wife of his bosom, the partner 
whom he had chosen for his heart’s solace—she 
shunned and disliked, nay, she could not endure the 
sight of him—because he was no longer handsome. 

Whilst in Odessa, Abdias had been taken with the 
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small-pox. He almost died; and when he did re- 
cover, his beauty (which had been extraordinary) 
had vanished. His face was fearfully seared and 
pitted, so that he appeared, when contrasted with his 
former self, the image of ugliness. 

Alas! for him, on his return home Deborah was not 
only shocked, but disgusted with his altered appear- 
ance. She avoided him as much as possible, turned 
her head away, and shuddered when he approached 
her. 

In vain was it that the wife strove, in a measure, 
to conceal her repugnance; it was invincible and 
plainly visible. 

The poor, weak woman had only eyes to admire 
bodily beauty. Mental charms and goodness of heart 
had but little worth to her, in comparison with the 
former tangible recommendation. Of this Abdias 
could form no idea from his short acquaintance in 
Balbeck; and he carried home with him only the 
vivid recollection of her wondrous beauty. 

Now, then, when her husband was thus disfigured, 
and that which alone Deborah could love and appre- 
ciate no longer existed—all was gone! She became 
disconsolate, silent, miserable! 

When Abdias discovered the melancholy fact, he 
withdrew without a murmur to his chamber, and 
prepared the bill of divorce, which would permit her 
with whom he had lived in affection for so many 
years—to separate, and go away from him. 

Deborah, however, would not quit her husband. 
She remained with him, and was perfectly respectful 


and submissive; but from the rising to the setting of 


the sun, she was dejected and miserable. 

The people of Abdias, his neighbors, experienced 
a mischievous joy at this melancholy state of affairs. 
They even laughed in his face, and said it was the 
work of God that had disfigured him—that the 
Angel of Leprosy had been appointed thus to afflict 
him. 

Nevertheless Abdias did not refrain from his kind- 
hess and benefits to the ungrateful wretches whom he 
could not but despise. 

So time elapsed. Abdias made his trips as usual 
inthe service of Mammon, seeking to make money 
with eager covetousness—but he spent it lavishly in 
luxury and the rich adornment of his person. 

Ofientimes would he sit for hours, in the evening, 
by the old aloe behind his miserable-looking house, 
leaning on his hands, and he felt a longing for the 
cold, damp climate of Europe, thinking he would 
there be happier, if he only knew what the learned 
knew, and could live as the noble there lived. 

Thus Abdias thought and brooded over the idea at 
times; and he would look another way when the 
disconsolate form of Deborah flitted past like an evil 
spirit amongst the ruins. But his thoughts were only 
fleeting; he could not, as yet, grapple with them to 
embody a fixed purpose ; and when he again mounted 
his camel to rule and command, he was quite another 
man. His ugly features were lighted up, as his still 
splendid eyes sparkled with energy and pride—and 
there were moments even when his majestic mien, 
his courage and intellect lent to his countenance 
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greater beauty than ever. He seemed as were he 
king of the caravan! 

Yes! Abroad his wealth, intelligence, and bravery 
procured for him that which at home was not to be 
met with—respect, consideration, andcommand. He 
feasted on the adulation and obsequiousness which 
everywhere attended him on his travels, although he 
knew full well that it was but vain show—mere 
mock reverence! 

Nevertheless Abdias idolized the false homage. 
He habituated himself to command al! about him in 
the most despotic manner ; and he found the more he 
did so, the more abject the submission of the syco- 
phants who never doubted his right, which seemed 
inborn and natural. That is to say, they imagined 
him to be a high-born Turk—not a despicable Jew. 

On one occasion this growing love of power was 
particularly exemplified. It was when the deputy 
of a neighboring Bey was sent to him to request the 
loan of a few bags of gold, which he allowed the 
messenger to supplicate long and earnestly before he 
would condescend to grant the favor, in crder to 
gratify the feeling of his own importance. 

An opportunity also occurred, in traversing the 
desert of Lybia, to taste the pleasure of battle. 

The caravan was composed of an unusually great 
number of persons, amongst whom were merchants, 
warriors, and simple travelers. Of these Abdias was 
the most distinguished by splendor and dignity, as he 
was renowned for wealth. Be it remembered that 
ever since he had become ugly in countenance, he 
had cultivated a love of finery, pomp, and martial 
array. 

On the seventh day’s journey, when nothing was 
apparently around them but drifts of sand and black 
rocks, they suddenly found themselves surrounded 
and hemmed in by a swarm of Bedouin Arabs. Be- 
fore they could recover from their surprise, the long 
carbines of the enemy were presented on all sides 
of the caravan, and blazed away. 

Fear seized upon the craven crew of travelers. 
They were amazed, confounded, and helpless. They 
would have made no resistance; but Abdias, well 
armed, and in the splendid costume of a noble Turk, 
gave the battle-cry in thunder tones, commanded all 
to follow him ; and instantly the grim Jew, thus dis- 
guised, rushed on the foe with the boldness and im- 
petuosity of a lion, and the fury of a demon. 

Such a leader could not want followers! The 
temporary panic of the travelers gave way before 
this bright exemplar. 

Abdias himself knew not what he did. He only 
saw his own sabre flash before his bursting eye-balls, 
and then the white form of an Arab fell lifeless from 
its horse! For an instant he paused in amazement at 
his own work—and the next he was slashing away. 
Down went another, and another of the marauders, 
and as the blood flew around him, it seemed as if he 
could not slay enough to satisfy this new-born thirst, 
and as though each sweep of his weapon was en- 
couraged by the yell of a murder-fiend ! 

Following this valiant leader, the travelers soon 
overpowered the Arabs, many of whom on their 
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knees sued for quarter; but such was the thirst of 
blood on the part of the victors, that a knife to the 
heart of the prostrate was the only reply. 

The scarred visage of Abdias shone like the flame 
of wrath, his veins were swollen almost to bursting, 
and his eyes were like two balls of red-hot iron! 
Yet this was the same man who in later days came 
near sacrificing his life for the sake of a poor dumb 
beast, and who even now, when the cry of victory 
proclaimed that all was over, threw away his blood- 
smeared sword with disgust. 

A Turk, who was close by, saw this action, but 
misunderstood the cause, and thinking it was a signal 
of command for him, instantly picked up the reeking 
blade, and reverentially wiping it clean upon his own 
turban, handed it back with the most profound re- 
spect, to the brave and mighty Emir! He knew not 
that Abdias was only an ignominious Jewish dog—a 
thing to be trodden under foot by any Turk! 

As Abdias continued his journey after this occur- 
rence, strange thoughts and desires assailed him. 
What if he could slay the Bey of the province and 
take his place? If he were the Suitan, and could 
Wage war with and subdue the whole earth! What 
then? 

Reflection, indeed, brought with it scorn and con- 
tempt for the pitifulness and nothingness of the world, 
to the feelings of the heart; nevertheless strange 
visions of grandeur and might would allure with the 
deceitful promise that were it so, happiness might 
herein be found. 

Abdias, however, was neither Bey nor Sultana, and 
a dark spirit hovered over him during the whole of the 
journey. It seemed, as he traversed the weary 
wilderness, as though the Angel of Misfortune was 
continually whispering to him to hurry home. His 
heart felt a foreboding of evil awaiting him there— 
yet what ill could there betide ? 

Thus he journeyed with the dread impression, 
vague but heavy, that misfortune was in store. 

At length in the distance he beheld the blue tops 
of Mount Atlas, and the Dismal Angel was yet with 
him. He reached the appointed place where he was 
accustomed to separate from the caravan, and take 
his own course, and, as in the clear starlight he ap- 
proached the well-known ruins, the spirit of oppres- 
sion took flight—what was to be had been accom- 
plished. 

Too soon the returning traveler descried a fatal 
sign. The ruined city was wreathed in smoke! 
The devastator had been again at work, even amid 
the relics of devastation ! 

Nearer he pressed to the melancholy sight. The 
miserable dwellings of the wretched race were 
smouldering ashes—charred posts and beams ap- 
peared amongst the fragments of the mutilated pillars 
and columns of former glory. If heretofore the place 
had been a dismal sight, what then must have been 
its aspect. 

Quickly Abdias rushed to the familiar Arch of 
Triumph—but well might he stay his progress. 

It was a cruel spectacle that greeted his return! 

There, scattered on the ground lay his treasures, 





torn from their hiding-place by a rapacious band of 
Turks under the command of that same Deputy of 
the Bey to whom he had lately given the loan, with 
taunts and scorn, to carry to his master, Melek. 

There were his household gods! His costly furni- 
ture and rich attire! Jewels that might have ran- 
somed princes—luxuries from every clime were 
ruthlessly dragged forth before his eyes, from the vio- 
lated sanctuary of his home. 

Beneath the decayed palm trees, on his noble steed 
sat the officer to direct the savage spoliation. His 
time to jeer and triumph now had come. Gnashing 
his teeth—with but one look of unextinguishable 
hatred—A bdias passed swiftly by to face the scene 
within. 

Oh, bitter scene! Oh, greater outrage! 

Within the despoiled walls, amid the havoc and 
destruction, were gathered a number of his own race 
—fellow inhabitants of the ruins—who, when they 
saw the unhappy man, flew at him in a body, spate 
on him, kicked and cuffed him, and reviled him, say- 
ing— 

‘You villain, you deserve destruction! You have 
befouled your own nest—you have brought the vul- 
tures to devour your own brood! Whilst in the pride 
and vanity of your heart you must needs go swagger- 
ing about in sumptuous garments, the lord did find 
you out, and he (your master) has smitten not you 
alone, but ws! You monster, you must make it 
good to us tenfold what has been stolen from 
us.”’ 

Having made this accusation whilst shamefully ill- 
treating the wretched Abdias, the enraged Jews were 
proceeding to greater extremities when the commis- 
sioner of the Bey interfered. 

‘‘ Let the brave Jew alone,’’ he commanded. “Let 
him alone, I order you, at peril of your lives. He is 
only a dog of a Jew, it is true, but for all that he is 
worth ten thousand such vile things as ye are.”’ 

The soldiers of this officer then ransacked the 
clothes of Abdias, and took from his person every 
thing that he had brought with him from the jour- 
ney. Resistance was vain, and he bore it like a 
stoic, 

‘‘ Farewell, noble merchant. Come soon to our 
town for the interest of your loan,” said the deputy, 
jeeringly, and away he went with his followers» 

Abdias glared like a chained tiger at his retreating 
foes, and when he was well rid of them, he made a 
spring at the head-gear of his camel, and plucked 
from thence a pair of pistols, which, in the eager 
search for gold had been overlooked, and rushing into 
the despoiled apartments, where some of his race yet 
lingered, he shouted— 

“ Let one of you remain on these premises but 4 
single instant and I shoot him dead on the spot—be- 
gone all of youor ye are dead men, come what will 
afterward! Praised be Jehovah !”’ 

As Abdias gave this command with unmistakable 
firmness, his face seemed illumined with unnatural 
light and the neighbors said they saw a light blaze 
playing over the crown of his head on which thé 
hair seemed to stand upright! 
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“With thee, Melek, I will reckon some other 
time,” said the desperate man. 

When the people were going away, for they did 
not hesitate to obey the mandate, they said to each 
other— 

“ After all, if Abdias did bring this trouble on us, 
he is the very man to get us out of it, and perhaps 
make us better off than ever. Let us take heed and 
not offend him any more.”’ 

Abdias looked after them some time, grinding his 
teeth like a savage hyena—then he sighed heavily, 
and without another word went into the inner room 
to look for his wife Deborah. 

Here were no carpeted floors or tapestried hang- 
ings—no rich divans and costly furniture. The bare 
walls, which had existed for centuries, now stood 
forth, dim, dark, and unsightly! The vaulted recess 
that whilom had seemed a fairy palace, hung around 
with richest damask and lustrous embroidery, now 
appeared a fit retreat for vilest eut-throats—a dreary 
murder-hole. And here was Deborah! 

How inscrutable are the ways of Providence! 
This very night Deborah had for the first time be- 
come a mother.’ There, on a heap of straw mats and 
rags, lay the poor forsaken woman. She saw the 
father and held up, to greet him, the little pledge—an 
infant girl—which, amid the terror of the sacking of 
their home, had been prematurely ushered into a frail 
existence, 

For an instant Abdias stood as though bereft of 
sense. His brain whirled with momentary madness, 
and under the shocking impulse he felt as if he could 
snatch the little one and impale it on the lances of the 
spoliators. 

Then came a quick revulsion. He gently took the 
helpless innocent, and with convulsive laughter say- 
ing—*Oh, the fools! The seven-times fools—they 
thought I was bankrupt in happiness !*’ He sank on 
his Knees, in a corner of the wretched chamber, and 
prayed with thanksgiving. 

‘Praise, power, glory and honor be unto the great 
Jehovah, now and for evermore. Amen.” 

Then Abdias knelt beside the forlorn mother, 
kissed her, wept, and as the attendants had fled, he 
set about rendering her all the care and attention 
that he possibly could under the peculiar circum- 
stances. 

Little was he calculated for the office, but his 
clumsy endeavors were rewarded with the first kind 
smile and look of affection, from Deborah, for the last 
five years, 

Oh, joy! The fountain of love again gushed forth 
—his beloved again loved him. 

What need he care for the ruin that had been 
Wrought by the destroyers of his worldly goods, 
when the priceless jewels of connubial love and do- 
mestic felicity had been restored to him with in- 
Crease ? 

From time to time the hateful faces of some of his 
Vile neighbors peered in at the dismantled door, but 
Abdias heeded this not. Sitting on the bare ground 
by the side of his wife, with the little infant-worm 
‘quirming about on his bosom—the sweet accents of 





fondness, and the soft pressure of Deborah’s hand, 
sent a thrill of happiness to his heart such as he had 
never before experienced. And when to his enrap- 
tured gaze Deborah replied by the assurance that 
never had he looked so handsome in her eyes—his 
cup of joy was full! 

How vain now seemed to the Jew the visions he 
had had of happiness to be derived from the learning 
and refinement of Europeans, or the power and glory 
of the Sultan. 

Presently both mother and babe slept. Then Ab- 
dias arose to make search, amongst the plundered 
remains, for whatever might have escaped the gene- 
ral robbery and destruction. Particularly he sought 
some food and nourishment for the invalid. 

Whilst thus engaged, and eyeing the door which 
had been torn from its hinges and could not be closed, 
he perceived the form of Uram, his Abyssinian 
slave, who was cautiously peeping in, afraid to show 
himself lest he should meet with chastisement for 
having fled with the rest—but rather would Ab- 
dias, in his lonely extremity, have rewarded his 
return. 

‘*Come in, Uram. Come in boldly, but gently,” 
said the master, “‘and listen to what I have to 
say.” 

Great was the !ad’s relief, and he quickly entered. 

“Obey but faithfully what I am about to com- 
mand, and I will give you a hundred red coats and a 
hundred red feathers to stick on your head, and make 
you steward over all my servants. You must stay 
here and guard your sick mistress and her babe 
whilst I am away. 

‘¢ Sit here on the floor opposite the door. Here is 
a weapon. Take this pistol and point it so, with its 
mouth toward any one who may seek to enter. Just 
so. 

‘Then tell him to depart on the instant or you will 
kill him on the spot—and if he do not retire that mo- 
ment, then you must hold the pistol fast and present 
it right at him, and pull this little piece of iron with 
your finger—but fear not, and pull hard. 

* Do you understand? Can you do it, Uram?” 

‘Yes, master, Ido! Ican! Iwill! 

We must not omit to state that Abdias had dis- 
covered a flask of wine and some of the preparation 
for making gruel—such as he was accustomed to 
take with him on his journeys—of which he had 
given a warm drink to Deborah before she fell 
asleep. 

Meanwhile the evening had far advanced, and Ab- 
dias, armed with the other pistol, went forth. There 
was no one in the ante-room, in the court, or outside. 
Neither was a soul to be seen about the palm trees, 
or under the ancient Arch of Triumph. The ruffian 
soldiery had gone away. The indignant neighbors 
had retired to their own dwelling-places in the city 
of ruins. All was silent and deserted ! 

It was a picture of desolation, and, what was rare 
in that region, a cold, drizzly rain was falling, which 
varnished the gigantic columns and the mutilated 
portions yet standing of the imposing ancient archi- 
tecture, but sent a chill to the disconsolate beholder, 
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who had deprived himself of his upper garments to 
pile on the miserable couch of poor Deborah. 

The rain increased and poured down in little 
streams as Abdias wandered amongst the well-known 
labyrinths, and brushed past the nodding aloes and the 
trickling myrtles, and although dreary and repelling 
this strange spot—the forlorn oasis, which was avoided 
as an object of superstitious dread by the travelers of 
the circumjacent desert—yet to him who had been 
born here and had ever called it his home, the thought 
of being about to leave it for aye, seemed like banish- 
ment from a terrestrial paradise. *Sad and bitter was 
the prospect. 

The present object of Abdias was to visit some of 
his neighbors, and appease their wrath, so that he 
might obtain their assistance to put the house in 
some kind of order and security, and provide for the 
instant necessities. 

Abdias felt that his thoughtless and unwise show 
and parade in traveling as he had done, without pro- 
per precaution to guard against being traced home, 
had brought misfortune and ruin upon these secluded 
but crafty fellows—for they, too, had been exposed 
and more or less plundered. Accordingly, in order 
to bring things to a speedy conclusion, he offered 
them restitution by making over to them certain 
bonds and securities which he held against his 
debtors. 

The Jews were highly satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, and acceded willingly to his propositions and 
request, praising and honoring him as a David or a 
Solomon, whom they so lately had reviled and ill- 
treated—to which, however, he did not at all allude. 

This being settled, Abdias drew forth a ring, 
which he had managed to secrete, and exchanged it 
for an ass giving milk, in order to supply Deborah and 
the child with this invigorating beverage. 

After a fruitless endeavor to procure the attend- 
ance of some of his former domestics, particularly 
the female servants, who thinking him reduced to 
beggary had absconded or secreted themselves— 
which he thought quite natural under the circum- 
stances—Abdias returned, through a pour of rain, 
leading the ass by the halter, to his own house, hav- 
ing resolved to do the best he could for his now more 
than ever prized Deborah, with his own hands. 

Alas ! she needed no further care! She had fallen 
asleep—but it was the sleep of death! The strong 
broth, with the wine in it, which she had taken, 
‘was too much for her in her weak state, and in her 
sweet slumber she was removed into the unknown 
spirit-land. 

When Abdias crossed the threshold of the inner 
room all was still, as he had left it. Uram was in 
the same attitude, his eye intently staring on the en- 
trance he was commanded to defend, and his pistol 
ready to do its deadly work. Mother and child 
seemed asleep. He approached, he stooped and 
kissed the sleeper. Heavens! The lips were cold 
and clammy— 

‘Oh, my God! 
in agony. 

Too soon the dreadful truth was past adoubt. Yet 


Can this be death!” he shrieked 
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on her countenance still beamed that ineffable smile 
of love and gratitude with which her eyes closed in 
sleep. Peaceful and serene was the expression, and 
it seemed as if the beauty of her youth had returned, 
unimpaired, previous to dissolution—for dead she 
certainly was! 

We will not attempt to describe the frantic grief 
of Abdias, which had free course in the solitary 
chamber where there were no eyes to behold the 
soul-stricken contortions save those of the faithful 
slave Uram, who immovably maintained his post. 

Then memory recalled the evening on which Ab- 
dias first saw the now departed at Balbeck, where 
the golden glow of the rays of a setting sun streamed 
in on her peerless beauty, and in which the brilliant 
plumage of the birds of paradise acquired the richest 
lustre. He thought how tenderly Deborah’s young 
eyes, sparkling with rich beauty, dwelt on him, and 
how confidingly she accompanied him when her fa- 
ther placed her on the camel, as his bride, to come 
to his home. 

It seemed, as he reviewed these scenes, as if but 
a day had intervened, and as if he loved her still as 
then—and as though, were she but yet alive, she 
would be the same to him as in those fond days. 

Thus pondering, Abdias remained in the still room, 
where no sound was heard but the gentle breathing 
of the infant, which he had carefully bundled up in 
a heap of clothes and placed in a niche of the wall. 

It had long been dark when he aroused himself and 
bade Uram take the lantern and proceed to ‘the 
neighbors and make known the sad occurrence. 

‘* You may lay aside your weapon—she no longer 
needs protection—and go unto the Klagewetber 
(women hired to make lamentations over the dead) 
and desire them to come and perform their duties. 
Tell them I have yet five gold pieces remaining, all 
of which I will give to them.” 

When Uram had gone out, Abdias peered into the 
gloom to see if any one were near, and not discover- 
ing a living creature, he returned to the corner 
where the cherished remains of his wife lay, and 
again kissed and pressed the cold, inanimate clay. 

Then he thought of the babe—perhaps it, too, was 
dead, for he could no longer distinguish its faint 
breathing. He struck a light and flew to the spot. 
It was asleep, but on its little brow bright drops of 
perspiration were in thick clusters, for in his anxiety 
to keep it warm enough he had almost smothered it 
with the old clothes. The long shadow of the man 
fell on the corpse as he stood with his eyes intently 
fixed on the little face before him, and he sought in 
the miniature to discover a resemblance to the dear 
deceased, but he sought in vain—the features were too 
vague and indistinct. 

The slave Uram remained long enough away to 
warrant the supposition that he had embraced the 
opportunity to forsake the abode of misery like the 
rest; but at length the sound of a number of people 
was heard in the outer rooms. They pressed for 
ward into the presence of the dead. 

The greater part were women, and they made 4 
terrible commotion. Some came to condole—others 
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out of curiosity and a morbid desire to see death— 
and some were the professional women employed on 
these occasions by this people. 

One there was who dreaded the face of Abdias. 
It was Myrta, the body-slave, or handmaid of poor 
Deborah. She had fled without thought, along with 
the other servants, when the robbers broke in and 
commenced to plunder, and when she heard of her 
master’s return she dared not reappear. However, 
on learning the dreadful tidings of the sudden death 
of her mistress, she could not restrain herself, and 
she at once hurried to the spot. 

Myrta was the first to enter, and rushing to the 
corpse, she flung herself on her knees beside it, 
weeping and tearing her hair. Then she kissed the 
cold hand, and in piteous accents called upon the de- 
parted to hear her and forgive her. After which, 
taking hold of the feet of Abdias, she besought him 
to kil her for her wicked desertion of her loved 
mistress. : 

Abdias raised the girl up kindly, and pointing to 
the child, bade her show her love for its mother in 
her care of it. 

Myrta flew to the little babe, which she covered 
with caresses, and at that instant the women com- 
menced the dismal wail for the dead! 

Restraining, with violent effort, the torrent of his 
grief, which would unman him, Abdias hushed the 
lamentation and clamor, saying in a firm and authori- 
tative voice— 

‘ Let her alone in peace, the dear, dead Deborah! 
Ye who have no business here, make way. Depart 
hence, and let them commence, to whom it belongs 
to attend to the corpse. Wash and anoint her. 
Dress her in her most splendid attire. Adorn her 
with costliest jewelry and richest ornament. You 
see all the closets and chests are open—help your- 
selves! Array her in fine linen! Sing your funeral 
songs and bury the dead decently out of sight. 

“What dol say? My God! she has been plun- 
dered of all these things! Poor dear soul, how @if- 
ferent was thy father’s house. But thou art already 
in Paradise, Deborah, with thy father! Thou wilt 
already have told him how it has been with thee and 
Abdias!”? 

Having spoken these feeling words, the wretched 
mourner went into a corner to hide his emotion. 

The throng of neighbors withdrew, muttering that 
he was a hard-hearted man to dismiss them so un- 
ceremoniously—that his poor wife had had but a sorry 
ume with him here—and now must go into the grave 
with the garments of a beggar—what signified now 
a few kind words, or the semblance of regret ? 

Yet kind was the heart of Abdias, deep his affec- 
tion, and sincere his sorrow. Too sacred, and too 
deep, was his affliction for public display. 

With the burial of Deborah ended the second 
€poch in the life of Abdias. 

PART III. 

The birth of the little infant was attended with 
effects which materially altered the destiny of Abdias. 

Yes, this simple circumstance which he looked upon, 








truly, as a great event did very greatly affect him. 
Had it not occurred, Deborah would not then have 
died, but would have continued to loathe and detest 
her husband. He would have been a victim to the 
wantonness of absolute power, which plundered and 
tyrannized at will—but she would have been more 
miserable than ever. 

In this deplorable situation the heart of Abdias, in 
the solitude of the desert, would have boiled with 
fury; and doubtless he would have busied his brain 
to concoct some dreadful plans of revenge against 
the robber Melek, and the faithless neighbors and 
friends who had not only forsaken, but reviled and 
abused him. His revenge would probably have been 
fierce and sanguinary, like the assaults of his native 
African jackals. , 

What would it matter, toa man who had exhibited 
such indomitable perseverance and patient endurance, 
if it should need a period of twenty years to con- 
summate an end on which his iron will was bent, 

His people—to whom Abdias was a complete mys- 
tery, for they could not understand his apparent in- 
difference and tranquillity under his losses—feared 
the return of each day, lest it might bring forth some 
outburst of revenge on themselves—saying that he 
was only ‘‘biding his time.’”? Therefore, when a 
circumstance occurred, which we will shortly relate, 
they were very greatly relieved. 

How different now the state of Abdias! 

In place of the empoisoned stream of malignant 
and revengeful feelings coursing through his veins 
with rancorous hate and withering influence, his 
heart o’erflowed with the ‘‘ milk of human kindness.” 
His bosom swelled with tranquil joy and fervent 
gratitude. Daily, in his secret chamber, he thanked 
the Great Jehovah for this mighty meed of happiness. 

Filled with paternal love and tenderness, he could 
not conceive how such delight could spring from 
so insignificant a souree—how a man could feel so 
deeply interested in a little helpless animal !—how 
he could gaze with fondest emotion on that unformed 
countenance—watch those tiny fingers—admire the 
pretty little toes—and peer intently (as he often did) 
into those young eyes, seeking to trace the germ of 
thought and consciousness. 

These tender orbs were of the deepest azure, 
whilst both parents had eyes of darkest black, and 
when the little creature ope ned wide these beauteous 
portals of the soul, (perhaps as yet in but incipient 
state, who knows?) it seemed as though the mighty 
outer world lay wndiscerned. 

The little object was a deeply absorbing mystery 
——this young shoot of the parent stock, sprung from 
his own existence, and awaiting an unknown de- 
velopment from the Divinity. 

The whole nature of Abdias seemed changed. 
Now he feared death. He was careful of his health, 
and shunned danger. The neighbors and the world 
were of no account to him—only a chance time the 
dark form of Melek would cross his mind and darken 
his new-found happiness. But this would speedily 
vanish. As heretofore he went about in vile apparel, 
and dealt in rags and old clothes, etc., but never left 
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the house for any time, and he bestowed particular 
care on the ass whose milk was the sustenance of 
the little baby, Ditha. 

Meantime, Myrta (the former handmaid of Debo- 
rah) attended the little motherlers thing, night and 
day, with the utmost love and devotion. But Abdias 
she could not bear. It seemed as if to her own aver- 
sion she had added that evinced by the deceased, and 
deemed it a pious offering to the manes of her mis- 
tress to cherish this feeling. She knew not of the 
dying reconciliation and the renewal of pristine love, 
on the part of poor Deborah. 

Uram, on the contrary, was devotedly attached to 
his master, and cared little for the child. These 
two servants were all that remained of the household. 

At length the event took place which relieved the 
little colony, of the ruined city, of anxiety and ap- 
prehension. It was the departure of Abdias from 
their midst. When the time arrived that Abdias 
judged the little infant able to bear the fatigue of a 

journey, he determined to set out, and abandon forever 
the xow miserable abode of his youth and after life. 

On a certain day, having made his arrangements 
to be alone and undisturbed, he entered the vaulted 
and desolate chamber in which his Deborah had 
died, and, being provided with the requisite imple- 
ments, he went to work in one corner and removed 
a large stone from the massive wall. This revealed 
an arched recess, like an oven, from which he took 
out a copper casket, that, being covered with verdi- 
gris, seemed as if it had rested for a length of time 
in this unsuspected depository. By touching a spring 
the lid flew open, and thence he drew forth several 
papers, which might be notes, and some parchments, 
seemingly of great value, for they all were nicely 
wrapped up in silk and packed in wool. 

Abdias then rubbed the parchment documents with 
a white powder until they became flexible, and could 
be handled without making a rustling noise. Then 
he folded each separate piece in a bit of water-proof 
silk, and proceeded to sew them up in different parts 
of his wretched-looking under-garments—some also 
in his worthless turban, which was covered with 
patches of all sorts, colors, and thicknesses. 

This job was effected with matchless ingenuity to 
avoid suspicion of the value which the seeming men- 
dicant was about to carry on his person. 

Then the old Jew removed certain portions of the 
stone-floor, and from the foundation-walls took out 
some of the masonry below the level of the floor, 
(under which all might in vain have been dug up and 
searched for treasure,) and from each place he with- 
drew a quantity of gold pieces. These he also dis- 
tributed amongst his clothes, in small pockets, with 
the object, in case of being searched by robbers, that 
this easily-discovered booty might satisfy them, and 
preclude further investigation. 

When all of this had been accomplished, Abdias 
carefully destroyed every vestige of his work, re- 
storing the floor to its original appearance, and fixing 
the stone of the little chamber with cement, so that 
none could detect the purpose that itso well answered. 

This important matter being successfully com- 








pleted, Abdias fell on his knees, in the middle of the 
fexiorn vault, to thank and glorify the Great Disposer 
of all things. 

Next day Abdias presented his slave, Uram, with 
a large gold coin, and made an excuse to send him 
out of the way. Then he set Myrta and the babe 
upon the ass, and having bound sandals on his feet, 
he took the beast by the bridle and set out on his 
journey across the desert. 

Soon were the travelers encompassed with the 
dry, golden atmosphere, and oppressed with glaring 
light and burning heat! 

Abdias had provided a plentiful supply of the pre- 
paration for broth, and water, which, with its own 
provender, the animal bore on its back. He himself 
carried a white Arab cloak and a bundle of neces- 
saries, in order as much as possible to spare the 
dumb beast, which he looked upon as the nurse 
of the child, to which it gave sustenance—and he 
almost thought that the faithful ass was gifted with 
reason, and Joved the little dependent on its bounty. 
In truth, the animal traversed the deep sand, which 
scorched its hoofs, with admirable patience and good- 
will; and when its master gave it the much-needed 
water, its large intelligent eyes clearly expressed 
gratitude. 

Myrta only accompanied Abdias for the sake of 
the child, but to him she spake not, though she ad- 
dressed the infant frequently in terms of endearment. 
The fond father walked by the side, in silence, 
alternately looking down at his aching feet, and then 
peeping in the panier, where, well shaded, slept 
Ditha, his baby-girl ! 

On the morning of the second day’s journey, the 
blue mountains, which were the first land-marks, ap- 
peared lofty and distinct in the distance, at the boun- 
dary of the desert ; but all day long they still seemed 
far off, and not until eventide did they reach even the 
foreland of the same. The short twilight of the 
country, however, enabled them to gain that green 
refreshing border, where grass and herbs awaited 
the patient co/a, (the ass,) anda clear spring, which 
was acceptable to all. . 

Here, as on the former night, Abdias made a bed 
for Myrta and the babe with his large, white cloak, 
and himself lay down to sleep on the bare sand, as 
he had often done in his youth. 

At break of day the old man was awakened by 
some strange sound. It seemed to him as if he were 
dreaming that, as some thirty years before, when he 
used to journey with the caravans—he had been 
aroused by the sound of camels: and, indeed, when 
his eyes were fully opened, he beheld, not far off, 
a camel which was snorting and inhaling the fragrant 
air of dawn. 

Nor was this all. On the ground he saw a man 
lying, around whose arm one end of the camel’s 
halter was entwined. Abdias was very much 
astonished, and springing up hastily, ran to examine 
the stranger. 

To his greater surprise, it was no stranger, but 
Uram! ; 

Yes! there, worn out and exhausted with fatigue 
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and hunger, lay the faithful slave, who had followed 
his master. He was asleep, and his countenance, 
within these two days, had altered so as to make 
him look ten years older than before. 

When the lad was aroused he explained, that find- 
ing his old master had decamped, he resolved to 
follow, for which purpose he had taken a camel be- 
longing to the Jew Gad, leaving in lieu of it the only 
money he was worth in the world—the gold coin he 
had just received as a present from Abdias—and had 
set out on their track. 

In places he had been able clearly-to distinguish 
the prints of the ass; but then, shortly, they would 
be lost ; and it needed much time and search to get on 
the trial again, which had prevented his coming up 
with them sooner; and as he was totally unprovided 
with water, or any provisions, he had suffered 
terribly, having fasted for upward of fifty hours, and 
that whilst crossing the burning desert. He said that 
when last night came he had lost the track, and would 
have stopped to lie down; but the camel, doubtless 
guided by instinct, had pushed on to the spring, and 
that after he had drank he fell down exhausted, with- 
out having thought to look once around him. 

The first thing was to provide the lad with food, 
and after the proof of attachment which he had dis- 
played, Abdias could not forbear to allow him to 
accompany them, and this he did with expressions of 
kindness. 

So with the addition of Uram and his camel the 
travelers proceeded toward the mountains, carefully 
avoiding men and their habitations, encamping at 
night in gorges, or under rocks, and keeping up a fire 
every night as their only means of protection from 
wild beasts. 

Thus they journeyed for eight-and-twenty days, 
through a dreary waste, during which time Abdias 
experienced a soul-felt happiness for his darling 
Ditha ; not only continued well, but the air and exer- 
cise had given to her cheeks a healthy, lovely bloom. 

During this time they did not encounter any hu- 
man beings or wild animals. The only living things 
to be seen were the eagles, which sometimes soared 
high over them; but the wanderer thought, grate- 
fully, that an angel of mercy and kindness had been 
permitted to accompany and preserve them. 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth day, when 
they arose from their primitive couches, they found 
themselves on a barren, shrubless plain of table-land. 
But what a prospect was before them! They had 
almost reached the verge of this dreary tract, from 
whence the ground descended to a fruitful slope of 
luxuriant verdure, and dotted with dwellings, white 
Villages, and a town in the distance ; and beyond all 
Stretched a vast expanse of blue or almost black, to 
the furthest limits of the horizon. 

“Oh, wonder! wonder! What is that?’ ex- 
claimed Uram, who had never been beyond the 
desert, “Oh, Myrta! see the miraculous wilder- 
ness !?? 

And the maiden stared with stupid wonder. 

“That is the sea! It is water—all sa/¢ water: 
They call it the Mediterranean Sea, over which we 
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must go—in a floating-house, or caravan, called a 
ship—to reach the fertile land, which is named 
Europe,” replied Abdias to the wondering children 
of Sand-land. 

Although anxious to have a nearer view of the 
phenomenon, it was with regret that Uram and 
Myrta turned their backs on the desert country 
which had given them birth; and Abdias even, so 
accustomed to travel, felt a pang at that instant. 

They reached the seaport; and here, whilst wait- 
ing for some weeks to embark, the faithless Myrta 
forsook her charge for a lover from the deserted city, 
who promised to take her back to the only place 
where she was acquainted, or thought she could be 
happy. 

At length Abdias and the little girl, accompanied 
by Uram, are on ship-board. The shores of Africa 
are fast fading from view, and the homeless wanderer 
thinks bitterly of Melek, the spoliator. 

To Uram all is new and wondrous. He is young, 
curious, and hopeful. The ship, the sea, sailors, 
passengers, and the strange sounds of foreign language, 
the mighty wings of the floating habitation, and their 
varied evolutions—all these are for a brief time ob- 
jects of absorbing interest! But soon he is prostrate 
with that miserable complaint, sea-sickness ; and he 
is kicked and cuffed from one corner to another, by 
the rude and pitiless mariners. 

In vain had Abdias sought to procure a nurse for 
Ditha, by offers of a large sum of money to be paid 
on landing in Europe—who would credit or accom- 
pany a beggar? During the whole voyage, therefore, 
the fond father had to perform all the duties of nurse 
and mother to the helpless little one, amid the sneers 
and jeers of unfeeling men. 

With accustomed patience and submission, the Jew 
endured every insult, and at times, whilst poor Uram 
would lay beside him with tears of indignation 
streaming from his eyes at the indignities heaped on 
his master, a smile of disdain and secret satisfaction 
would light up the inexplicable features of the old 
man, as he said, ‘‘ Never mind, lad—the end is not 
yet!” 

The only anxiety Abdias seemed to feel was, lest 
a storm might arise, and shipwreck deprive him 
of his little idol ; but safely the voyage is made—the 
European port is reached. 

Fate seemed to prosper the outcast. It was but 
temporary. Abdias carried misfortune with him 
without being aware of tt! 

The quarantine detention had expired, the pas- 
sengers were landing with goods and baggage, 
when amongst the rest appeared the strange group, 
which excited no little merriment and ridicule on the 
part of the spectators. 

A meagre, haggard Jew, with frightful features 
seared by small-pox in an unusual degree, whose 
only pack was an infant bundled in rags, and closely 
pressed to his breast, then a half-naked lad, wholooked 
like a pliable bronze figure set with springs, leading 
a poor miserable ass—over the whole of which group 
seemed to lay a coating of the gray dust of the desert, 
which gives to the beasts of the wilderness that 
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strange dissolvable color; this group it was that for 
an instant attracted the notice of the crowd on the 
quay, but soon were lost in the throng of a large 
maritime city where strangers from all parts were 
huddled together and jostled without remark or 
notice. 

We will now anticipate a little of our history to 
describe the place where we shall soon find our 
strange characters. 

It was a very secluded valley, in a remote part of 
Germany, our beautiful fatherland. Perhaps some 
eyes may fall on these columns (pages) which have 
rested on the lonely vale, but thousands and tens of 
thousands, within no very great distance from thence, 
knew not of its existence. 

There was no highway leading to this place, along 
which travelers might arrive here—no river to lead 
ships and commerce to this quarter—no renowned 
beauties or wonders to attract the attention of all- 
exploring tourists! Therefore, years might flow on 
without the peaceful glade being trodden by the foot 
of man. 

Here reigned the undisturbed tranquillity of the 
desert. Here flourished the unobtrusive charms of 
solitude. Sweetly played the sunbeams on the green 
grass of the verdant plain, as if love and kindness 
smiled on a spot yet free from care and strife and 
misery. 

At the time of which we speak the valley was, in- 
deed, tenantless, wholly so, fresh as from the hand 
of Nature. At present it contains a neat white house, 
surrounded by a few cottages and fields—other wise, 
desert as before. The verdant lawn, of richest green, 
is diversified by large gray blocks of stone, and the 
lone retreat is abruptly hemmed in by hills whose 
sides and summits are fringed with the ever-green 
border of a pine-tree forest. Whilst to the south, in 
the far distance, arise lofty mountains, which reflect 
the bright blue sky, and in the midst of the miniature 
plain gently meanders a purling brook, after its im- 
petuous descent from the steep hill-side. 

It was in this valley that Abdias, on his pilgrimage 
in Europe, determined to pitch his tent; or, more 
properly, to build himself a house, and take up his 
abode after the fashion of the inhabitants of his new 
country. 

The Jew was particularly led to this selection by 
a fancied resemblance between this spot and a por- 
tion of a valley of Mesopotamia, to which tradition 
assigned the site of the ancient city of Nineveh. But 
the mountains that bounded the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia were not gemmed with the same bright blue 
diadem reflected by our azure sky! 

We have said that no road led through the lonely 
valley ; but there was a foot-path frequented by the 
peasantry who lived beyond, on their way to the 
church, from which they were so distant. 

Great was the surprise of these folks, one Sabbath, 
to see materials and preparations for a house in this 
hitherto unoccupied spot. Each week after they 
noticed progress, until a small but neat white house 
appeared complete, and a garden was commenced. 

In reply to the natural inquiries, nothing could be 
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learned but that it was erected for a strange, out- 
landish foreigner of hideous aspect. Afier a little 
while these few passers-by gave the house no more 
attention or thought than the huge gray rocks that 
were to be met with in all directions around it. 

With the proceeds of those mysterious papers 
which Abdias had so adroitly concealed, he had pur- 
chased this property, and built the house, (which, on 
account of his being a Jew, was deeded to a Chris- 
tian merchant with whom he had dealings, and 
whose services he was able to requite,) in order to 
have a home for his beloved daughter—and he de- 
termined to live on his money in the style of a re- 
tired European merchant. 

At the time when we (who write this account of 
a man of singular character and fortunes) visited the 
valley the house had long been finished and occupied, 
and we had the good fortune to be hospitably enter- 
tained by its host, the Jew Abdias, as will hereafter 
duly appear. 

The interesting and extraordinary circumstances 
which we are about to narrate had occurred some 
time previously, but the sequel we did not learn 
until some years later, when we sought the lone 
place, hoping once more to behold and converse with 
the remarkable old man—but he was dead ! 

We remarked—on the occasion of the voyage— 
that “ Abdias carried misfortune with him, without 
being aware of vt ;’’ and so the event proved, as we 
shall see. 

Before Abdias entered upon his property he began 
to find it out. He felt convinced that Ditha was im- 
becile, or an idiot. She had attained the age of two 
years, and yet showed no more reasoning power, or 
faculty of observation, than a babe of six months. 

The countenance of the little one was, indeed, 
lovely; and every day it developed features of the 
father, (in the days of his youth and beauty,) joined 
to the sweet and delicate lineaments of Deborah, 
when a bride of surpassing attraction; but no soul 
breathed in the look, no life animated the muscles, 
as with the accustomed vigor of babyhood ! 

Ditha did not clutch at every thing with childish 
glee, and stare about with curious or astonished gaze, 
but remained with her eyes wide open and vacant. 
They wandered not from one strange object to an- 
other in admiration, but were fixed and unintelligent. 
Neither could the baby prattle, but emitted strange 
sounds, unlike incipient speech, low, soft, and in- 
comprehensible. Still it was good and tranquil, and 
scarcely ever cried or winked those large and lustre- 
less blue eyes. 

So it was with Abdias, he was lonely as ever—for 
ere the expiration of the first year Uram languished 
in the new climate, pined, and died. 

Lone he was as ever—for in the beautiful image of 
his daughter—the image of his own childhood, the 
picture of his once dearly loved wife, the being that 
he had wished to be reared amongst all the refine- 
ments and intellectual culture of Europe, and sur- 
rounded with choicest pleasures and blessings—the 
object almost of adoration, the only being on earth 
for him to live for—in this helpless innocent there 
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was no vestige of mind, and little perception even, 
to be discerned ! 

Oh, dreadful mockery! Cruel fate! Ever lay 
the little creature in its tiny cot, with the same un- 
alterable placid look—with enchanting beauty—but 
inanimate and devoid of consciousness. 

“Ah! Thus it will ever be!’? mentally said the 
distracted parent. ‘My darling Ditha, she will 
grow older, but, alas, the sad condition of hopeless 
imbecility must continue !”’ 

Abdias would sit by the insensible little one and 
scan futurity, and he thought: thus shall I watch 
until I die, and then she will not know what has 
happened. No change will come over those pain- 
fully sweet features when the father becomes uncon- 
scious as his mind-bereft child. 

The poor afflicted Jew, at times again, would re- 
fuse credence to the shocking calamity, and try to 
believe that it was only a case of remarkably retard- 
ed development of the faculties, and he determined, 
so soon as installed in the new house, to try every 
attraction to allure and quicken the slumbering soul 
within the precious casket. 

To this end Abdias had his own dwelling-room 
fitted up most tastefully, and here was Ditha’s little 
cot placed, that he might ever be near and always 
engaged in the work of kindling the embers of the 
mental flame, which he would fain believe did exist 
within the docile infant. 

Whilst Abdias was thus occupied, a thought flash- 
ed, meteor-like, across his brain—an idea terrible in 
itself, but yet far less dreadful than the conviction of 
hopeless, irretrievable idiotey! He thought, ‘ Per- 
haps my child is only blind!” 

What a depth of misery does such an expression 
convey! How unspeakable must the anguish have 
been which could hail such a suggestion as a relief! 
Yet so it was, and naturally—for there are degrees of 
misery, and how often do we think the worst has 
befallen, when the evil might have been tenfold 
greater. 

By attentive observation and constant attendance 
on his darling, the father detected that she was sen- 
sible of sound. She would smile and turn her head 
that way when he tinkled a pretty little silver bell 
in her ear, that he had vainly held before her eyes to 
attract attention. 

This it was that started the new idea, for a suspi- 
cion had never before occurred; those beautiful 
blue eyes having no defect that he could discern. He 
followed up the experiment with the most intense 
interest. Clearer and sweeter played smiles on the 
cherub’s lips, and a visible shade of intelligence and 
recognition illumined those habitually vacant fea- 
tures. Then it was that Abdias exclaimed with fer- 
vor and gratitude— 

“Thank God! My child is only blind!” 

It may easily be imagined that the fact (once sur- 
mised) was easily ascertained, and with this know- 
ledge, hopes of the understanding and intellect of the 
little one filled the father with delight, and he dared 
even further to hope that sight itself might be added 
to complete the human organization which he had 





deplored as irredeemably devoid of its crowning 
attributes. 

One doctor and occulist after another was called in, 
the most celebrated that could be found far and near, 
without regard to expense. But in vain their efforts. 
Ditha was pronounced dlind past cure, but in no 
other respect deficient. So at length, in despair, no 
more attempts were made, and the patient sufferer 
was allowed to exist in peace. 

Abdias had reaped the consolation, from this dis- 
covery, that there was much that his child could 
learn from his persevering teachings, and that every 
thing short of sight, might be acquired in time. 

In the deep devotion of his love for the unfortu- 
nate little one, he adopted a resolution worthy of the 
man, and evincing most strongly his paternal affec- 
tion. He determined, if possible, to obtain great 
wealth for her sake, as a means of enabling the be- 
loved object to command all the comforts and happi- 
ness that her limited sphere of enjoyment would 
permit—thus to alleviate as much as might be, the 
sad misfortune when death should have removed 
him. 

Henceforth Abdias became avaricious and miser- 
ly. He dismissed his household retinue, retaining 
simply a nurse for Ditha, a maid of all work, and a 
watchman to take care of the house in his absence. 
These were people of his own race. 

Thenceforward Abdias went in shabby attire, and 
commenced trading and trafficking in any way that 
profit could be made, and denied himself every super- 
fluous expense, living as frugally and even miserably 
as during his fifteen years’ apprenticeship. 

Yes! for the attainment of this great object—wealth 
to bequeath to his hapless daughter—Abdias recom- 
menced a life of penury, toil, and ignominy, when 
his hair had already turned gray! To amass riches, 
he bent all the energy of his mind and body, as with 
the craving of the tiger for blood, for he was haunted 
and impelled by thoughts of his years, which could 
not be long, and his death hung like an incubus over 
him, on account of the loneliness it would bring to 
his ohild. 

Amidst rain and storm, by day and night, even 
when a dog would crouch in its kennel, and a pole- 
cat would not leave its hole, the bent form of the old 
Jew would glide across the country, and perhaps, 
with trembling hand he might knock at the door of a 
hut to seek admission for shelter; but even this small 
boon was accorded with ill-grace, or perhaps refused 
with contumely, for he had become an object of 
scorn and hatred. 

At home even, it was little better. His Israelitish 
servants cheated and deceived him, ascribing the 
misfortune of his daughter toa judgment from Hea- 
ven upon him. The few Christians who had occa- 
sion to pass the white house, never did so without 
crossing themselves, with feelings of aversion toward 
the Jew miser and his race. 

This mode of life, relieved only by his attention to 
Ditha, whenever at home, continued some time, 
when at length Abdias was taken seriously ill, and 
for several weeks he was unable to see his child, 
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who was also sick, and frequently was seized with a 
strange trembling of the nerves and limbs. So both 
father and daughter were under the doctor’s care. 

Shortly after his recovery as Abdias was engaged 
in his room, poring over accounts and calculations, 
there was a violent thunder-storm raging, to which, 
however, he paid no attention until aroused by a 
tremendous clap, which seemed to burst right over 
the house, almost instantaneously following a perfect 
blaze of lightning. 

The affrighted father flew into Ditha’s chamber. 
A thunderbolt had penetrated the roof. The room 
was full of dust. The wires down one side of the 
cage which contained the black warbler, whose notes 
so much delighted Ditha, were molten with the fiery 
messenger—yet strange to say, the bird remained 
alive on its perch!—and Ditha was untouched, but 
her features were convulsed with fearful agitation 
like the agony of death! 

As the father wildly rushed toward her she 
shrieked, as one might at sight of a ravenous wild 
beast, and raised her tiny hands as if to keep him off! 

‘Gracious Heavens! Is it possible Ditha can 
see?’ Frantic with the conjecture, Abdias snatched 
a burning brand from the hearth and held it before 
she Pre one’s face. Still the features were shock- 
ingly agitated, again she shrieked and motioned him 
away, but the eyes followed the fiery stick—she was 
no longer blind! 

Almost beside himself with this joyful phenome- 
non, Abdias shouted like one possessed for the 
watchman, and he told him to gallop for life and 
death, and bring the doctor, and he should have one 
thousand gulden on his return, if he only made the 
utmost possible speed. 

Meantime the Jew took the precaution to place his 
daughter immediately in bed, and to darken the room. 
Then he sate by her and strove with endearing tones 
and expressions gradually to hush the tumult of the 
first experience of sight. Sometimes his own trans- 
ports of suppressed emotion were so great that he had 
to walk about to compose himself, and he clenched 
his hands until his nails sunk into the flesh like iron 
driven into wood, to keep within command and regain 
comparative quiet. 

Ditha also, by degrees, became calmer, and after 


she had given some kind of a confused account of 


her bewildered feelings at the strange noises she had 
heard, and the wonderful appearances that had come 
before her eyes, she was overcome with fatigue and 
excitement, and dropt asleep. Her eyes were in- 
voluntarily closed to the new-found treasures, and 
she relapsed into accustomed darkness. 

Abdias gently loosened his hand from her tender 
grasp, and aflectionately embracing the innocent 
sleeper, he went forth into the garden to pray to Je- 
hovah and return thanks to the Most High. 

The storm had passed away, but not without great 
destruction to the crops in the neighborhood. The 
sun was setting in placid splendor, the meadow 
sparkled in the golden rays, and the rainbow—the 
arch of promise—spanned the background of the 
splendid picture of the firmament. 





About midnight the doctor arrived. Ditha was 
again seized with convulsive twitching and trembling 
of the joints and limbs, but under judicious and sooth- 
ing care, became, by degrees, restored to strength. 

Cautiously and gradually the light was allowed to 
enter the chamber, until finally the last veil was 
withdrawn—and then the immensity of earth—the 
overwhelming glory and majesty of its sublime cano- 
py were exhibited, for the first time, to the astonish- 
ed child. Yet it was weeks and months before the 
new-born perceptions could grasp and distinguish the 
beauties on which, afterward, the sweet creature 
used so rapturously to dwell. 

Thus passed over one of the events of so much 
importance in the strange life of Abdias, thence 
doubly endeared. 

Now comes the most delightful portion of his 
checkered existence, for henceforth he lived in the 
only happy state of man’s being—domestichappiness ! 

PART IV. 

Abdias was no longer miserly, as for some years 
he had been. His heart was so opened to generosity, 
that he actually recompensed the sufferers in his 
vicinity—whose yet unripened harvests had been 
ruined by the storm which had resulted so happily 
for him—-but only two of the recipients of his 
bounty came forward to thank him for it. His for- 
mer ways had engendered dislike and scorn which 
would not admit gratitude. 

Little did he care in the fullness of his joy. His 
only thought was the education of his daughter—to 
instruct her in the magnificient mysteries within the 
compass of sight—to point out the millions of beau- 
ties with which creation teems—and never was he 
engaged in a more delightful and even self-instructive 
occupation! Innumerable were the charms of na- 
ture, heretofore overlooked, that he discovered! 
Delightful the investigation ! 

It would seem as if Fate had destined this man to 
experience every variety of fortune and condition— 
the choicest pleasures and severest privations—to 
revel in|uxury and be subject to abject poverty and its 
concomitant misery. Hisloved child had been encom- 
passed with darkness, as if that the contrast might be 
afforded of the exquisite blessing of sight. The Jone- 
liness and despair of his situation was exchanged for 
sweetest companionship, purest enjoyment, and 
brightest hope ! 

Abdias was now old, care and anxiety had furrow- 
ed his cheeks, time and sorrow had blanched his 
locks—and it must have been a touching spectacle to 
see him wandering about the lone valley with the 
little human Angel by his side, whose features were 
only just springing into life under his affectionate 
guidance. 

For seven years had Ditha been in the world with- 
out any conception of what it was like—but as with 
the fabled flower of which it is related, that it grows 
for many years without a bud or stem—and then, 
within a few days, a stalk springs up, and with @ 
sudden crack unfolds its blossoming flowers, 80 it 
was with Ditha! 
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When the blue orbs of that sweet little child were 
opened to the glorious light of day, after the pro- 
tracted darkness, spring bloomed instantly around 
her. The plaits of her young soul were expanded 
with magic rapidity. The wings of imagination were 
at once loosened, and she soared instantaneously in 
a sea of beauty and delight. Every instant was 
fraught with its load of fresh treasures. Worlds 
seemed to be discovered each hour, and for the first 
few days her system had nearly been overpowered 
by the excess of wonderment and enjoyment. 

Moreover, so wonderful is that holy mystery, 
we call light, that even the body of the little Ditha 
shared in the wondrous development, and underwent 
a speedy change proportioned to the progress of the 
mental faculties. 

Her cheeks were tinted with a roseate hue, her 
lips no longer were pallid and lifeless, but rivaled 
ripe cherries, and sparkldéd with motion. Ay, within 
a few short weeks her stature had visibly increased, 
whilst vigor and strength had been given to the deli- 
cate frame. 

It was yet summer, warm, delightful weather. 
Ditha now could scarcely ever bear to be within 
doors—without there lay so vast and wonderful a 
world to be explored. Ever would she wish to be 
under the blue vault of Heaven, and not be separated 
by dull walls from the new-found world of Nature! 

Oh! how she wept on the first night-fall she knew, 
thinking she was again becoming blind! How her 
tiny hands explored each object within reach. How 
strange it seemed to her that a tree or wall should 
hide, or take from her so large a portion of the world 
as it concealed. 

Abdias was now supremely happy, and kept with 
his darling always. He showed her the flowers, and 
bade her notice the various colors. He pointed to 
the stars, and spoke about them. Then about birds, 
beasts, fishes, and explained as far as possible the in- 
numerable objects that are ordinarily well under- 
stood and little noticed—although perhaps of vital 
importance to our happiness. 

The field of observation and inquiry was illimita- 
ble, the result alike pleasing and beneficial to the old 
man and the child—for the more they investigated 
the wonders of Creation, the more apparent the 
power and goodness of the Great Creator! 

What picture could equal the speaking eloquence 
of that eager countenance of innocence. Those up- 
turned eyes beaming love and gratitude to the Great 
Unseen on High! Those quivering lips, faltering for 
want of expression to undefined sensations. The 
earnest attention and implicit confidence of the child 
—how delightful to the doting parent ! 

Ditha’s heart overflowed with affection for that 
dear old man, with all his ugliness of features. To 
her alone was his countenance not repugnant. She 
could look on him, and smile, and love him. 

What the visible world was to her sight, her father 
was to her heart—and even more, for to him she 
thought herself indebted for the use of this magnifi- 
cent world of endless wonders, which she read 
through him! 








Thus passed away the summer, and so the dreary 
winter, with the gladsome spring. Then harvest 
and revolving years of innocence and youthful happi- 
ness, and Ditha still bloomed and flourished. 

In two respects only did the little girl differ mate- 
rially from others, and have peculiarities of her own, 
worthy of notice. 

The first consists of a sport of nature (lusus na- 
turze) not frequently met with, although Abdias 
had been subject to it in his youth and a few times 
afterward. 

From the day on which the thunder-storm so vio- 
lently agitated the whole frame of Ditha, it had been 
remarked, that whenever the atmosphere was 
charged with electric fluid, Ditha was sure to be 
affected by it to a very great degree, invariably be- 
coming lively and in exuberant spirits—so much 
more exhilarated and joyous than at any other times, 
that it was actually to her a season of delight—and 
even one sultry night when the lightning was flash- 
ing about the sky, and the child, in high glee and 
greatly excited, was admiring its brilliancy from 
their window, Abdias observed a glimmering light 
encircle her head, and the ends of the silken band 
that fastened her hair were attracted to the invisible 
magnet, and stood erect ! 

This did not alarm him, for so it had happened to 
him, under similar circumstances, during his youth, 
and subsequently on the occasion of extraordinary 
excitement, without being attended with any serious 
consequences. Twice after that night he noticed the 
same phenomenon occur to Ditha, but he said no- 
thing about it. 

It has also been noted in certain flowers, that on 
still evenings when the atmosphere is pregnant with 
electricity, a light weak flame issues from the calix, 
oras a ‘‘halo” plays over the flower without the 
slightest injury to the delicate hues or most beauti- 
ful colors—for such flowers are commonly of the 
most beautiful. 

The second peculiarity of Ditha was perhaps a na- 
tural result of her solitary and reserved life and its 
singular development. 

Whilst with others dazly life is a totally separa- 
ted and unconnected state from that of dream-land, 
in the case of the fairy-like Ditha, her walking and 
sleeping ideas seemed most singularly interwoven, 
so that the outward and visible world blended in her 
mind with the fantasies of her former night, which 
produced a dreamy, contemplative and highly poeti- 
cal existence. Hers was a rare and peculiar tone, 
of ideas, and a strange manner of speech—pure, high- 
wrought, mystical—foreign to the materialism of 
common minds. 

The interesting creature might be compared to a 
lovely flower gifted with speech, and telling of high 
and holy incomprehensibilities. Yet almost her only 
auditor was Abdias, her enraptured father—for when 
not conversing with him, she loved entire solitude— 
and his instinct, sharpened by affection and unceas- 
ing vigilance, penetrated much of the sweet mystery. 

It might perhaps have been a consequence of the 
early night life of this charming and unique creature, 
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that Ditha preferred quiet, unobtrusive colors to the 
more showy and brilliant, and above all, she was 
enthusiastically attached to blue. 

On walking out once with her father, to some lit- 
tle distance from home, she for the first time saw a 
field of flax in full flower, at which almost transport- 
ed with delight she exclaimed—*“‘ Look, father dear! 
see how the whole blue sky is shining and tinkling 
(ringing) on those green threads—oh! may I have 
a piece to take home with me ?”’ 

When Abdias not only assented, but promised that 
next year she should have just such a field as that, 
growing close to their house, nothing could exceed 
her joy and gratitude. What greater happiness could 
man enjoy than to witness this innocent pleasure in 
a loved child, and have the means to gratify such 
pure desires! 

Thus Ditha lived a double existence of mental light 
and darkness—and those beautiful blue eyes of hers 
were like the glorious firmament of her constant ad- 
miration—a compound of light and night ! 

We made mention above of the fields of Abdias, 
and the promised one of flax, which was duly added. 
When Ditha miraculously obtained sight, Abdias en- 
tered upon a new mode of life, renouncing his trading 
expeditions and pursuits, etc., as already related. 
Also, through means of his friend, the Christian mer- 
chant, he added a good many acres to his former 
purchase in the lone valley, and hired persons, from 
a distance, to come and work it, since none of the 
neighbors would enter his employ. 

In the course of a few years he had quite a large 
piece of ground under good cultivation, and a beau- 
tiful garden was walled in, containing a great variety 
of choice flowers, and a blue-bottle (flower) which 
Ditha had begged to be introduced from amongst the 
grain in the fields, as being a particular favorite. 
Shrubs and bushes were not wanting to shade the 
pretty walks amongst the perfume and loveliness of 
Flora, and altogether it was a lovely retreat in which 
the secluded and primitive pair delighted to sojourn. 

What a contrast did such a life afford—devoted to 
floral and agricultural pursuits, to the company and 
education of his sweet and artless child, to tranquil 
enjoyment undisturbed by a single fierce desire or one 
throb of ambition—to portions of his former carenr. 

Who would—in the patriarchal form of the sedate 
and happy old man, with his venerable beard and 
his flowing Arab robes, leading the delighted child 
amongst her flowers—have recognized the hero of 
the desert-slaughter and victory, the aspirant after 
the Sultan’s rank and glory, or the miserly old 
clothes-man, the usurer, or the miserable seeming 
mendicant whose landing in Europe we have de- 
scribed ? 

Yet such were the vicissitudes of circumstances, 
views and feelings of the strange being before us— 
even the Jew, Abdias. 

Thus one year succeeded another with Abdias. 
His hair from gray had become silver-white, but he 
heeded not the change. He was far too happy now 


to “take note of time,” or mark the progress of busy 
events in the world’s history. 





Europe might be convulsed with revolutions, ring 
with the acclamations of victory, or mourn defeat, 
he knew it not. His world was around him, his sole 
treasure the little angel who animated it. 

Here, in the midst of that Europe which for his 
daughter’s sake he had so ardently desired to seek, 
that she might be elevated in the scale of human be- 
ings, and introduced to society, its refined, and sup- 
posed higher enjoyments—he was alone in a solitude 
equal to that of the ruined city of the desert. 

Europe had bitterly deceived his fond expectations. 
He was a strange plant in this wondrous hot-bed of 
civilization, and the lovely unsophisticated Ditha, a 
foreign fruit of this exotic, 

Europeans appeared, to the African Jew of the 
Wilderness, not like sensible beings, but mere auto- 
mata—al! of a pattern, performing regular set-duties 
—their whole lives being a dull, unvarying routine, 
similar to the machines (which he detested) that 
brought forth wonderful things, but were only inani- 
mate slaves of wood and iron. 

The ladies appeared, to Abdias, like beautiful 
pieces of exquisitely wrought workmanship, but 
fitted only to perform their allotted tasks of heartless 
ceren.uny and toilsome accomplishments—like the 
bells of clocks that strike the hours, or the hands 
that indicate the time—but it was all drudgery! 

Such as were the daughters of the land (whom 
the Jew despised in his heart) he resolved his art- 
less and unshackled Ditha should not be—but what 
she should become he knew not. He was content 
to see her grow and thrive, smile and be happy, free 
as the air, joyous as the birds, in his sole companion- 
ship. 

Sometimes, in glancing at the future, Abdias 
thought this pretty bird must, by and bye, needs have 
amate. Then the dark but comely form of the faith- 
ful Uram—who had forsaken his home to accom- 
pany him, and then pined to death in the ungenial 
clime—would spring up before his mind as the 
only one he could have chosen, but it was not so 
ordained. 

‘¢Oh! she will continue to bloom and blossom, and 
be lovely as a rose, even When an orphan, until she 
ceases to be here, but is wafted to the skies, there to 
shed everlasting fragrance—or, can it not be that an 
angel may be sent to her, whilst still on earth, to 
proclaim and provide for her a partner, as it happened 
to her forefathers, Isaac and Jacob ?”’ 

Thus thought the father, and verily he looked upon 
her already as an angel, and worthy the interposition 
of her celestial sisterhood. 

The affectionate pair’ were indeed alone in the 
world, and they were all in all to each other. Could 
it be otherwise? 

Often as they wandered about the fields, or strolled 
in the lovely garden, the old man used to repeat the 
interesting tales of Arabia, or relate his experience 
of travel, describing the many wondrous things he 
had seen, and the life of the desert tribes, When 
alone, the fair maid would sit in wrapt contemplation 
of the starry heavens, or watch the fleeting clouds, 
and peer into the blue vault, when cloudless, a8 
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though her soul could penetrate beyond, above, and 
forestal| future glory. 

Ditha had now turned fourteen, whilst the years, 
since light first opened unto her, had seemed to the 
happy pair to leave no trace behind—but her form 
and features had the maturity and early ripeness in- 
cident to the climate and the race from which she 
sprung. Her loveliness was peculiar to herself. 
We leave a blank for this, and hasten to the con- 
clusion. 

It was summer, and Ditha was in her fifteenth 
year. The rumor of her wondrous and indescribable 
beauty had gone forth and spread over the land, but 
it was supposed to be fabulous since none came to 
see her, for over the white house of the valley hung 
a cloud of mysterious dread, as though the abode of 
the African Jew was accursed. No neighbor visited 
it, and strangers passed it by, pausing to drink out of 
the palm of their hands, from the brook, rather than 
to enter the proscribed dwelling. 

There was but one house that was more shunned 
than it, and this was the house of the public execu- 
tioner, which stood, some two leagues distant, on the 
common. 

Thus it was that this wonderful being grew up 
alone, unnoticed and unknown, veiled in the obscu- 
rity of superstition, yet noised abroad in ever-vary- 
ing and augmenting traditionary reports of the most 
marvelous nature. 

One evening Ditha went out alone to a field of 
grain, that had just been reaped, from an eminence in 
which she could overlook her favorite patch of flax, 
that this year had been sown unusually late. She 
was quite alone, for the reapers having finished their 
work of binding and stooking, had gone to the house, 
fearing a threatened thunder-storm. They did not 
think about the fair girl, until one of them seeing the 
old man searching eagerly in the garden for his be- 
loved child, told him she was on the hillock looking 
at the flax- flowers. 

Abdias hurried thitherward, and, when within 
sight, called to her to hasten home as it would soon 
rain hard, and he feared she would get wet and be 
made sick. 

“Oh! no, father. Don’t be alarmed. I shall not 
get wet. I shall not be sick. See here! I can go 
into one of these little huts of sheaves, where it is 
fine and dry—and then I can sit down and look out 
at the pretty silver rain-drops on the stubble, and 
enjoy the bright sporting in the clouds. I always 
feel so well when the sparks of Heaven are in the 
air.’’ 

In fact the aged parent thought, after all, this might 
be the best plan, for to every appearance the rain 
would catch them before they conld reach the house. 
But fearing that the wind might disturb the slight 
fabric, he hastened to carry a few more sheaves to 
strengthen the little fortification, and Ditha, catching 
his idea, lent her hand to the work, which was soon 
completed to their satisfaction, and both were en- 
sconced within the place of refuge. 

To the east the romantic laborers left an opening 
through which they could look out. But no drops 





of rain fell to glitter on the golden stubble, and high 
in the air, above the bright blue flowers of Ditha’s 
loved flax, soared a gay lark, whose sweet warbling 
was heard between the occasional rumbling of the 
thunder. 

Ditha experienced her joyous exhilaration, pecu- 
liar to this electric state of the atmosphere, and 
pressing the old man’s hand affectionately, she 
said— 

“‘Oh, look, father! how grand, how inexpressibly 
magnificent is that sky! How exquisite is my en- 
joyment, ard fully complete, as yow are with me. 

*“T will tell you what I thought just now, when I 
was looking at the beautiful field of flax—but do you 
not think that the clouds seem less heavy than be- 
fore? I should be very sorry if big drops should 
pour down on my pretty flowers and crush them to 
the earth. 

‘‘] was thinking, just now, what a friend this 
plant is to man; how kind is flax to him. We 
should love its usefulness, besides admiring those 
beautiful hues. 

‘‘ First, there are the sweet blossoms on the tender 
stalks, which, when they wither and die, furnish us 
with the silken threads of fine silver-gray fibres to 
weave into a web of finest texture, which serves us 
for a garment from the cradle to the grave. 

‘This wonderful clothing! is it not white as the 
driven snow when it is bleached? Is it not an em- 
blem of purity and innocence, and what more fit, than 
fine linen, to bedeck the little form of the new-born 
babe? 

‘‘ The fair and blushing bride of Earth is clothed 
in the whitest, softest linen, and when we die and 
are consigned to our last resting-place, still do we 
seek to be enveloped in the same pure vestment—to 
the last we love to be in white garments, like the 
angels. 

“Oh, father! when I go—a bride of Heaven— 
give mea sweet, fair winding-sheet from my own 
dear flax!” 

The voiee of Ditha ceased! 

Abdias saw a slight flame playing on the sheaf 
against which the girl was leaning, and he thought 
she was about to be seized with a convulsion of 
limbs as heretofore—for whilst she was speaking he 
had noticed the ends of her hair and those of its 
silken bands attracted upward and standing perpen- 
dicularly—but there was no sign of convulsion. 

As he turned toward her the halo disappeared with 
a low, distinct crackling sound, and all was over— 
Ditha leaned back against the sheaves a corpse! 

Not a drop of rain fell, only the dark clouds spread 
a pall over the firmament for a brief space, when 
they were wafted silently away. The bright azure 
appeared above and the lark resumed its carol. 

The old man, thus terribly smitten, uttered not a 
sound of lamentation. He gazed on the closed eyes 
and mute lips in speechless sorrow. 

The lovely being thus transferred to another 
sphere had expired without asigh. The soul seemed 
to have exhaled without the slightest agitation of the 
fair frame. 
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The decree had been executed and Nature resumed 
her previous smiles ! 

The bereaved parent mechanically raised the life- 
less form on his shoulder, and, in a state of stupefac- 
tion, set out for the house. He was passed, on the 
way, by two shepherds, who seeing him carrying 
his daughter’s corpse—the head and one arm of 
which were dangling down his back—fled in terror 
to carry the dreadful tidings of the new and horrible 
wonder, and spread it throughout the country. 

The circumstance was esteemed a judgment trom 
Heaven, and none flocked to the white house—which 
became more than ever an object of aversion and 
now even of horror—until the third day after the 
visitation of the Angel of Death, when Jewish 
brethren came and buried the remains of the Lily of 
the Valley. 

What became of Abdias, the man of strange vicis- 
situde? He was bowed down to the earth under the 
dispensation which bereaved him of his all! But 
not immediately—a merciful cloud for a time ob- 
scured his reason—and then he subsided into a pas- 
sive state of despondency, gazing vacantly and 
silently upward at the mysterious barrier which 
shuts from view the blessed abode beyond. 

What then? The rest is soon told. All that 
could be done had been performed—there was no- 
thing left for him but to die, yet death came not at 
once. 

The grass had grown on Ditha’s grave, and flowers 
had come and gone with successive seasons. The 
fields—that had been reclaimed from the barren 
heath, tilled and made to blossom for her delight— 
had run to waste and wilderness. Still the old man’s 
pilgrimage on earth was not terminated. 

Year after year was added to the days of the an- 
cient [sraelite. Summer and winter continued to 
find the weary and desponding Abdias still sitting in 
dreamy contemplation before his door, and his heart 
yearned after the desert, his native home—but he 
had not courage or strength to undertake the 
journey. 

Then it was that we visited the valley. Abdias 
had at this time but two domestics, they were boih 
old and belonged to his own race. Great was their 





surprise, as well as that of their ancient master, 
when we asked to be accommodated with some re- 
freshment and a night’s lodging. However, the old 
man bade us enter, and we were shown into a most 
sumptuous apartment—which had been fitted up for 
poor Ditha with every luxury—and we were com- 
pelled to allow our host to wash our feet, after which 
he entertained us most plentifully, and with genuine 
Oriental hospitality. 

When we were about to leave the patriarch pro- 
nounced a blessing on us, and then made a sign for 
us to depart. 

It was not until thirty years after the death of the 
Lily of the Valley that the Jew of the Desert was 
gathered to his fathers, and strange to say that in his 
extreme old age—for he attained to ninety-seven 
years—this remarkable old man recovered the beauty 
of countenance for which his youth had been famed, 
and to the last he ceased not to be constant in prayer 
to the Mighty Jehovah, whom alone he was taught 
to worship. 

When for the last time we traversed the valley, 
Abdias, of whose eventful history we have given a 
brief sketch, had been dead three years. The pro- 
perty had devolved upon the Christian merchant in 
whose name it had been purchased, and from him 
we learned the closing particulars and much of the 
former account. 

The present owner was living in the white house, 
and had added a few cottages, intending to bring the 
whole valley under plough, which most probably by 
this time has been effected. 

In the foregoing we have a striking instance of the 
fluctuations of a man’s condition, and an interesting 
picture of the many contradictory emotions and feel- 
ings, under different phases, to which an individual 
may be subject. 

Above all, this sketch will serve admirably to il- 
lustrate how little the heart may be judged by out- 
ward seeming—also, how change of circumstances 
may elicit the most unlooked-for manifestations of 
human passions, and develop a combination of 
qualities seemingly the most incompatible one with 
the other. 


SONNET.—HELICON. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER, 





Favorite haunt of the all-tuneful nine, 
Delightful Helicon! We sing of thee, 
In whose cool grove the Sister Graces three, 

So oft, with Muses wont were to recline, 

And quaff the lymph of thy so healthful spring, 
Which bubbled forth, when on thy sacred sod, 
To fix his dwelling, Pegasus first trod, 





Whose wild adventure olden poets sing— 
No rude-like echoes in thy grottoes rang, 
No poisonous plant, no baleful herb are found 
Within the hallowed precincts of thy ground ; 
No gloomy vapors round thy summits hang, 
But golden sunshine ever visits thee, 
And fair Apollo, lord of Poesy. 
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TALES AND TRADITIONS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


NO 1.—BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRIE. JUNE 20, 1776. 





BY A. H. WINSLOW, AUTHOR oF “‘ THE COUSINS,” “‘MAX MARTIN,” ETC. 





Ir was a beautiful day, the 20th of June, 1776, that 
the British line-of-battle ships, nine in number, made 
their appearance abreast of Fort Moultrie, then called 
Fort oullivan, and immediately prepared for action. 

Fort Sullivan was erected upon the southern part 
of Sullivan’s Island, which stands at the mouth of 
Charleston harbor, and within point-blank shot of the 
channel, and, at the time at which we write, was 
still unfinished, and scarcély in a sufficient state of 
completion to resist the formidable attack which the 
British admiral was then preparing to make. But 
the British soon found that their appearances belied 
them. They soon ascertained the character of the 
men that composed that little garrison, whom stern, 
military men would have adjudged as placed within 
the limits of certain defeat, in thus exposing them- 
selves to the supposed invincible guns of the British 
navy. 

In fact, General Charles Lee expressed his disap- 
probation at the occupying of the fort, and would 
have abandoned it even before the appearance of the 
enemy. He seems—naturally for an officer bred in 
the British ranks—to have possessed an unscrupulous 
fear of British guns; and nothing, in his opinion, 
seemed to be the ultimate result but certain defeat, 
aud perhaps death, of the whole garrison. 

This general, it will be recollected, had been re- 
cently appointed by the Continental Congress to the 
command of the army of the South; and from the 
moment of his arrival at the fort, he appears to have 
been extremely solicitous for the safety of it ; and to 
insure a safe retreat, by way of Stop Gap Creek, 
rom the guns of the British squadron. 

But his fears, happily, were never realized. Thanks 
to the bravery and the stubborn resistance of the 
little patriotic band, inclosed within their rough 
stockade of palmetto-logs, this humiliating measure 
was unnecessary. They acquitted themselves to 
their own immortal honor, and the imperishable 
glory of their country. 

At the time of the investment, Fort Sullivan was 
occupied by the second regiment of South Carolina 
militia, the command of which was given to William 
Moultrie, with the rank of colonel, promoted from 
4 Captaincy in the recent Cherokee campaign. His 
chief aid was the subsequent celebrated partisan 
chieftain, Francis Marion, holding at that time. the 
tank of major. When the Carolina troops entered 
their entrenchments, they beheld, not the solid walls 
of a strengthened fortification, nor the finished works 
of scientific enginery, but the mere outline of a rough 
‘tockade—the commencement only of a log protec- 





tion. But it remained with them, the raw and un- 
disciplined militia—troops unaccustomed to the trials 
and experience of tried soldiers, to bravely contest 
the palm of glory with England’s pride and boast of 
acknowledged veterans. 

The form of the fort was square, with a bastion at 
each angle; and when the second regiment crossed 
its lines, the palmetto-logs lay about in profusion, 
waiting to be applied to the erection of their pur- 
pose. 

But our troops did not long hesitate. They im- 
mediately applied themselves to their task, and soon 
threw up a sufficient breastwork to partially protect 
them, although very inadequately, from the enemy. 

The fort was built of logs, laid one upon another, 
in parallel rows, to the width of sixteen feet, being 
securely bound together at numerous intervals with 
strong pieces of timber dove-tailed and bolted into 
the logs. Between the spaces was a filling of sand, 
which contributed to make the works more firm and 
less liable to penetration from heavy shot. Palmetto 
logs were used to wall the merlons, notched into one 
another at the angles, well and firmly bolted, and 
strengthened with heavy pieces of massy timber. 

The defense of the fort was confided, as we have 
said, to Colonel Moultrie; and the force under his 
command consisted of four hundred and thirty-five 
men, rank and file, all told, of which four hundred 
and thirteen were of the second regiment of infantry, 
and twenty-two of the fourth regiment of artillery. 

The whole number of guns of the fortress was 
thirty-one, comprising nine French twenty-sixes ; 
six English eighteens; nine twelve, and seven nine 
pounders. Let these preliminaries suffice. 

As the British squadron moored abreast of the fort, 
and let go their anchors, with spring cables, prepa- 
ratory to action, all was bustle and preparation in the 
American fortress. Officers were seen hurrying to 
and fro, issuing their orders, and inspiring their men 
with confidence and bravery for the coming contest, 
while the gunners were hastily preparing and loading 
their artillery, which was being trained upon the 
ships by the field-officers in person. Balls were 
piled up, ammunition was got ready, buckets of 
water were brought by the assistant artillerymen to 
sponge their guns; in short, every thing was in 
readiness for the approaching contest. 

The day was clear and fine, not a cloud appeared 
to dim the distant horizon, or to obstruct the rays of 
the sun, as he poured them down with all his power 
upon the backs of the men, who, to operate more 
freely, had cast off their coats, and threw them upon 
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the merlons, or the ground, as chance seemed most 
convenient. 

Near the centre of the inclosed fortress, and lean- 
ing against a stake driven somewhat hastily into the 
thick sand, stood an officer coolly employed in smok- 
ing his pipe, though eagerly and intently watching 
the movements of the enemy by occasionally raising 
his glass and leveling it toward the threatening 
squadron. His pipe was seldom removed from his 
mouth, except to permit the smoke to escape, or to 
issue an order to some of his attending aids. Around 
him, and with anxious anticipation depicted upon 
their excited countenances, were gathered some 
three or four young officers, busily employed, like 
their commandant, in gazing upon the spectacle be- 
fore them. They were all young men, with the ex- 
ception of one, who, at this time, was some six-and- 
forty years of age, and who was second in command 
of the garrison. This officer was Francis Marion, 
the intrepid partisan of South Carolina, to whom 
justly belongs the immortal honor of successfully 
conducting the campaign which so long fermented 
his native state, the issue of which so gloriously re- 
dounds to her undying honor. Marion was wraptin 
busy meditation, intently regarding the scene before 
him, with his eye occasionally running over the 
busy preparation of this little band of patriots, and 
then as quickly and anxiously turning to the ma- 
neeuvrings of the formidable-looking enemy with the 
practiced vision of the soldier, when he was roused 
from his revery by a slight touch upon the arm. 
Turning around somewhat quickly, he beheld Col. 
Moultrie, with finger extended, pointing toward the 
manceuvring of the enemy’s ships, which had now 
become fixed, ready for action. The Experiment 
and the Bristol, two fifty-gun ships, were hauled 
directly abreast of the fort, the former dropping astern, 
and on a direct line with the latter. The remaining 
six ships, with the bomb vessel, were of smaller 
caliber, and were so arranged as to form a nearly 
semi-circular chain immediately in front, and within 
point-blank range of the fort. 

‘* We shall, no doubt, soon hear from the commo- 
dore’s flag-ship, the Bristol, which will probably be 
the signal for the opening of the squadron with all 
its force,”’ exclaimed Moultrie, addressing Marion. 

‘* But thanks to the industry of our gallant com- 
rades, I trust we shall give them a warm reception,” 
replied Marion; ‘‘and if my judgment does not err, 
our palmetto-logs will give them a fine opportunity 
to test the power of their guns. Their fifty-gun ships 
seem to take a particular fancy to us, as they have 
dropped anchor in such close proximity to our 
fortress.” 

“ You’re right, major,’’ exclaimed Moultrie, ‘ the 
commodore regards us very highly, and will soon 
allow us to test his friendship in the shape of his 
heavy shot and bombs;’’ and resuming his pipe, he 
puffed away as lustily as ever, apparently as regard- 
less of the warlike preparations around him as 
though perfectly self-satisfied of the victory which 
his little command was destined that day to achieve. 

The group of officers was now joined by_another 
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officer, who, from his mien, was one of some rank, 
as the younger men modestly retired a short distance 
as he approached the commandant. Lifting his 
hand in true military style to the front-piece of his 
cap, he saluted his commander gracefully but mo- 
destly. This officer was Captain Peter Horry, 
afterward brigadier-general. He was a young man 
of good figure, of about the medium height, rather 
stoutly built, but not bulky, and having a fine open 
countenance, every lineament of which was truly in- 
dicative of the soldier. After bowing to the others, 
he turned to Moultrie and said, 

“Sir, the enemy is making some considerable de- 
monstration toward the southern angle of the fortress, 
and, if I mistake not, with the intention of attacking 
it with one or two of his smaller ships. I observe 
that he is making preparation to employ his two 
largest ships at a direct broadside, while he seeks to 
annoy us on the left with his lighter vessels. Permit 
me, therefore, to suggest the propriety of placing one 
of our heavy guns to the assistance of that part of 
the fort.” 

‘Your suggestion is timely, Captain Horry,’’ an- 
swered Moultrie, ‘‘ and you will therefore take com- 
mand of an eighteen pounder in the left wing of the 
fort ;?? and bowing, Horry withdrew to execute his 
commander’s wish. 

“There is but one thing that I am fearful of,” 
said Marion, as Horry disappeared amongst the men, 
“and that—”’ 

‘* And that is—’’ interrupted Moultrie, anxiously. 

“Our small supply of -powder,’’ replied Marion, 
‘‘ which, you know, is but five thousand pounds, and 
which I'searcely think will be of sufficient quantity 
to carry us through.” 

“Tf that is your only fear,’? exclaimed Moultrie, 
“it can easily be dispelled. If we get short of 
powder, we must make a sally against some one of 
the small ships lying in our immediate vicinity, and 
seize upon her powder until we can be supplied from 
the city. I trust, however, this will be avoided ;” 
and he resumed his pipe. with his accustomed cool- 
ness, not at all disconcerted by his comrade’s fear. 
Marion was about to reply, when he was interrupted 
by a sharp, heavy sound, and turning around, the 
officers beheld a smal! dense column of smoke which 
shot out from the side of the Bristol, and almost im- 
mediately after a twenty-six pound shot whizzed 
over the heads of the officers, and passing on some 
little distance beyond the fort, buried itself in @ 
sand-hill. 

“Well done,” said Moultrie, ‘but a little too high 
for our quarters. Never mind, boys,’’ he added, no- 
ticing a little fear betraying itself upon the faces of 
the young officers, ‘never mind, ‘a miss is as good 
as a mile’ you know, the old adage, which is very 
true in this instance.” 

The signal shot which we have descried as coming 
to such close proximity to the group of officers, was 
the opening gun from the commodore’s flag-ship, the 
Bristol, and was the signal for a general bombard- 
ment and cannonade from the combined British 
squadron. 








—————EeeE 
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The officers now instantly dispersed, each to over- 
see some particular command, or to bear orders from 
the commandant. The proximity and position of the 
two fifty-gun ships occupied the greater share of at- 
tention from our patriots. To them, therefore, did 
the guns of the fort tell with fatal effect. The action 
had now become general. Each endeavoring to gain 
the mastery over the other. The British pouring in 
their broadsides against the palmetto barricades 
which nothing seemed able to resist, and the patriots 
replying with terrible effect. 

Every shot from the fort was made to tell with 
fatal decision against the ships of the enemy. Nota 
ball escaped its mark, and so dreadful was the car- 
nage on board the Bristol and the Experiment, that it 
was fearfully remembered long after by the survivors 
of this memorable battle. This result was no doubt 
the consequence arising from the fact that the guns 
were all trained by the field-officers in person. Their 
supply of ammunition was scarce, and hence the 
necessity of making every shot do its execution. 
The words passed along the line, from man to man, 
“Look to the commodore, look to the fifty-gun 
ships;’? and with this exception, and one or two 
others of like encouragement and support, scarcely a 
sound was uttered by the men as they worked their 
batteries rapidly and silently. Occasionally they 
would send up a shout as they watched the effect of 
some telling shot in the midst of the enemy, and 
then instantly resume their operations with re- 
doubled energy. Their time and strength were too 
precious to be squandered in idle noise and waste. 
They knew too well the necessity of immediate 
and decisive action to be found inactive at their 
posts, or to be continually urged on by their officers, 
every one of whom was a co-laborer amongst them. 
They fought with the dogged stubbornness of men 
contending for their sacred rights, and acquitted 
themselves with the firmness and tried discipline of 
veterans. Though but raw militia, and opposed to 
the very flower of the English navy—that arm of war 
upon which England has ever depended for military 
fame and support, yet for all this, did their patriotism 
and their determined resistance bear them safely and 
with honor through the bloody contest; and some 
idea may be gathered of their bravery when we re- 
collect that of the two fifty-gun ships, the Bristol and 
the Experiment, the former lost forty-four men 
killed and thirty wounded, and the latier fifty-seven 
killed and as many wounded—the commodore him- 
self, Sir Peter Parker, losing an arm. The men on 
board of the smaller vessels, however, suffered less, 
from the fact that the fire of the fort was directed 
chiefly to the Bristol and Experiment. The vessels 
themselves were considerably injured, and one of 
them, the Acteon, ran aground, and was subsequently 
burnt. 

It was about the middle of the action, during 
which the cannonading had been severe on both 
sides, and without any apparent diminution of either, 
that a twenty-six pound shot struck the flag staff of 
the fort, which had been an old mast of a ship, felling 
it, and then glancing off obliquely struck the sand 





within a few feet of where, but a short time pre- 
vious, Moultrie with his staff had been standing. 

‘By heavens!” exclaimed Moultrie, “our colors 
are down,”’ and without appearing to notice their 
escape, he sprang upon a pile of balls to watch the 
descent of the flag, which came down with the re- 
mainder of the staff upon the edge of the parapet, and 
then balancing a moment, disappeared on the outside 
of the fort. It was just at this moment that Sergeant 
Jasper, observing the fall of the colors, sprang to the 
parapet from among the officers we have mentioned, 
and instantly leaped to the ground on the outside of 
the fortress, and deliberately walked the whole 
length of the fort to the extreme left wing where the 
flag had fallen, and seizing it with his left hand, 
while with his right he quickly detached it from its 
somewhat bulky standard, and at the same time 
called lustily to Captain Horry, who happened to be 
in command of his eighteen-pounder in this wing, to 
give him a sponge staff. 

“Quick, quick, for the love of heaven,”’ cried the 
intrepid Jasper; for the balls are flying around me 
like hail-stones, and in no very agreeable prox- 
imity.” 

‘“‘ Ay, ay,’’ shouted Horry, in reply, as he bounded 
upon the parapet with the required staff, and hand- 
ing it to Jasper, quickly resumed his post. Seizing 
the staff, Jasper hastily tied on the flag with a thick 
cord, and then mounting the rampart with a shout, 
this gallant young officer waved it aloft as though in 
defiance of the enemy, and after driving it firmly 
into the sand upon the rampart, he quickly disap- 
peared behind the walls of the fortress. 

This little incident was, no doubt, the most noble 
example of individual bravery during the action ; and 
as their colors once more waved upon the’ ramparts, 
the little band of patriots sent up a loud shout, and 
again applied themselves with increased exertions to 
the fight. 

The intrepid Jasper was afterward rewarded for 
his bravery by the presentation of a sword from the 
hands of Governor Rutledge, who, in the presence 
of numerous officers, removed the gift from his side 
and bestowed it upon him, bidding him wear it in 
remembrance of the 20th of June, and as a token of 
respect and esteem for his bravery. 

The ammunition of the fort was now nearly ex- 
hausted, and fears were entertained as to the result 
of the contest, when Marion, with the readiness 
which always characterized him in any emergency, 
taking a small body of men proceeded to Stop Gap 
creek, where he seized upon the powder of the 
armed schooner Defense, and removed it to the fort, 
in order to maintain the action until a supply of five 
hundred weight could be received from the city, then 
on its way. 

The supply was fortunately received, and with it 
a renewal of exertions immediately commenced. 
For some time previous to this addition, the British 
were of opinion that the firing from the fort had 
ceased, so long and disconnected were their dis- 
charges. But they were soon undeceived as the 
cannonading broke forth in all its fury, and, as it 
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seemed to them, with redoubled vigor, Taking ad- 
vantage of the little respite they had received, the 
men of the garrison poured in their discharges rapidly 
and fatally. Nothing seemed to check their ardor. 
Their movements were alike rapid and decisive. 
They handled their guns with the éclat of veterans ; 
and so sudden had been their discharges, and so ter- 
ribly true their aim, that the British commodore 
now found it judicious as well as necessary to with- 
draw from the contest. 

He beheld with pain the failure of his dearly che- 
rished hopes, and saw with mortification the utter 
uselessness of protracting longer the action. He 
knew it would be impossible, in his crippled state 
and with a new supply of powder at the garrison, to 
compel it to terms; while to remain, and suffer him- 
self to be annihilated, would be madness itself. 
Under these considerations he resolved to order a 
retreat, and immediately issuing his orders to weigh 
anchor, he ceased his firing, and began to make in- 
stant preparations for departure. 

But while the fleet was preparing to retire the 
firing from the fort had scarcely abated, and as the 
vessels, one by one, moved from their moorings and 
stood out to sea, three prolonged and deafening shouts 
rent the air from the fortress, to tell the enemy of the 
victory of its defenders. 

The ships had all left their recent scene of strife 
with the exception of the Bristol, the commodore’s ; 
and as she veered around, exhibiting her stern-sheets 








to the victors, they determined to give her a parting 
and final shot. This was terribly fatal. History has 
ascribed to Marion the awful effect of itsaim. The 
gun had just been charged as the Bristol turned her 
head to sea, and seizing a lever, Marion suddenly 
applied it to the breech of the gun, and by a vigorous 
motion of the arm changed its bearing, which brought 
it full upon the stern of the ship. Then quickly ap- 
plying the match, the piece sent forth its messenger 
of death, which, striking the ship at the stern-win- 
dows, ranged through the cabin, killing two young 
officers who were drinking a congratulatory glass 
upon their recent escape from the strife, and then 
moving obliquely to the main-deck, swept three 
sailors into eternity, and finally buried itself in the 
bosom of the ocean. 

Thus ended one of the most bravely contested bat- 
tles of the Revolution. The Carolinians lost in this 
engagement, which was maintained for eleven 
hours, twelve men killed and about twenty-four 
wounded; among the former of whom was the brave 
Sergeant McDonald, who,:as he was borne from the 
embrasure mortally wounded, cried out to his com- 
panions—‘‘ Do n’t give up—you are fighting for your 
country and for liberty.’’ 

The Battle of Fort Moultrie was most salutary in 
its effects, It everywhere inspired the patriots 
with confidence and hope, and its participators were 
universally hailed with congratulations of regard, and 
viewed as the immortal heroes of their native state. 





FLOATING FANCIES. 





BY WILLIAM NORTH. 





By the swift foaming river 
An angel sat, with shattered wings, 
Grasping a harp with broken strings. 


On the dark, solemn river 
He fixed his dim, disdainful eyes, 
Like wounded chief, who silent dies. 


But ’t is no Stygian river 
That ever shall his glances meet, 
Or blacken Ais immortal feet. 


Life’s everlasting river 
For every spirit hath a bark, 
A ship of joy, a safety’s ark. 


Look down the mighty river! 
How float the argosies of fate 
In triumph through Death’s golden-gate ! 


Foam on, eternal river! 
A spirit stands upon thy shore 
Must ride with thee for evermore ! 


Why then, O cruel river! 
Thus cast him broken on the strand, 
As scorned by the Creator’s hand? 





Then murmured low the river— 
‘¢ Wait, faithless one, and thou shalt see 
How every wrong can righted be.’ 


Then floated down the river 
A radiant queen, with eyes that seemed 
To flash the love of which I dreamed. 


Adown the golden river, 
In her gondola, came she by, 
And signed the spirit with her eye. 


He, too, was on the river, 
In that gondola as it swept, 
And on his breast the maiden wept. 


And broader grew the river, 
Until the shores were vainly sought, 
Till sped the vessel swift as thought. 


** Now, by th’ eternal river !”? 
He said, ‘‘ my wings are strong once more, 
My harp as potent as of yore. 


*¢ And floating down the river 
I *ll sing how, in my matchless pain, 
I did not wait for thee in vain!” 





THE TOAD’S CURSE. 


[FROM FRASER’S MAGAZINE. ] 


Tue following story fell into my hands on the 
death of a young German friend. He was an inte- 
resting youth—full of all wild German fancies, 
blending together the known as well as the unknown 
phenomena of mesmerism, and forming a whole of 
physical supernaturalism, so to speak, which would 
require large faith to refer back to any admissible 
proofs of magnetic influence. When I asked him 
the meaning of the adventure which he named the 
‘“Toad’s Curse,’? and which [ have translated in 
spite of its improbability and defective keeping, he 
shrugged his shoulders, saying, ‘* Fate or mesmerism! 
transmigration, if you will, or witcheraft!’? Then, 
when more closely pressed, he added, “ My good 
friend, I write tales, not dictionaries; if the public 
cannot understand my meaning, I will not conde- 
scend to glossaries or paraphrases.”’ 

So the affair ended. I can add nothing, as trans- 
lator, to the oracular brevity of the author. The tale 
may be one of mesmerism, or of mere superstitious 
fancy; it may be explained by the higher phenome- 
na of clairvoyance, or be sent into the recesses of 
faded fables. I know nothing more than what I now 
give to the reader, who must interpret, according to 
his own mental state, a tale which might have been 
written by a madman equally with a scholar. 

The toad had got as far as the drawing-room door, 
where it hid in the white sheepskin mat, like a 
“brown russet”? in the snow. Muff, the poodle, 
and Tiny, the spaniel, were as nothing to it; they 
might have been painted toys from Wurtemberg, and 
their barks nothing better than the product of leather 
and acoustics, for all the effect they had on that 
speckled philosopher. Silence and immovability 
were the toad’s vital characteristics, and canine pa- 
triotism was weak against reptilian invasion. It sat 
agd gravely ruminated, while the dogs pranced and 
growled till they fairly panted: a philosophic in- 
difference which a few of our popular leaders might 
imitate with advantage. 

This was not an ordinary beast; it was larger than 
common, and had a more witched and wicked look, 
and its colors were brighter, and its jeweled eyes 
more fiery. It seemed to have come from a foreign 
land, and to be something different to, and more mys- 
lerious than, the ordinary brown toads of a European 
garden. A row of burning spots round its throat 
looked like living carbuncles, and the splashes of 
color on its broad back seemed every one a glancing 
gem; its flat head bore a crescent-like growth, many- 
colored, which gave a singular and weird expression 
to the reptile face beneath; while the restless eyes, 
sparkling with all the glory of great diamonds, had 
the power of load-stones in their magical fascination. 
It might have been a toad from fairy-land, an elfin 
Sport, a wicked gnome, a wizard long transformed ; 
it might have been a creature of the mysteries of 





India, a waiter at the door of a Peruvian temple, a 
dweller in the emerald mines, or the guardian of the 
central fire; it might have been the denizen of all 
mystic pldves, and the product of all supernatural 
powers, rather than the common big brown toad ot 
common weeds and grass. It would have made the 
staple of a hundred tales by Tieck, while Fouqué and 
Hoffmann would have expanded it into something 
more wonderful than Faust’s grim dog. Not the 
most prosaic Bursch who ever wore blue spectacles, 
and insulted the Philister, would have overlooked its 
marvelousness ; not the most materialistic professor 
would have dared to pragmatize its mystic wonders. 
Even the very dogs were afraid of it, and barked as 
much from superstition as from rage. 

Down came the young master, son and heir of the 
house, casting about as usual for something wheron 
he might expend that superfluous energy which was 
his own misery and the torment of every one about 
him. He had more than once nearly broken his mo- 
ther’s heart with grief and vexation at his evil ways, 
and twice had roused the whole village into a com- 
bined conspiracy against his freedom. The head 
bailiff had threatened him with a flogging if ever he 
caught him in his orchard again, and the schoolmas- 
ter had publicly expelled him from his school as too 
dangerous and too turbulent to be suffered there. 
He had killed countless cats and dogs, lamed innu- 
merable horses, spoiled multitudes of cows with un- 
timely milking, driven the village bull mad with 
teasing, and created a dearth among the barn-door 
population which threatened to leave the country 
destitute of eggs and poultry for a chicken-genera- 
tion; he was the torment of the neighborhood—the 
great public grievance of Griindorf. 

Yet Horace Sommerling was not wholly evil. As 
there is a bright lining to every cloud, so is there a 
virtuous side tc every character. Unmitigated black 
may do very well for preachers and moralists; it 
heightens the picture, and producés good effects. 
But the moralist Knows that every heart contains a 
germ of good, which, under judicious management, 
may spring up and bear arich harvest. Horace Som- 
merling, sane, was a frank, loving, brave, young he- 
ro; Horace Sommerling, insane, was neither more 
nor less than a little devil, for whom earth was too 
narrow and human life tootame. The four quarters 
of the globe could not show a truer specimen of a 
human fiend than that strong, bright, blue-eyed Saxon 
lad when his blood was up; no court held any thing 
more polished, no convent any thing more meek and 
loving, than the same Saxon lad when his blood was 
‘“‘down.’’ But the mischief was, these intervals of 
quiet were so rare! His calmness was of the most 
fragile materials ; it did not last the life of an epheme- 
ris. A vapor-wreath, a puff of smoke, a mere glance 
of the eye, and the whole fabric of Horace’s virtue 
fell to the ground, while a very tempest of passion 
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swept by. You were always on the edge of a voleano 
with him; never safe, never satisfied that the cloud- 
less sky would last even so long as the shadow on 
the hill-top. Passionate tears, furious exclamations, 
the writhings of a madman, the anger of a wild 
beast—these were his natural instincts and constant 
expressions if but a feather blew the wrong way for 
his wishes. The family doctor—he was a hydropa- 
thist—said it was disease. So it might have been. 
Heaven only knows where disease begins and where 
health ends in any human being; but the clear skin 
and bright eye, the broad chest and strong limbs, 
showed no outward evidence, at all events. How- 
ever, the dogma comforted the mother; who thus 
took part of the Cause thereof to herself. He had no 
other fault of magnitude, be it noted; but unhappily 
this one of unrestrained temper proved more than 
sufficient for the total destruction both of his peace 
and his virtue. 

The dogs were making a deafening uproar when 
Horace rushed tumultuously into the hall. 

“Down, Muff! quiet, Tiny! have done, you 
beasts! will you be still, then, you devils?” and the 
young master administered a kick right and left, 
which sent the brutes yelping to his heel; but they 
snarled plaintively still; only they knew him too 
well to venture on any overt act of disobedience to 
his orders. 

At first the boy could not discover the cause of all 
this uproar, and the dogs came in for a second beat- 
ing for having started a false scent. At last, search- 
ing, he unearthed the old toad, as he held his solitary 
court like a wicked gnome undergoing transforma- 
tion and keeping out of the way of recognition. 
Horace saw that the beast had very bright eyes, and 
a human expression in them, and that its skin was 
mottled in a peculiar manner, more rainbow-like 
than any thing else, with so many colors and all so 
vivid! And then the glowing eyes! how they flamed 
and stared! and the burning crest—how it appeared 
to change in the changing light, and to fairly breathe 
and palpitate with life! And how large the brute 
was, seeming to grow bigger and bigger as he look- 
ed, its colors coming out in tenfold distinctness, and 
its eyes getting*more of a fiendish, though still a hu- 
man, stare inthem. The young head elaborated all 
this, and the young heart began to beat very fast ; for 
fairies are ugly things to deal with, revenging them- 
selves how and when you least expect, and coming 
down upon you in all manner of forms and fashions 
of temptation to do evil. However, the boy was no 


coward, even in the presence of what might be—of 


what was, in the eager inductions of childhood—an 
enchanted toad. 

‘‘Hish! shu! get out!’ cried Horace, shaking his 
fists at the toad. 

The toad looked sedately into his face, and despised 
his fists. It must be confessed that the brute looked 
at this moment terribly unlike a flesh and blood 
beast. 

Horace attacked the sheepskin on this. He tore 
up the mat, and shook it roughly. The toad came 
out of it at a marvellous pace; sprawling with all 





four legs flying like the sprung chords of a tent; its 
colors bright and angry; and swelling a little, its 
eyes grew larger, and a peculiar expression gathered 
in them, defiant and threatening, while it opened 
and shut its mouth in a queer way; without Spitting 
though. 

‘Get out!’ cried Horace, kicking it with his 
foot. 

The toad made a short sprawl forward, but show- 
ed no further sign of voluntary progression. 

“Shu! ssh! ssh!” cried Horace, again trying the 
power of mechanical propulsion. 

The toad swelled visibly, but did not stir a step 
beyond what it was compelled to do by the laws of 
dynamics. 

‘‘Here, Muff! here Tiny! tear him, boys! tear 
him!’? shouted the boy, hounding on the lapdogs 
with voice and hand, for his whole soul was roused 
now by the brute’s opposition, and his worst nature 
was rampant in heart and eye. 

The dogs seemed terribly afraid of coming to too 
close quarters, even at their young master’s orders ; 
they ran at the toad, and made snaps at it in the air, 
and sniffed at it suspiciously, running back on their 
hind legs like puppy lions, and making great believe 
to pounce upon it suddenly, and to destoy it without 
hope when they pranced forward again ; but yet they 
did not touch it, after the manner of those demoralized 
creatures, parlor dogs, who seem to borrow men’s 
vices while learning their ways, and to lose their 
courage while perfecting their education. 

Horace was violently excited: he kicked the toad 
all the way before him, and no gentile kicks either, 
and finally accomplished its expulsion from the hall; 
but it sat on the door-step obstinately, and looked 
grim and sullen. 

Forcing it—all the while reluctant to.move—the 
boy got the beast to the hedge by the low wall and 
the heap of rubble stones; and then the toad, as if 
feeling in its own dominions, turned round and look- 
ed at him. Such a look! If ever revenge were 
written in living lines, it was written then in that 
look of the tormented reptile. It swelled to thrige 
its size ; its angry eyes glared as if lit up by an eter- 
nal fire; its bloated skin seemed to quiver with rage, 
and every faintest speckle grow out in large bright 
colors that looked like livid plague-spots on the skin; 
the crimson necklace round its throat glowed like 
flaming blood; the crescent on its head expanded, 
heaved, and palpitated—the deep purple and the 
seething scarlet flashing like prismatic rays. Ho- 
race fairly quailed The toad sprang toward him, 
spitting and swelling like an incarnate devil deter- 
mined on his destruction. The boy thought of all 
the old superstitions he had ever heard connected 
with toads—elves, cobbolds, gnomes, nixies, rushed 
through his brain with a bewildering power : and, 
believing he had roused a spirit he could not lay, he 
turned to run for his very life. 


But the toad was quicker than he. With one 


huge bound it leaped against him, hissing and spit- 
ting, and covering him with its foam. 
Horace shook it off, trembling from head to foot. 
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Some of the slime fell on his flesh, and seemed to 
blister him to the bone. 

Again the toad sprang up against him; again the 
terrible revulsion sickened the boy to his heart; 
when in mingled rage and terror he caught up one 
of the largest stones on the waste heap, and flung it 
with all his strength at the beast. With good aim 
and good effect. Mutilated and dying, the witched 
fiend lay conquered at his feet. But never should he 
forget that dying look! All that spite and venom 
could print into an unspoken curse was stamped 
there as legibly as in so many words of letter-press. 
Every evil wish hung like a noxious vapor round 
that crushed head; every blighting curse gleamed 
like grave-yard lights in those baleful eyes; the 
stained froth about that gaping mouth was the sacred 
blood of life which called aloud to Heaven for re- 
venge ; and young Horace stood and looked with all 
the feelings of a Cain about his heart. For is not the 
willful destruction of even the lowest form of life, 
murder ?—murder in spirit and essence, if not in its 
legal results—for crime is not to be measured by its 
results so much as by its spirit; and the unpremedi- 
tated homicide may not be so intrinsically evil as 
willful cruelty to a dumb beast. This is a truth 
worth thinking of. 

Struck with this reflection, dimly made out as it 
was in his mind, Horace took the toad in his hand; 
hoping, like a child, to restore by penitence the mis- 
chief he had done by passion. But when, believing 
it dead, he caressed it gently and without any of his 
former feeling of repugnance, it opened its glazing 
eyes, and the film was withdrawn for the same in- 
tense expression of hatred and malignity to biaze out 
ugain—for the same dying curse to be recorded—the 
same mute imprecation—the same invocation for di- 
vine Vengeance on this sin; and then one last burst 
of burning slime filled the boy’s naked palm: the 
row of burning spots turned pale, and the crescent 
on the head shrank inward. He held only a dead 
thing there—the sacred spirit of life had gone, and he 
had been the destroyer. 

sie flung the poor beast beneath the laurel hedge, 
hastily and shudderingly, and then went slowly to 
the house. A strange oppression was at his heart, 
and a stranger consciousness still, that he had com- 
mitted an irredeemable sin—one for which no repent- 
ance could atone. And for days and months that 
toad’s last look haunted the boy—sleeping or waking, 
it was the same thing; he saw nothing else, dreamt 
of nothing else, feared nothing else. Had it been a 
very hydra in its death, it could not have multiplied 
more horrid shapes to be his dread and bane. Under 
every form, lurking behind every bush, and peering 
out from the long grass—shaping itself from the 
clouds and dim mists of early morning—its trace left 
in the sand, and its trail tracked over the moss—its 
eyes repeated in the sparkling dew, and every jewel 
fashioning out its burning spots—in all nature and in 
all thought that one fearful form was set, as with a 
magic band that nothing could unclasp. 

This impression lasted for a long time; and, to- 
gether with the growth and consolidation of his rea- 





soning powers, produced a notable effect on the boy. 
But finally the moral effect died away, and young 
Horace Sommerling—brave, beautiful, beloved Ho- 
race—had quite forgotten all about the fiendish toad, 
its death and his remorse; though every now and 
then, after some furious paroxysm of passion, a kind 
of vague, dim picture would arise before him, where- 
in all that he could make out was the undefined sense 
of sin-and the blurred memory of repentance. 


The room was crowded with every splendor of 
commerce, every luxury of art; heavy tolds of richest 
stuffs hung before windows darkened with trailing 
flowers of exquisite perfume; costly vases, filled 
with exotics of such color and odor as one might be- 
lieve existed only in Paradise, made the air within 
twin sister to that without; while small bright birds, 
no bigger than evening moths, flew from this to that, 
stirring the leaves with their jeweled wings, and 
shaking the flower-cups as they rested within them, 
in a very delirium of delight. Glancing waters 
plashed into their marble basins, with a sweet melo- 
dy that brought to one’s mind every lovely image of 
fresh country pleasures, and tiny fish of ruddy gold 
and pearly white flitted through the waters like gems 
instinct with life. The air was heavy, dark, and 
musical—flowers, and flower-like birds, silver wa- 
ters, luxury, and art, all combining to form a home 
fit for houri or for peri who sought by knowledge of 
every secret of nature to forget her banishment from 
heaven. A home fit for houri or for peri, and inhabited 
by whom? 

Lying on a couch, covered with crimson drapery, 
gold-starred, a young girl, toying with a parrot, com- 
pleted the picture of that interior. Her black hair 
hung down below her waist in silken bands without 
curl or braid, and lay far and wide over the neck and 
arms which a strange fashion of dress left bare. Her 
robes—they could not be called by any modern name 
—were of heavy silk, made stiff with gold, embroi- 
dery, and jewels; her naked feet were thrust into 
tiny Turkish slippers set thick with golden braid and 
sanded over with small seed pearls; and breast and 
arms glittered with bands and bracelets of every 
known gem on earth, that gave a mystic kind of 
flashing light about her. A large fan of peacock fea- 
thers hung from her wrist, and soft skins of beasts, 
and rugs of feathers from every painted bird that flies, 
kept her small feet from the marble of the floor. 
Round her brow was set a crescent formed of opal 
stones, and a tiny band of uncut carbuncles clasped 
her throat. Her skin was dark, a clear‘pale brown, 
and her eyes were large, and black as the sky of 
night. She lay in the gloom, her person shadowed 
by curtains, and tall acacias set in a forest-like pro- 
fusion around her; but the wilderness of gems that 
studded robe and flesh, and the strange radiance in 
those lustrous orbs, gave a glory to her place in that 
darkened room which reminded one of enchantment 
rather than of artistic arrangement, and which seem- 
ed to belong in nothing to real life. True, her eyes 
had a depth of expression and a strange radiance— 
but of how fearful a character! True, they were 
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large and lustrous, and their lashes hung like curtains 
before ebon lamps; but their beauty gave as much 
pain as pleasure, from the malignity that lay beneath. 
Like the eyes of serpents or of tempting fiends—like 
the eyes of one dreaming of murder and meditating 
treachery—they struck awe to the heart of those who 
looked—like a shrouded form at night, whose burn- 
ing hand is on your throat. They might be large 
and lustrous enough, but the blight and the scorn be- 
hind, the poison in the jewel, revealed a soul capable 
of every crime beneath the sun, while exerting a 
power of fascination which the strongest could not 
withstand. And yet how beautiful she was! A 
beauty gained one knew not how, and lodged one 
knew not where. It was not in those silken bands 
of raven hair, not in that low dark brow with the 
opal crescent glowing above, nor yet in the witched 
eye beneath ; it was not in the small lips, so perfect 
in their arch, but so scornful in their lines; nor in 
the thin nostril, dilated and quivering; it was not in 
this nor in that, but in a kind of mysterious attraction 
that lured you on to love what you would voluntari- 
ly have hated—that dragged you to your ruin, you 
consenting while upbraiding. 

Toying with her bird, teasing it till it uttered shrill 
cries of anger painful in its intensity and impotence, 
the girl’s face grew darker in its malignant flush, yet 
more lovely, till it seemed transformed to something 
supernatural. A small spaniel of rare breed barked 
in concert with the cries of the maddened bird, while 
the girl’s voice mingled with the discord in a wild, 
weird music, uttering words in a foreign tongue that 
seemed to lash the creatures round her into fury, and 
sounding more like the scream of some unearthly 
being than the voice of a young and beautiful woman. 

It was a striking scene altogether ; the orientalism 
of the surroundings, the foreign type and fashion of 
the girl, the shrill noises, heavy odors, and crowding 
birds, making up a whole that had but little of pro- 
saic European life in it. 

The door opened, and a young man, with the clear 
blue eye, fair clustering curls, and strong-built frame 
of a Saxon, entered the room. He was deadly pale, 
yet manly too in his agitation, for all that a slight 
dash of something that was almost terror might be 
detected in him. 

‘Ah! you have come at last,” said the girl care- 
lessly, not looking up, but toying with her parrot in 
her former elfin way. 

*‘Tsola! have you again crossed my path? here, 
and thus!”’ cried the youth, speaking passionately 
though below his breat h, as one checked by awe, not 
respect. 

Isola made no reply, excepting what was contained 
ina mocking laugh. She bit her parrot’s wing fea- 
ther till the bird writhed in her hands, and then, 
lifting up her strange eyes, all alight with their 
fiendish glee, she pointed with her finger scornfully, 
crying, ‘‘ Poor fool! brave soldier! Long life to th: 


valiant Saxon conquered by a slave!” 

‘And this is your reception, Isola?—this mockery 
and insult to the man you lelt Cying on the deserts of 
Arabia—to the man whom you had sworn to love 





but three weeks before you delivered him over to an 
ignominious death? You betrayed me while I slept 
—my head upon your knees—and then, queen of the 
murderers you had invited to their task, you swept 
by in triumph at your success. You allured me by 
your false light to the brink of the grave; and when 
you saw me in the snare, you scoffed at me for my 
folly. Where was the love you vowed me when [ 
bought you from the slave-market ?—where the wo- 
man’s tenderness you proffered for your freedom ?— 
where the truth ofa soul ‘which knew no deception,’ 
as you swore in the tent by the rose-gardens of Da- 
mascus, when you hung on my arm and bade me 
rest in security on your faith? Yet in a few hours 
not yet run into weeks, you could plot so foul a sin 
against your benefactor and your master! Isola! 
Isola! is ita woman’s heart that does indeed beat 
within that woman’s form; or does not rather a 
witched life animate a beauty as unearthly as your 
cruelty is inhuman? You bade me go with you to 
your country; there, among the groves and fields of 
Cashmere, you promised me security, love, and hap- 
piness; you offered me a home such as angels give 
us in our dreams—”’ 

‘‘ And I took you to my home, Horace Sommer- 
ling,’’? screamed Isola, with shrill laughter. ‘ Was 
it my fault if its roughness displeased the pale-faced 
Sybarite ?—was I to blame if European courage sank 
before the Arab’s scimitar? Roughness which suited 
me hung heavy on those delicate limbs of thine, and 
flashing steel which would have but roused my blood 
made thine quail. Who was to blame for this? I, 
who measured thee by too high a standard, or thou, 
who hadst paraded thyself before me in false colors 
which would not bear the sunlight of trial, Horace?” 
And again she laughed till the room re-echoed with 
her voice. 

‘¢ Your home, Tsola!—and what was this? the tent 
of a robber chief in the midst of a pathless desert— 
the home of a gipsy king whose dominion was by 
murder and rapine! Was this the sanctuary you 
painted with love’s warmest colors in that sunset 
hour of plighted troth? Shame, shame! And now 
why have you sought me out, and placed yourself in 
my way again? Why send to me holy words of 
penitence and reconciliation—such as used to bring 
me to my mother’s knee when a child, and which 
have still the power of God’s own voice in my heart 
—and meet me thus, when I yield for the sake of 
their holiness, not your power? What other scheme 
of revenge have you against me ?—what hideous 
plots, like swarming crocodiles hatching in the sun? 
I have given you no cause of enmity, Isola; unless 
indeed love and benefaction be cause in your coun- 
try. Though my purchased slave, I have been ten- 
der of you as of my own soul; respectful, and ex- 
alting you to more than woman’s highest place. 
You have returned me insult, treachery, and the at- 
tempt to murder; and now again have thrown your- 
seit in my way with words of promise on your lip, 
but with falsehood in your eye, and hatred in your 
heart.” 

“ Have you done?” said the girl, looking up with 
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a contemptuous stare. ‘For, by the bones of the 
Prophet! you have fairly slaughtered my poor par- 
rot!’? She passed her hand once or twice over the 
bird, and it fell to all appearance dead in her arms. 
‘‘] will write it an epitaph—‘ Died of Horace Som- 
merling’s discourse!’ See, not a feather moves, 
though I strike itso!” She cast the bird up in the 
air, catching it again with both hands, and treating it 
roughly enough; but the poor beast lay stiff and mo- 
tionless, and gave no sign of life or feeling through 
it all. 

Horace walked rapidly through the room. A 
sense of oppression and of terror, that he could nei- 
ther define nor shake off, was stealing over him. 
His eyes were growing dark and heavy, and a strong 
spell seemed shutting up the circle of life within him, 
But he fought with this feeling, and finally beat it 
down, like one setting his foot upon an enemy. 

‘“T have sent for you, Horace Sommerling, to 
prove to yourself that you are my slave,”’ said Isola, 
still keeping her eyes fixed on the youth with the 
same peculiar stony look. ‘ The laws of the East 
gave me into your power, but a higher law than 
these have bound you to my footstool instead. You 
are my toy, Horace Sommerling—my slave, my dog, 
my horse, my beast of burden—you are my puppet, 
my doll, my worthless, painted, silly purchase. I 
bought you years ago, when you were a child, and 
when you committed your first deep sin. You look 
amazed, startled, terrified. Ha! ha! ha! You 
Franks, who are wise in your own eyes beyond all 
the nations of the earth, to us Arabian necromancers 
are but idiots and dolts of common clay! Come, sit 
here at my feet, and look me in the face. Do you 
know me again ?—have you ever seen me before? 
Can you recognize me, Horace Sommerling, under 
this new form; and if I tell you that I come before 
you as the scourge of your sins—the retribution of a 
—No! I will not say the word!” 

The strong man, flushed with youth and vigor, 
shook beneath the glance of that dark eye like a 
child in the evening twilight. Faint visions of aa 
unforgiven sin floated up before him: a dim sense of 
crime, so deep it could never be atoned for, choked 
and strangled him; but he could make out no line to 
guide him to a definite form; it was all but the hazy 
mirror of the enchanter, blurred with indistinguishable 
thoughts rather than distinct with separate pictures. 
And yet something in Isola’s face seemed to remind 
him of the past; as indeed it was this vague recol- 
lection which had first attracted him to her in the 
slave market, and which, added to a fascination of 
speech and manner, that since he had begun to think 
was more than human, had induced him to buy her, 
Something in the arrangements of the room, too, 
brought back a childish dream of mystery and fairy- 
land; his terror also was childish, such as he had 
not felt for years—not since—oh! he could not re- 
collect the exact moment, but he knew that once in 
boyhood he had experienced just such sensations as 
now. Her eyes he had surely seen before; and her 
opal crescent became almost a living thing; that 
very look, fixed on him with such deathly power, 





was not felt for the first time to-day: far back in the 
memory of the past loomed out the dim prototype of 
the preseat; Isola, the gipsy slave, the wandering 
Arab queen, grew to be connected with his early 
boyhood passed in the still quiet of his German 
home; a mysterious chain bound up fact with su- 
perstition, and the moss-grown long ago with the 
glaring now, and no effort of reason or the will could 
break the links. 

He seated himself as she desired. He could not 
choose but to obey her. Though her laughter stung 
him almost to madness—though her baleful eyes 
scorched up his very heart’s blood, and her mocking 
fingers made him writhe as if a seraph’s fiery sword 
had struck him, yet still he must obey her. She had 
said truly when she boasted that a stronger law than 
that of nations had placed him in her power. 

‘¢ And you thought I loved you!”’ cried Isola, con- 
temptuously. ‘ You thought that one of a nation 
which holds the keys of nature, and which knows 
the secrets of the stars, could bind herself as the 
slave of a dull-brained fool like you! You thought 
that knowledge could obey ignorance, strength bow 
down to impotence, all for love of faded hair and pale 
blue eyes! Idiot! when you paid those shining 
zechins into the old Jew’s hand, you fulfilled your 
own destiny—you did not overcome mine! By pre- 
ordained decree you found yourself in that slave- 
market; by pre-ordained decree was I there before 
you. 1 made you, by my magic power, will to pur- 
chase me; and then I had you fast. Sleeping or 
waking, near at hand or far off, you have bel my 
slave from that moment—ay, and for years before 
that moment; for, as I said, you became my serf, 
and I have been appointed the avenger, from the 
hour of your first deep crime. .When you were a 
boy you were cursed for sin; behold how the curse 
has taken root !” 

She half rose from her couch, and bent nearer to 
him. She peered into his eyes like a mocking imp 
starting from the vine-leaves; she insulted him with 
reproaches, half earnest, half sportive, but whose 
very confusion of spirit irritated the man still more; 
she pointed at him with her finger, and derided him 
for cowardice and effeminacy ; she made his cheeks 
hot with shame, and chilled his heart stone-cold with 
her deadly irony ; she reveled in his torture, heaping 
torment on torment, till Horace could bear it no 
longer. He started up with an oath, and raised his 
arm as if to strike her. But she put it back with a 
calm eye and a curling lip, as one who controls a 
child. 

‘‘ That action again, and your arm falls withered to 
your side! Raise but your finger against me, and 
you stand paralyzed forever! I am but a child—a 
pigmy—fairy-dwarf, compared to you; but I havea 
greater power than Solomon’s genii ever held, over 
every nerve and muscle of your frame!”’ 

She rose at the word, and stood before him. Her 
tiny arms, her fairy feet, the small round shoulders 
heaving up the mass of coal-black hair, the slender 
figure—all that was material, so light, so girlish, so 
fragile! But the eye of passion and command, the 
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lip of scorn, the attitude of defiance, the unspoken 
sense of mastery—all that was spiritual evidencing 
her power—a power which nothing but passion 
mightier than her will could effectually with- 
stand. 

She waved her hands, and again Horace Sommer- 
ling felt the spell creepoverhim. A dark mist swam 
before his eyes; not like the mist of a swoon, but 
palpable and present like night. And soon this mist 
was lighted up with crowds of stars, pale-white and 
crimson-red, that darted through the room in thick 
confusion. Every thing was fading from his sight, 
though some objects still retained a vague outline 
exaggerated in its proportions and tipped with fiery 
colors. Wherever he looked he saw this broad mass 
of prismatic light flooding every salient point. The 
flowers were quivering like living things under it; 
the birds flew madly about, leaving long tracts of 
fire in the air; the waters over the tiny fish fell into 
sparkling drops like shattered gems, and the white 
marble basins were like painters’ pallets, glowing 
with the richest dyes of the rainbow. The girl her- 
self stood as in a bath of this strange radiance. Fall- 
ing on the stones she wore, till every separate jewel 
gleamed like metal in a furnace; blazing from her 
eyes which shone through the mist stealing over him 
like mighty suns that scorched and blistered all they 
looked on; glancing on the hair which glittered in 
every tress till its brightness grew something wild 
and monstrous; streaming from her slender fingers 
and enveloping her whole figure like a robe, the 
flames of many-colored light leapt up and about her, 
and transformed all within their sphere as by a ma- 
gician’s wand. Isola drew her hand softly over the 
parrot, and Horace saw the fire pass swiftly over the 
ruffied feathers, and tinge these, too, with its pris- 
matic glory. With a shriek, answered by «a long, 
low cry of Isola, the bird flew to her shoulder, where 
it sat flapping its wings and caressing her dusky 
cheek in a perfect ecstasy of enjoyment. Horace 
felt that he was going mad. The spell fell on him 
faster and thicker. His limbs were powerless, his 
eyes were closing fast; he knew that he was sinking 
into that witch girl’s power, delivered over hope- 
lessly to destruction. 

He struggled against the charm; he resolutely 
willed to withstand it; he raised himself by a mighty 
effort, as though removing a mountain of brass press- 
ing him down; he cleared his eyes, and stood up. 
The fiery light still touched every thing within 
those walls, but less vividly now. Isola’s eyes took 
a fiercer stare, but more fixed still, and more imperi- 
ous. She sang a low, sweet song, and waved her 
hands gently before him. But the Saxon pride had 
wakened up; the blood flowed freely back through 
heart and brain; the spell grew weaker; the mystic 
light faded away; all things resumed their natural 
forms and natural functions; the youth’s passion con- 
quered the youth’s superstition, and anger took the 
place of terror. A change came over Isola’s face as 
she looked at him, wherein disappointment, rage and 
wonder were curiously blended together. She saw 
that her spell would not work, and she gathered up 








the broken meshes of her charm in vain: the strong, 
rough Saxon blood had riven them all, and they 
might not be re-knit. And then she laughed her 
elfin laugh, and sank down on the couch, mocking 
him for his weakness, and taunting him with her 
power. 

The reaction in Horace Sommerling was strong. 
From the utter prostration of all his faculties, mo- 
mentary as it had been, beneath her mysterious in- 
fluence, he turned to the most defiant anger against 
her. From love, which had penetrated his whole 
being and held him in her shadow like a slave to the 
service of his god, he changed to a loathing disgust 
that spread itself over her like a disease. Her 
voice, which was once more beautiful than the most 
exquisite music to his ears, became now a harsh and 
hateful scream; her eyes, which had been the very 
loadstars of his soul, were like the eyes of some most 
hideous reptile; her fairy hands, which might have 
bound him in fragile threads helplessly forever, were 
as swords that wounded, or flames that scorched as 
they fell; and if only the tips of those small, rare fin- 
gers touched him, his flesh quivered as though struck 
by a sudden leprosy. Isola had lost all her weird 
fascination. She was now but the gipsy girl who 
had betrayed and who had moeked him. 

But she did not read him clearly. If she had, she 
would have forborne any further irritation. His 
blood was thoroughly roused ; the fierce old passions 
were all busy in his soul, and his boyish nature of 
ungovernable temper had expelled, for the present, 
the boyish sentiment of dread. 

“Ha! ha! ha!—frightened by a girl!’’ shrieked 
Isola. ‘‘ Paling before a bird, a few Eastern flowers, 
a basin full of water, and a Chinese fish !—these are 
my necromantic adjuncts; and how grandly they 
have worked! By the soul of the Prophet! Horace 
Sommerling, but you are in truth no hero! Your 
clumsy Saxon roughness does not hide Saxon bra- 
very—your Frankish ignorance does not excuse 
your Frankish cowardice. Now ask yourself, could 
I have ever loved such a one as yourself? Why, | 
feel as if | were an empress and you a child!—you 
are so far below me in knowledge and in power! 
See, you cannot do this.” And again she waved 
her hands, and produced, though weaker, the same 
torturing and mysterious effect on Horace. 

““ Witch! sorceress! be still!” cried the youth in 
agony; ‘‘you are maddening me! I shall not soon 
control myself! For the sake of your womanhood, 
be still !” 

The elfish face gleamed with elfish glee. 

‘‘Go on, Horace! Oh, you brave soldier, finish 
your task! What will you do to the fairy girl if you 
cannot control yourself? Beat her, Horace, or kill 
her? No! 1 will not be still! I will weave again 
and again my charm. I have you in my power, fool; 
you are mine—you are my slave, struggle against me 
as you may; and I will prove it to yourself, and 
make you crawl at my footstool, and beg for my 
mercy. I am armed with supernatural powers you 
know nothing of. I can control forces of whose 
very existence you are ignorant; I am your superior 
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in knowledge and your master in might, and I may 
well deride you when I boast!” 

She made a mocking gesture as she spoke, glanc- 
ing down on him with such a maddening look of de- 
rision and of command, that Horace, transported 
beyond himself—beyond his manliness and better na- 
ture—raised his hand and struck her. She fell, ut- 
tering a cry; and her blood flowed over his feet. At 
the sight of that blood, ali the youth’s passion sub- 
sided, and nothing but a cold, dead chill was left of 
the furious rage that had urged him to avenge insult 
by murder. Compassion, and the remembrance of 
all his former love, helped to calm him. As she lay 
there, stricken down by his hand, her beauty seemed 
to come out in tenfold force; and now that the scof- 
fing eye was closed, and the malignant smile had 
gone, the grace of outline and the perfection of fea- 
ture were wonderfully evident, even to one who 
had studied every line and curve with passionate de- 
votion. ' 

Remorseful, loving, grieving, Horace lifted the 
girl from the ground, bathing her temples with water 
from the fountains, chafing her hands, showering 
kisses on her eyelids—kisses mingled with bitter 
tears. In all this, how much of strange likeness to a 
forgotten deed in the past! 

‘‘Tsola! dear, beloved Isola! speak to me one little 
word—tell me that you still live, and forgive me for 
my sin! Isola, my life, my loved idol, open those 
glorious eyes on me again, and recall me from the 
death in which [ stand! Dead! dead !—oh, it cannot 
be that she is dead !” 

He bent his head beneath the tempest of love and 
sorrow that shook him to the heart, and buried his 
face in the silken mass of raven hair, stanching with 
kisses the broad deep wound in her forehead from 
which the blood was still pouring freely. 

A small hand pressed his throat; a small lip 
touched his cheek; a soft voice murmured an inco- 
herent sound ; then, with a curse that froze the man’s 
blood in his veins, the girl’s tiny fingers seemed to 
stiffen into an iron grasp, the rose-like lip gnashed a 
hideous sound, and with a cry like a wounded tiger 
the teeth of that young Arab girl closed on his 
cheek. 

‘‘ Bear my mark to the grave !”’ she cried—“ to the 
grave, where I will hunt you! It is my curse, cow- 
ard murderer, printed on you; and its poison, which 
will not heal, shall remind you forever of Isola and 
your doom !”? 

She struck him as she passed ; then bounded like a 
lightning flash from the room. Her opal crescent lay 
shivered into a thousand atoms, and the band of car- 
buncles round her throat strewed the floor like scat- 
tered seeds. 

Horace stood for a moment paralyzed by the 
strangeness of what had happened. Then all the 
past flashed on him; and the hour when he had com- 
mitted his first wanton murder from passion was 
linked with this which had witnessed the same spirit, 
though the result had been different. 

Suddenly the girl’s voice sounded again. It 
seemed now to come from the garden outside the 





window, and to die away as if she were retreating 
as she spoke. 

“ Away, fool!—away! I am weary now, and care 
nothing for the chase! Away to the darkest nook of 
earth, where, when the appointed hour has come, 
I will seek and find you! Hide yourself in the 
thickest black that night and sin can weave for you, 
Isola’s eyes will pierce through the darkness, and 
Isola’s hand will strike through the defense! Away, 
for your brief respite! I will hunt my game at my 
own time !” 


The monk looked up as a shadow passed between 
him and the sun, clouding the book he was reading 
with the outlines of a human figure—a sight rarely 
seen in those desolate wilds of Judeea, where the Car- 

elites had built their convent, and where they 
seemed to share with the eagles and the lizards only 
the footholds of their burning rock. 

“ Good day, father. Have you no welcome for the 
wanderer ?”’ said a plaintive voice ; and a young boy 
knelt, bareheaded, at his feet. 

‘*God’s blessing on thee, my son! What dost thou 
here, child, on the wild rocks of the Carmelite con- 
vent? And how hast thou found thy way, young 
and lonely as thou art ?”’ 

*T came hither, father, drawn by a hidden spirit,’’ 
said the boy. ‘I have been singled out for much 
sorrow, and I came here to expiate my sins and to 
forget my grief in holiness !”’ 

The monk passed his hand over the boy’s bright 
hair. 

‘*Sins!” he said, mournfully, “have these been 
committed already by thee, too? Ah! my son, kneel 
down and thank God that thy childish evil has not 
ripened into manly iniquity—that thou hast built no 
bridge of crime between thy past and the distant fu- 
ture! A few slight penances will soon remit thy 
transgressions—a life-long misery may not expiate 
thine elder’s !”” 

The boy looked up, and a broad flash of impish 
mischief shone from his eyes as he watched the 
monk’s downcast face. He nestled nearer to him, 
and stole his hand caressingly within the conse- 
crated palm, and leant against him as a son might 
rest on his father—saying, in a sweet, low, childish 
voice which had all the tenderness of a woman in its 
tones— 

** But thow art not one of those guilty ones, holy 
father? Thou hast such steadfast blue eyes, so frank 
and Joving—they do not seem to know what sin or 
trouble mean !”’ 

Something shook the monk, and brought a crimson 
flush into his cheek and a glance into his eye that 
had long been driven thence. His hand burnt be- 
neath the child’s touch; yet not all with pleasure; 
and his heart beat fast, and his temples throbbed, til] 
he himself was startled at the long unused emotion 
wakened up. 

‘« My child, judge no man—least of all judge has- 
tily,”’ he exclaimed. ‘I am young yet in years, but, 
alas! alas! old in suffering and in guilt.” 

* And yet I cannot believe it, father,” returned the 
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boy still more caressingly. ‘‘And thou art young, 
too? Ah! let me look into thy face, then, if thou art 
still in the flower of thy days. ~ In my boyish igno- 
rance I fancied that every monk and priest must be 
venerable and old; it will give me fresh hope if I 
may look on a brother.” 

He sprang up, and with a quick gesture flung back 
the monk’s cowl. A bright red scar burnt on the 
man’s cheek, and the boy’s eyes scanned the seam 
curiously, though furtively. But had the monk seen 
that malignant glance it would have revealed a secret 
he little dreamt of now, and might, perhaps, have 
spared some sorrow. 

“Ah! you @re young enough to be my brother, 
then !” he cried, kissing his hand as if in ecstasy ; 
‘‘and I may love you, and hang on you, and trust 
you more than if you were a pale old man so long 
since dead to the world of humanity that he had no 
more sympathy with it! You will let me love you, 
will you not?” and his voice and accent melted into 
the most winning tenderness, as he crept closer into 
his arms. 

The monk quivered beneath some mighty emotion 
—yet why he could not himself explain. He gazed 
on that upturned face, and searched narrowly every 
feature; but the boy shook down a clustering 
mass of sunny hair, and sheltered himself in the 
shadow. 

‘You will accept me in the convent, father? You 
will put me to hard work—yoke my limbs to heavy 
burdens—lay on my head stern penances; but you 
will pray for me, father, and with me, too, and 
help me to win Heaven by my repentance? I will 
be obedient, loving, childlike—only let me be at 
peace, and under the holy roof that shelters you!” 

“Come with me, child, I will care for you,”’ said 
the monk, hurriedly. ‘‘ Come !—I wish to carry you 
to the superior.”’ 

They went up the steep togeiher—the boy toiling 
wearily behind. The monk turned round, and saw 
his faintness and his trouble. 

‘Here, child, these arms are stronger than those 
tiny feet. Come, I will be your bearer and your 
‘ shepherd!’’ 

He took the boy in his arms and bore him up the 
rock. A dark glance, a crimson glow, a smothered 
laugh of triumph; and then the childish hand wan- 
dered slowly round the monk’s throat, seeming to 
caress it gently. But passing over the scar on the 
cheek, it lingered there ; the taper fingers touching it 
daintily. 

The man started. A sharp pain shot through his 
whole frame, and a sense of burning penetrated the 
scarred cheek, Something, too, came into his heart 
that made him faint and stagger beneath his burden, 
slender as it was, and oppressed him with a strange 
sickness. But he carried the boy through the portal 
of the convent, and delivered him safely to the care 
of the superior. 

The Carmelite monks, on these bare Judeean 
rocks, had hitherto been noted for the peace and se- 
renity of their lives. Composed of men who had all 
proved the hollowness of earthly pleasures, and fled 
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from the world as from a net of sin and wretched- 
ness, there was nothing of that vague wonder and 
regret which sometimes sadden the convent cells of 
those who have taken the vows while ignorant of 
what they renounced. But he who seemed to have 
brought most suffering, and to have gained most 
peace, was the Brother Martin—Horace Sommer- 
ling. It had been only by hard spiritual labor though. 
Penance, fasting, unwearied prayer, daily exercise 
in all that the natural man most loathed, hourly sub- 
jugation of ull the passions most dear to him—by 
such means as these had Horace Sommerling learned 
to control his violent temper. Gaining internal 
calm though coupled with external sadness—made a 
better but a melancholy man by the discipline of the 
holy Church. 

But a different order of things reigned now in the 
Carmelite convent. Jealousies and bickerings took 
the place of the brotherly love which had formerly 
existed there ; misunderstandings, tale-bearings, un- 
charity prevailed from the abbot’s cell to the pallet 
of the meanest lay-brother; and the home of every 
Christian virtue became the nest of every heathenish 
passion. The only one who kept fair with all parties 
was the latest comer, young Luigi the Sicilian, the 
fair-haired boy whom Brother Martin had brought. 
Yet somehow he was mixed up with all that took 
place, though always appearing to advantage as 
would-be peace-maker and universal friend, for all 
that he was sometimes heard to laugh in his cell at 
night, after some terrible outburst among the holy 
brethren. But young Luigi, the fair, pale Sicilian 
boy, with his strange black eyes and caressing ways, 
might have broken every rule of that convent-home 
without finding an accuser in the most rigid of the 
members. Every one loved him to idolatry, and 
they fought amongst themselves for his society with 
more bitterness than many men would fight for a be- 
loved mistress. If he smiled more on Brother Joseph 
than on Father Francis, Father Francis was as one 
distraught; if Brother Ignatius could boast a childish 
caress, Brother Martin ate out his heart for jealousy. 
He, indeed, from the chastened and controlled holi- 
ness of his conventual life had lapsed back into all 
the furious passions and untamed nature of the tor- 
ment of Griindorf. What fiend possessed him he 
could not divine ; but that he was given over bodily 
to be the prey and sport of devils he never doubted. 
The absence of young Luigi made him almost mad 
—his presence filled him with terror and agony to- 
gether; the touch of his gentle hand burnt like fire 
into his veins—but to see that hand touch another 
but himself was worse than poison, more bitter than 
death. Brother Martin was miserable; his last hope 
of happiness, in the pious calm of the Carmelite con- 
vent, had gone ; and he was once more the wrecked 
and wretched child of sin—the plaything of every 
violent passion—without the power to recover his 
lost virtue. Was that wild boy the cause of this? 
Had those burning eyes any thing to do with the 
fever in his blood?—that mocking laugh any con- 
nection with the sense of shame he was undergoing? 
Had those small caresses power to corrode the pure 
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gold of Christian virtue, and was such might given 
toa mortal that he could turn away the holy spirit of 
Heaven? Brother Martin asked himself these ques- 
tions one evening, as he sat on the rock, in the very 
spot where he was found by Luigi. The sun was 
sinking fast; and as the monk watched the length- 
ening shadows, he murmured audibly a prayer to be 
released from earth as soon as that great globe of 
life. 

‘‘ Weary of existence, my brother?” said Luigi, 
stealing up tohim. “ And why?” 

A smile crossed his features as he spoke, twining 
in his boyish way about his knees The monk 
covered his face. Furious in Luigi’s absence, he 
was miserable when in his compeny; for then he 
felt degraded, he knew not why, and lost from the 
high place he had once gained. 

“Yes, I am weary of existence, child, and long 
for death,”’ replied Horace, sadly. 

“ But why, my brother?” persisted the boy. 

‘‘From sin, Luigi—and from sorrow. There is 
no peace for me on earth. I have been too deeply 
guilty, and too hardly punished ever to know caim 
again. My passions have been my curse; and I am 
now fulfilling my destiny, and again delivered over 
to the fury of my nature. I have fought against it 
in vain—the spell is wrought, and the deep well 
boils up at the word. I have lost heaven as well as 
earth—I am shut out from God, as from life—and 
love.”? 

A glance of triumph lighted up the boy’s face. 

‘Ah! is it then true that even with you, pious 
monk, passions are at work, and rage, revenge, and 
the desire for power are driving out the sacred angels 
of peace and humility ?” 

** True! true !—too true !”” groaned the man. 

The boy started up; then suddenly checking him- 
self, and smothering the short laugh, and glazing over 
the glaring flash of his dilated eyes, he re-seated 
himself caressingly by the monk’s side—saying, 
while he placed his arms round his neck— 

‘Tell me, dearest brother, what zs your history. 
You have often made allusions to it, but never told 
it me straight out. Now give me the last half hour 
of the sunlight, and when that is gone’’—pointing to 
the sun—‘ you may end your tale, too.”’ 

‘* When I was a boy, Luigi, of about your age, [ 
committed my first real sin. A harmless beast had 
found its way into our hall, and resisting my at- 
tempts to dislodge it, roused up my passion and 
fiery temper. Urged by the demon who took pos- 
session of me at my birth, and who has never left me 
to this moment, [ killed the poor brute ; and it cursed 
me, Luigi, as it died—do not think me mad, child— 
do not believe that I have weakened my brain by 
humbling my body; it was so. That dying reptile 
cursed me solemnly in its death; and that curse has 
taken root and borne a fruit of eternal ruin for me. 
Well, years passed on, and I had forgotten all about 

the poor toad of Griindorf. I traveled, according to 
the custom of my country; and at Constantinople 
bought a slave girl, whose strange beauty first at- 





tracted and finally enamored me. She betrayed me 





into the hands of robbers, and left me for dead on the 
sands. I was rescued, however, and restored by the 
cares of an old Arab woman of Damascus ; and then I 
returned to Europe. Isola sought me out, and sent for 
me. I went. She met me with jeers and sarcasms, 
and roused up the sleeping devil in me, She brought 
back the old superstitious dread of my boyhood, 
while rousing all the passions of my manhood. Some- 
thing seemed to connect her with my forgotten sin— 
a sin with which she taunted me while boasting her 
superior power. I was maddened by rage and dread 
together, and I struck her, as I had struck the toad 
years before, and with the same mingled feeling of 
hatred and of awe. Yet, from the moment that her 
blood bathed my foot, happiness forsook me. I have 
been twice a murderer—twice given over to the fiend 
of ungovernable rage—twice damned to the lowest 
pit of hell!’ 

‘* Phat blow has to be avenged yet!” said the boy’s 
low voice. ‘An Arab never forgets an insult—least 
of all she whom you call Isola, but her tribe, the 
Avenger. Horace Sommerling, the time has come 
—the day and the hour. See—the sun is sinking 
now; with its last ray your life lies forfeit to the 
passion you could not check in boyhood nor over- 
come in manhood—to the passion which has wrecked 
yourself, and sold my blood to revenge my insult!” 

She threw aside her disguise, and rapidly passed 
her hand over her face. The sunny hair was gone, * 
and in its place thick raven tresses swept down be- 
low her waist ; the false pallor was wiped away, and 
the dark face of an Eastern was turned upon him. 
Luigi the Sicilian had melted into thin air, and Isola 
the Arabian stood where he had faded. 

Horace covered his face in his robe, muttering— 
‘sin! sin!” 

She forced him to look up. She wove her spell 
around him, and bent his will beneath her own. He 
could not choose but look into her eyes. She de- 
manded it, and he was fain to obey. 

‘¢ Listen, now,’’ she said, “‘to my tale, Horace. 
When you took me from the slave-market, I was 
bound by an oath to deliver up my purchaser into the 
hands of my tribe. That oath I kept. It was my re- 
ligion to do so. But when you were left as one dead 
on the sand, I secretly procured you assistance, and 
had you conveyed to Damascus, where the old Arab 
tended you so well. That Arab was my nurse, sent 
thither by me—by Isola. I thenescaped from my tribe 
and hastened to Damascus, to throw myself at your 
feet, and to devote myself to your life. For though, by 
a power which we Arabs possess, I knew all your past 
life, and had seen in a vision the day when you com- 
mitted that murder in the German village—though I 
knew you fiery and irritable—I loved you in my 
way, mixed up as it was with the love of mastery 
and power. You had gone. I tracked you through 
the cities of Europe, and at last I found you. I was 
guided by my Power, which showed me always 

where you were, and what you were about. When 
you came to see me in that Viennese room, I did not 
fling myself into your arms, as my heart prompted, 
but received you with jest and banter—in part to 
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conceal my real feeling, in part to probe yours. 
Your blood was hot—mine was hotter. You resisted, 
and your resistance roused my love of dominion. I 
tried to subdue you, and used my charm. Your pas- 
sion was too strong, and the spell failed. I was 
angry; youalso. You lost your self-command—and 
the blow lies here yet! With that blow died out my 
love, and revenge sprang up Instead. And I swore 
then to avenge the deed by blood; and I will fulfill 
my vow to-night! The sun is sinking. Horace, 
your hour has come. Hark to its knell !”’ 

A shrill whistle sounded among the rocks; and 
Isola, answering, ‘“‘I come!’ with the speed of light 
drew forth a dagger and buried it in the monk’s heart. 


As she struck the blow, and the body fell heavily on 


the ground, a light step was heard, and an Arab 
sprang up the steep path. 

‘* Well done, Avenger !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Queen of thy 
tribe !—empress of the desert! With the blood of the 
Frank we anoint thee Lady of the East, and bind thy 
brows thus with the magic circlet of dominion !”’ 

He bound round her head the opal diadem, and on 
| her throat the red band of carbuncles. And thus 
they both stood in the deepening shadows—the Arab 
chief and his bride—looking on the slaughtered monk. 
The eagles screamed, and the toads and lizards came 
out from their holes and gathered round the body. 
And then Isola and her robber lord slowly passed 
down the rocks, and disappeared in the depths of the 
wilderness. 
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Tue sky is blue, the day is bland, 
The waves have hushed their glee ; 

No leaflet stirs upon the land, 
No ripple on the sea, 

The shoreward pinnace plies the oar, 
Unaided by a breeze; 

The cliffs, with dry smile, from the shore 
O’ergaze the idle seas. 


My galley thrusts her brazen prow 
Far up the pebbly strand, 

The galley-slaves, with sleepy tread, 
Pace up and down the sand. 

The hot sun burneth close and low 
The shrinking tufts of palm, 

The rounded hills slope far away 
In universal calm. 


The freshening gale that drove to crisp 
The waves upon the bay, 

Hath not a solitary lisp 
To help me on my way : 

1 will not go upon the sea 
To wrestle with the oar, 

' While sweet eyes, gently turned to me, 

Give blessed heed on shore. 


The Dryad seeks the thicket cool, 
Close-woven with the vine, 

The Naiads in the plashy pool 
With pearly whiteness shine ! 

The groves that skirt the pillared fane . 
Scarce tremble to the hymn, 

From white-armed nymphs, and pacing priests, 
*Neath arches hushed and dim. 


O, let us to some grotto cool 
The sunshine never seeks, 

Which hateful noon-day never warms 
Through sultry summer weeks : 

And while slow waves slide up and down 
Fair Delos’ rim of sand, 

And we await the tardy breeze 
To bear us off the land,— 


O, let us have another hour, 
Such hours as love hath seen, 
While parching noontide burneth all 
The woods and valleys green. 


The wilding spray, deep-shading all, 
Our bower-roof shall be, 

Where love may see till even-fall 
Its own felicity. 


But list! the aspen stirs its leaves, 
The palm-top quivereth ; 
Down where the drooping willow grieves 
I hear the breeze’s breath ; 
From far, o’er Paros’ snowy top, 
A white cloud, floating nigher, 
Bedims the brightness of the noon— 
This sultry noon of fire. 


The fresh wind dasheth up the spray 
Above the hot gray sand, 

The gleaming sails are on the bay, 
Swift driving to the land; 

The galley-slaves beside the sea 
Pace swifter to and fro, 

The galley floateth glad and free, 
*T is time for me to go. 


I cannot leave thee here alone, 
I cannot go from thee: 

Through sacred groves the fair winds moan 
That call me o’er the sea. 

O come! for soon will fade the day, 
The night doth fall anon ; 

Love’s happy star shall rule the way, 
Brave south-winds bear us on. 


Balm-zephyrs, from each fertile isle, 
Shall lull us into rest; 

The quiet moon, with fairer smile, 
Shall light the ocean’s breast. 

Hope hath not thought such happiness 
Since boyhood dreams were mine, 
Love hath not seen such store of bliss 

Since Venus ’gan to shine. 


But come! our joy may not delay! 
The gale is blowing keen; 

The breaking waves are white with spray— 
My vessel waits her queen! 

Let Delos keep its pillared fame— 
Far-gleaming through the grove! 

Far other, purer haunts are ours— 
Sacred to hope and love. 
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PART FIRST. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE scene on which the departing rays of the sun 
danced in tremulous light seemed rescued from an 
Arcadian realm! So lingeringly and so brightly 
dwelt the day-god’s last look on forest and water, 
on greensward and flower, one might well have 
imagined that, like the clara Rhodus of the classic 
time, the gemmed spot had been consecrated to the 
glittering luminary. Encircled by the enchantment 
of golden-tinted grove, sparkling waterfall, and mov- 
ing cloud, in which the “‘ opalled sunbeam”’ restlessly 
sported, the beholder might easily have carried him- 
self back, in imagination, to the Fabled Age, and 
heard only the song of the wood-nymph in the mur- 
mur of the breeze dallying with the leafy fringe of 
each forest-tree—and listened only to the whisperings 
of the Naiads, caught, echoed and prolonged in the 
singing of each rill—the voice of every fountain, and 
in the dash of the proud river which swept brightly 
onward, and wove, with its shining waters, a chain 
of brilliants to deck the beautiful landscape. 

It was summer—the lustrous summer-time of a 
southern clime. The breeze was redolent of the 
sweets it had rifled from the flower—the light clouds 
were burnished with the sunbeam they treasured— 
the hush of evening rested dreamily upon the land- 
scape, and the soft, purple haze of twilight was fast 
advancing to struggle with the golden pomp of the 
sunset hour. Amid this gorgeous array of nature, 
and while the blushing rays of “ parting day”’ faded 
away from the peaks of the western hills, loitered 
two persons—‘‘ a maiden and a youth’’—but it was 
not the loveliness of the scene, nor the dreamy in- 
fluences of the hour, which detained them, for they 
seemed unmindful and unheeding of the splendors 
by which they were environed, and of the voluptuous 
calm which mantled the landscape. She was bright 
with youth, and peerless in beauty, but while this 
harmony of tint and feature fascinated and enthralled 
the gaze, it stole not pleadingly and resistlessly to the 
heart. The fair face was classic in its regularity, but 
the expression of scorn, coldness and haughty deci- 
sion was interwoven with its antique loveliness, and 
marred its almost ideal charm—the arched lip, though 
decked with the rose’s vesture, wore the curl of con- 
tempt, and upon the smooth cheek slumbered the 
hues of youth and health, “‘ unchangingly bright’ 
with their shadowless splendor—not the rainbow 
tinge, now fading, now deepening, to tell of the 
heart’s wealth—the spirit’s life. The black silken 
tresses were braided over a brow radiant with in- 





telligence, and faultless as the vision of a dreaming 
sculptor, but, blended with its perfections, pride and 
stern haughtiness sat enthroned upon its pure ex- 
panse—from the liquid eyes, intermingled with the 
rays of genius, there came forth the fire of an un- 
governable spirit, which its owner scorned to tame, 
and in the dark and passionate depths of those beau- 
teous orbs ’t was easy to see the lightning slept. 
With averted head, and a mien as haughty as that of 
a Semiramis, she stood beside her companion, and 
with ill-concealed disdain heard the words which 
taught her the lowly-born yet gifted son of genius 
had dared to lift his eyes to her, for Isabel Mareillé 
was the dowered heiress of broad lands and over- 
flowing coffers, and she disdained even momentary 
association with the humble child of penury. In his 
large, eloquent and heart-subduing eyes might be 
read the history of an unshielded and unloved child- 
hood—of a youth darkened with clouds, and steeped 
in tears—a manhood opening upon a perspective 
waste and desolation, and offering no sunny allure- 
ments—few beaming promises to entice the youth- 
ful wanderer into its misty labyrinths—but the pale 
and sorrow-touched features were radiant with the 
soul that burned within, and to the picturesque beauty 
of the clear majestic brow, genius and intellect had 
added their glory. Tenderness now shone in the 
star-like eyes, and as he bent his gaze upon the beau- 
tiful face half-averted from him, one might quickly 
see that Love, the beguiling meteor of the soul, and 
Hope, young, entrancing Hope, had there each a 
part. 

‘Dearest Isabel,’’ said he, in tones tender and 
subdued, ‘ when [ tell you I love you, I worship 
you as the Chaldean worshiped the star, thou art so 
far above me—when I tell you that for long years 
you have made up my thoughts, my breath, my be- 
ing, Iam only revealing the hidden source of my 
heart’s life. You are the sweet sybil of my soul, 
weaving bright prophecies of the future, and luring 
me on to ‘ high emprise’ and lofty aspirations. When 
I have invaded the arcana of Science and sought to 
enrich my mind with its treasures, it has been only 
to render myself less unworthy of you—when my 
eye has grown dim, and my cheek has changed its 
health-tints for haggardness and pallor, the price of 
my midnight vigils—when hope has sickened and 
faltered in view of difficulties to be overcome, deeds 
to be achieved, I turn to look for the radiant face 
which shines forth as the luminary of my future; 
dwelling upon its brilliance I forget to despair, and 
re-assured, I seek again the rugged pathway, over 
whose thorns love strews its own bright roses! [ 
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stand now upon the threshold of the world, either 
panoplied in resolution to encounter its frowns, or 
softened by hope to dream ofits favors, but I cannot 
plunge into its vortex, I cannot wrest myself from 
the holy influences which have begirt my youth 
without rendering my heart’s homage to its shrined 
divinity. Isabel, sweet Isabel, love—love is feeble 
beside the measureless idolatry, the excelling devo- 
tion, the passionate worship you have invoked from 
the exhaustless depths of my soul; quench it not— 
do not seek to obliterate a sentiment which is etched 
in fire upon my heart, but rather make it immortal 
as Faith—enduring as Life—endless as Eternity! 
Consent to exist with me as my angel, whose seraph 
tones shall lull the fiercest strife of my future years.” 

He paused, breathless with agitation, yet trembling 
with hope, and bent forward to catch the words 
which were to be the oracle of his destiny. The 
crimson had deepened upon Isabel’s cheek before he 
ceased to speak, and now a withering sneer curled 
her lip, and the bright eye flashed yet brighter with 
the fire of anger, as she turned to reply. 

‘“‘Have you done, Henry Wilton?” said she, and 
the silvery tones harmonized but ill with the taunt- 
ing words, “have you done your foolish prating? 
I can but marvel that your aspirations have so boldly, 
at one bound, overleaped the barriers which birth, 
fortune and station have opposed to such presumption. 
I cannot tell why you have dared to force upon me 
protestations at which my pride revolts, or to tender 
me the vows I disdainfully throw back, for one mo- 
ment’s reflection must have taught you that Isabel 
Mareillé would scorn to link herself to lowliness and 
beggary, or to exchange the blaze of prosperity in 
which she has been nurtured for dim obscurity. Ha! 
ha! I scoff at such companionship—I spurn such a 
miserable mésalliance—I disdain so meagre a future 
—I laugh at its pitiful promises and spit upon its 
presumptuous hopes!”’ and with a gesture of crush- 
ing contempt she turned to depart. 

“‘ Bat one minute, dearest Isabel,’’ and he laid his 
hand upon her robe to detain her, ‘‘ but a single mo- 
ment. I know that Iam unworthy of you—that, in 
your brilliant station, it is more than presumption for 
me, the humbly-born, the dependent, to raise my 
hopes so high, but love is no chained captive that 
human will can so readily master him. That I have 
dared to adore you, to offer you an infinity of devo- 
tion, which no time can exhaust, no language mea- 
sure, rebuke me not—do not snatch from my lip the 
cup of bliss I have so eagerly reached for—leave me 
hope—only hope! I am going forth to struggle with 
the world, and to strive for its honors. If I return 
with its laurels—learning, fame, riches, power’’—and 
he spoke breathlessly, passionately— if I come back 
to offer you these, dear Isabel, will you then be 
mine?” 

‘*A fair heritage, in good sooth! And where ex- 
pect you to cull these mighty spoils? Not in the 
theatre of action to which you are betaking yourself! 
The world will question you of your powerful friends 
—your noble kindred—your stately ancestry—these 
must be displayed before its favors are conceded; 





and where—where,”’ added she with taunting tone, 
‘will you find this brilliant array to help you on to 
the ends you contemplate? No, Henry Wilton, no! 
even were you girded by the gorgeous fortune you 
have depicted for yourself, even amid its splendors, 
my eye would rove back to the squalid cot and its 
inmates—sickly want, starvation, beggary, and the 
thousand uninviting images with which I associate 
you in my mind. Yours! never!” and with the 
cruel words came the contemptuous laugh, which 
rendered them more crushing. ‘“ Had I the power, 
even as | cast these flowers from me, so would [ 
spurn you and that ardor which it seems no rebuke 
can quench.’? Speaking thus, and tremulous with 
passion, she threw from her hand a few pale, bruised 
flowers, but the evening’s breeze bore them again to 
her feet. 

** Like those flowers, once cast away so bitterly, 
so heartlessly, I return not again,” said he, despair- 
ingly, as he pointed to the silken leaves which lay 
fluttering around her. 

** And did you,”’ exclaimed she, her whole counte- 
nance distorted with anger; “‘could I, I would 
crush you thus—thus ;’’ and she stamped her delicate 
foot, again and again upon the buds. 

Henry Wilton answered not; there was a quick 
step upon the turf—a rustling of leaves, as the over- 
hanging boughs of the surrounding shrubbery were 
parted, and [sabel was alone! 

“ A pretty thought!” exclaimed she, as she found 
herself relieved of the presence of her companion ; 
‘Ca pretty thought, forsooth! That Isabel Mareillé, 
the worshiped possessor of beauty and wit—bright 
gold and wide-spreading lands, should wed the pitiful 
beggar who has nothing but his boasted genius to 
commend him to the world? Does he think I have 
forgotten the humble home where his infancy toftered 
on to youth, or that J can cease to remember the 
long-craved charity which took him from his life of 
drudgery and toil, to place him in a sphere where 
naught is too exalted for his presumption? Isabel 
Marielle join fortunes with the beggar! ha! ha!” 
and the proud daughter of the stately inheritance 
which extended almost as far as the eye could reach, 
haughtily drew up her head as the scornful laugh 
parted her lips. That laugh was borne on the still 
evening air to the spot where Henry Wilton yet 
lingered, and in its tone the sentiments which awoke 
it were spoken too plainly to be misunderstood. A 
long, deep-drawn sigh heaved the bosom, over which 
his hands were tightly clasped, as if he would lock 
therein all of agony which rent his heart; and one 
glittering drop, expressed as it were from the bitter- 
ness of his soul, fell from his burning eyelids. These 
were the last tributes rendered to the wreck of his 
boyhood’s vision—the last tear-gemmed rose thrown 
into the grave of Hope! 

He turned his gaze at her once more; she stood no 
longer where he had left her, but the fluttering of a 
white robe among the trees told him she had departed 
toward her home; and too well he knew amid its 
stateliness and magnificence, she would remember 
him and his love but too jeer at both! 
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There was a bright, an irresistible enchantment 
about Isabel Mareille—but it was the enchantment 
of the Circe ; for beside her queen-like beauty stalked 
a demon, throwing venom and blight on each radiant 
blossom, defouling its loveliness, and marring its 
fragrance. Begirt by the spell of wit, genius, rare 
beauty, uncounted wealth, Isabel united to these 
attractions a fierceness of pride, often unfeminine in 
itsexercise—an uncontrollable temper, ever and anon 
breaking forth in storms of rage—a sytematic art, 
better befitting the wily statesman than the young 
and timid girl, whose all of empire is bounded by 
the affections—and an idolatrous worship of gold, so 
that like the false virgin in Roman story, she would 
quench every womanly tenderness, barter her heart’s 
nobility and betray every kindly virtue which sat 
within the citadel of her soul, for the gemmed and 
glittering gifts ! 

She shared her stately home with an only brother, 
surrounded by wealth and its shining accompani- 
ments, yet ever sighing for more, ever yearning for 
greater ; and though the mistress of an almost queenly 
inheritance, she ceased not to long for its borders to 
be extended, and its riches to be multiplied. 

CHAPTER II. 

The lamp burned dimly and fitfully, but ever and 
anon the flame shot up with sudden glare, and threw 
around an uncertain light, peopling with an hundred 
fantastic shadows the small and scantily-furnished 
apartment in which Henry Wilton sat alone. The 
volume of Grecian song lay open before him, but his 
eye dwelt not upon its pages, neither did he seek, as 
was his wont, to beguile the midnight hour with the 
record of oratory, science, or poesy. Wrapt in 
moody thought, with knitted brow and haggard 
cheek, he leaned his head upon his hand, and the 
tremulous lip and hurried eye were eloquent of the 
turbulent emotions which tossed the soul within. 
Alas! it has been told us truly by the love-inspired 
bard of Italia’s summer clime, 

‘¢ Tl crudo Amor di lagrime si pasce ;?? 
and as Henry Wilton reviewed the events of the 
evening but just spent, the large tears gathered in 
his eyes and dropped heavily from the downcast 
lash. She who had “ made the starlight of his boy- 
hood,’? whose image had interposed its brightness 
between him and the shadow-land of the past, and 
linked with love, had lured him toward an uncer- 
tain future, had now rudely wrecked the fair world 
on which he had just begun to gaze, and quenched 
the fountain whose flow refreshed the few lonely 
flowers blooming in the opening vista of futurity. 
Scoffingly, too, she had done this ; and with taunting 
words and scornful derision she had pointed him to 
his lowly birth—to his wailing and unfriended or- 
phanage, when he had been nourished by the alms 
of charity, dispensed sparingly—perhaps, grudgingly 
—to his melancholy youth, when, with eye down- 
cast for very shame, and cheek burning with inborn 
pride, he had partaken stranger’s bounty, and eaten 
and drunk at his board ‘‘ the bread and water of ad- 
Versity ;’? and as she thus mocked at his misfortunes 





and sneered at his desolation, she made him see how 
the blood-stream of her haughty race refused tocom- 
mingle with a plebeian tide. Passing from the bit- 
terness of such thoughts, Henry invoked more tender 
memories ; and thus summoned, remembrance awoke 
from transient sleep, and cleared away the mists 
which years had gathered round the land of the past, 
until with the eyes of the spirit he looked forth upon 
"a resuscitated world—a resurrection of what had once 
formed aa actual present. Associating himself with 
its familiar scenes he was a child again; again he sat 
at the feet of her who had fostered his budding ex- 
istence—his gentle, angel-hearted mother—and gazed 
up into her heaven-lit countenance, whose expres- 
sion so often bore the dimming stain of tears; again 
he felt the floating caress of her long glossy curls, as 
they touched his brow when she stooped to embrace 
her boy—sumptuous tresses, on which the wintry 
wing of Time had let fall no snowy flake ere she 
passed away to the world where no blight 
‘¢ Falls on the beautiful rose of youth !”? 

Once more he beheld the sweet smile which was 
wont to wreathe her pale lip, as at evening’s close 
she would turn from the tasks of labor and toil to 
which menacing want compelled her, and twining 
her arms around him, would talk to him of God and 
heaven, until, child as he was, he would catch her 
enthusiasm, and, breathless with admiration, would 
long to soar upward to the home of the stars, where, 
she had taught him, were all bright and happy things 
—God and the Saviour, and angels with radiant wings, 
and golden harps, making sweet melody, and hymn- 
ing the praises of Him “ that sitteth upon the throne !”” 
Such holy communings had ofttimes their alloy, for 
the cheek of the gentle teacher would blanch, and 
the tears drop from her soft eyes, as the harsh voice 
of him she called husband was heard at the threshold, 
and the profane jest, or startling imprecation, the 
reeling step or flushed countenance proclaimed that 
the foaming wine-cup had been quaffed, until sense 
and reason were stupefied and benumbed by the 
deadly opiate. Then the young, trembling son would 
cower beneath the folds of his mother’s robe to 
escape the angry violence or senseless fury which 
menaced him; or again, with a boldness beyond his 
years, interpose his tiny form to shield the unresist- 
ing wife from the ruffian cruelty which sought her 
for its victim! With these picturings the image of 
pale Death was interwoven in Henry’s memory, and 
he wept anew as he thought on the hour which 
bereft him of the guardian of his youth; again he 
seemed to feel the soft pressure of the hand which 
rested upon his glossy locks, as the departing soul 
tremulously sought for its last embrace, again heard 
the low, tender tones which faltered forth the fare- 
well words, and commended him, the early orphaned, 
to her Father and Ais Father—to her God and his 
God! Months of servitude followed this sad epoch 
in his history—days of low, sluggish slavery to the 
father who sought, but sought fruitlessly, to pull him 
down to the degradation in which he himself was 
steeped, until he surrendered his guilty spirit into 
the hands of an offended God; but this dark season 
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was a foul blot upon the records of his heart, and he 
strove to escape from its recollection. 

Struggling with emotion as remembrance, that 
faithful and ofitimes tearful chronicler of the past, 
thus communed with his spirit, Henry arose from 
his seat and gazed forth into the realm of the mystic 
and silent night. The moon rode high in the heavens, 
and her rays rested with a tranquil radiance upon the 
deep foliage around and about. Every object reposed 
quietly and breathlessly beneath the star-lit sky, and 
afar off, imbedded in the shadowy trees, which stood, 
like dark spectres keeping watch around it, gleamed 
the little white cottage in which the sorrowful child- 
hood of Henry Wilton had been spent. His glance 
turned toward it, the holy remembrance of the mother 
entwining itself like a golden thread in the sombre 
web of his childhood’s associations, and gleaming 
out with omnipresent effulgence amid the dark 
shadows, reflected its brightness upon those desolate 
walls, and thus hallowed them to the son. 

‘*Yes! forsaken home,’ exclaimed he, as he con- 
tinued to gaze upon its wreck, ‘the reminiscences 
ye invoke seem to my imagination like the lonely 
beacon-light of memory streaming over the tem- 
pestuous sea of the past! Looking upon this Pharos, 
I shall learn to combat with the storms of life, and, 
never quenched, never dimmed, but shining steadily 
and clearly, its holy rays shall be my guiding-star, 
leading me onward to truth and happiness !”’ 

Musing thus, Henry continued to look abroad upon 
the hushed and tranquil scene over which the night 
had stretched her star-wrought sceptre yet farther 
and more silently. With Memory tearfully turning 
back to the past, or Despair gloomily brooding over 
the present, he counted the still and solemn hours, as 
one by one they departed—watched the stars as they 
grew pale, faded, and went out—beheld the gray 
dawn creep lazily over the heavens, the broader 
glare of day tinge and redden the eastern sky, and 
the lustre of the sun’s earliest rays light and burnish 
its blue expanse. 

It was at the house of Mr. Egerton that the orphan- 
age and unprotected youth of Henry Wilton had 
found an asylum. He missed the tender devotedness 
whose perpetual flow fills only the channels of a 
mother’s bosom; he heard no longer the endearing 
words which dwell but on the mother’s lip; and he 
met no more the look of ineffable love which lights 
none but the maternal eye; yet he was not uncared 
for! He whose bright wings are ever overshadowing 
the desolate and the smitten had kept watch over his 
lonely childhood, had given to his youth the friend 
whose roof had sheltered, whose bounty had sus- 
tained him; and even now, as his footsteps turned 
from the green fields and breezy bowers of life to 
seek the great highway of the world, that same bene- 
ficent Being would guide his wearied spirit to many 
verdant pastures and still waters in the vast wilder- 
ness whither his destiny was leading him, beside 
which he might lie down and rest! 

The patron of Henry Wilton possessed none of 
those winning qualities which, transmitted through 
the medium of gentle manners, captivate and secure 





the affections. Stern and morose even to severity, 
with an asperity which inspired fear and engendered 
prejudice, an eccentricity which separated him from 
all the “‘ soft humanities’’ of existence, and which 
his unloved and isolated condition had tended to ex- 
aggerate, a sullen and querulous temperament, which 
always thrust the cold shadows upon every fair 
scene in which he*was bidden to mingle, Mr. Eger- 
ton seemed to have reft himself from every bond of 
natural feeling, and with cool indifference, himself 
no participator, to be viewing the great drama of life 
as it went on in the vast playhouse of the world. 

Why he had sought, relieved and befriended the 
poor orphan-boy, was an enigma no one pretended to 
solve—an anomaly no one presumed to explain. 
Henry Wilton alone asked not why ; he was content 
to feel that his destitution and want had been suc- 
cored, and out of his gratitude had grown the bud- 
dings of a warm affection, which sometimes softened 
and melted even the heart of its cold, misanthropic 
object. Educated by the bounty of his benefactor, 
led by his hand to the ‘‘ fount of knowledge”’ whose 
stream ‘‘ his panting soul” had quaffed with breath- 
less eagerness, enriched with the stores of science, 
whose treasure-house had been unlocked by the 
golden key which wealth had furnished, Henry 
Wilton felt that a life’s gratitude could scarce repay 
the kindness which, though dressed in no fond ex- 
pression nor smooth words, had shown itself in a 
garb better than the garish tinsel of flattery, and 
secured to him enduring advantages. 

Who will say that the iron pressure of want—the 
grinding drudgery of poverty, does not fetter the 
eagle-flight of genius—make the lofty soul grovel in 
obscurity—fold the wings and droop the bright eye 
which longs to gaze unshielded at the sun? It is only 
when Penury’s icy grasp is relaxed—when the warm 
sunshine of prosperity revivifies the enervated spirit, 
that it quickens, mounts and soars to the proudest 
eyrie in the world of fame, and basks upon its sunny 
heights in the full blaze of a light which it could 
never have reached while poverty bound it down to 
dimness and darkness. Thus, while toil, labor and 
want crowded the daily paths of Henry Wilton, the 
seraph-tones of genius were stifled, and its noble as- 
pirations checked as they leaped to life; but now, 
adverse circumstances obviated, he pressed onward 
with gaze riveted upon the ‘‘steep’’ adorned by 
‘‘Fame’s proud temple,” struggling and yearning, 
not to rest at its portals, but to gain its innermost and 
holiest Adytwm. 

In the well-stored, judiciously-seleeted library of 
his benefactor, Henry sought those studies which 
would best brace and armor his mind for the stern 
realities which might be encountered and must be 
overcome in the career before him. In all his dream- 
ings—his sanguine, hopeful anticipations, he had 
always endeavored to tutor himself as he looked up- 
ward for the light to expect ofttimes to find the 
shadow resting beside it. In his education, his well- 
meaning patron had carefully guarded against those 
indulgences which might enervate and enfeeble his 
energies, and in withdrawing from his young protégé 
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the luxuries and comforts which his vast wealth 
could have so readily allowed and procured. Mr. 
Egerton daily made Henry see that his own efforts, 
his own worth were the too!s with which his future 
fortunes must be fashioned. 

His life of dependence, so long offensive to his 
high-toned feelings, now grew hateful to him, and 
his pride fretted against the curb which restrained it. 
The hues of ‘‘ Love’s young dream’’ had paled be- 
fore the cold morning of reality, and if its “‘ soft cap- 
tivity’’ had hitherto detained him, its fetters were 
now despoiled of their roses, and thus beholding his 
bonds in the clear light of truth, no longer he paused 
—uo more he faltered. 

CHAPTER III. 

The morning was nearly spent when Henry Wilton 
sought the apartmerdt in which Mr. Egerton usually 
passed his solitary hours. He was there, and alone, 
but from the sharp, querulous tone in which he de- 
manded the occasion of the unwonted intrusion, 
Henry augured but ill for the calmness of the inter- 
view. ‘’T is an affair of my own on which I wish 
to consult you, sir,” replied Henry, in answer to his 
inguiry—‘‘and feeling every confidence in your su- 
perior judgment—unwilling to do aught without your 
counsel,’’ 

‘Quick, quick young man,” interrupted he, testily, 
my time cannot be wasted in listening to your finely 
rounded periods, or to the flimsy stuff you worldlings 
term politeness and courtesy. To the point at once 
—what do you want with me ?”’ 

‘**T have resolved, sir,’’ again commenced Henry, 
‘to relieve you of the burden of my support, and to 
fritter away my youth no longer in indolence and in- 
activity. It is my intention to go forth into the 
world, and to embark in some enterprise which will 
insure me competence if not wealth. A life of de- 
pendence I cannot bear,” and as he spoke, his fine 
brow reddened to the temples. 

Mr. Egerton moved uneasily in his seat—put by 
the newspaper he held, took off his spectacles, wiped 
them, put them on again, pushed his wig awry, and 
kicked his unoffending spaniel, which was crouch- 
ing at his feet. A thousand thoughts coursed swiftly 
through the mind of the old gentleman as he listened 
to the words of his young charge, but all soon sub- 
sided, and his natural humor preponderated. 

“So this is your resolution, is it? I can but ap- 
plaud the dexterity with which you have disengaged 
yourself from the listlessness of your accustomed 
life, and so suddenly started up to commence running 
the gauntlet for fame and fortune.”’ 

“Tt is no sudden decision, sir,’’ rejoined Henry ; 
“it is one { have adopted after deep and mature con- 
sideration. May I hope, sir, it has your approval ?”’ 

Mr. Egerton, thus addressed, arose from his seat, 
walked toward the window and looked forth in 
moody abstraction. After a pause of some minutes, 
during which he gave unequivocal tokens of unusual 
agitation, he returned to his chair, reseated himself, 
and folding his arms with an air of determination, he 
replied— 





‘“‘ Approval? Why yes! young man; I cannot but 
give my assent to that which will insure your wel- 
fare in life; but how know you that this step will 
lead you one jot nearer the independence you covet? 
There are difficulties in the way which, possibly, 
you have not considered, and which may not be so 
easily surmounted as your young blood induces you 
to hope.”’ 

Henry combatted this argument with eloquent 
earnestness, and every word was but a tell-tale upon 
the part which Hope, the enchantress, had in his 
visions and anticipations. 

‘* Come, come, young sirrah’’—and something like 
a smile sat upon the thin lips of the stern old man— 
‘these thiags are all counterfeit coin which will fail 
you in the great bazaar where you are to traffic for 
the goods of Fortune. Let us descend to sober 
reality—and now tell me your destination and your 
plans, that | may the better judge of the feasibility of 
your schemes.”’ 

Henry told him of both. 

‘‘ Well! that will do,”’ said he, after he had heard 
the whole; ‘it is not so bad, after all—but what are 
your means of reaching your destined abode? Stop! 
stop!’ exclaimed he, as Henry commenced reveal- 
ing the plan for his contemplated journey, “I will 
hear none of these visionary projects, for I have 
lived long enough to know they are as vain as seduc- 
tive.”’ 

So saying, he opened a drawer of the cabinet near 
which he was seated, and from a glittering heap he 
drew forth coin after coin of shining gold, and placed 
in the hand of his companion a sum which, in itself, 
was sufficient to defend him from want for years. 
Bursting into tears of gratitude, Henry sank upon 
his knees before his benefactor, and seizing his 
hand, he pressed his lips upon it, faltering, in broken 
words, 

‘“‘God reward you, dear sir, for your unmerited 
kindness to the friendless and unfortunate! I have 
no language to thank you. Rescued by you from 
degradation, shielded by your protection, educated, 
maintaingd, and now sent forth bearing the evidences 
of your fatherly goodness, 1 am overwhelmed by a 
weight of gratitude no words can measure.”’ 

Mr. Egerton withdrew his hand gently from 
Henry’s grasp—in his cold eye an unwonted dim- 
ness—the dimness of tears—had gathered; an ex- 
pression of tenderness crept over his haggard fea- 
tures, and an unaccustomed tenderness betrayed 
itself in his tones, as laying his hand for a moment 
on the dark, clustering locks bowed before him, he 
said— 

‘*‘ May God bless you, my boy! To me you have 
always been pure, noble, generous and good—such 
are Heaven’s care.”’ 

Then, as if fearful he had displayed too much of 
the feeling which this interview had induced, he 
turned abruptly away. 

‘‘T really believe the boy loves me,’’ muttered the 
misanthropic old man, as he found himself once more 
alone. ‘‘ He does not court me for my wealth—he 
does not seek to wheedle me out of my gold, nor 
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counts my years as they slowly pass by, gloating in 
anticipation over the rich inheritance I must leave 
behind me. Ah! no. These are thoughts and ex- 
pectations nourished and hugged by those in whose 
veins my own blood circles—visions to glut the 
hopes of my pitiful kindred, whose fawning servility 
has not successfully disguised their mean and exe- 
crable views. I discern too clearly the calculating 
self-interest, the creeping artfulness, the despicable 
stratagems which grow and batten beneath the spe- 
cious exterior. But the dreamings of these hungry 
expectants are fated to an awakening they little wot 
of, I ween ;”’ and sinking back among the cushions 
of his chair a sarcastic smile gleamed over the time- 
worn features of the old man, brightening into 
broader mirth, until the chuckling laugh parted the 
thin lips unused to such merriment, and an archness 
full of meaning danced in the cold gray eye 
whose misanthropic expression was rarely thus irra- 
diated. 

This unwonted hilarity abated, Mr. Egerton once 
more betook himself to the columns of his Gazette, 
but from the smile which yet lurked upon his coun- 
tenance, one might conjecture the political om dit or 
mercantile detail had not the power to withdraw 
him entirely from the laughter-exciting picture his 
fancy had so graphically sketched. 

Meantime, his heart darkened by the gloom of dis- 
appointment, where it had trusted so fondly, sad- 
dened by the prospect of separation from the only 
home he had ever known, shrinking from the untried 
destiny with which he was about to grapple, Henry 
turned his steps toward the lonely cottage in which 
the only remaining member of his family still dwelt. 
The house was squalid, and its solitary occupant, 
with her harsh, discordant features, homely attire, 
and croaking voice, seemed chosen in harmony with 
the uninviting dwelling. Although such was the 
abode within which Henry now entered, such the 
person who now turned to bid him welcome, he saw 
in the one only the scene of his childhood’s gambols 
—in the other only the kind being who had borne 
with the fitful caprices of his wayward years; the 
sister of the mother to whose memory he dedicated 
such enthusiasm of tenderness. With these recol- 
lections, and only these, there was the warmth of 
cordial feeling in his greeting, and a tone of sadness 
in the words which told to her his approaching sepa- 
ration from her and from his early home. 

“So you are going away, Henry,’ said she, in 
response to the intelligence of his contemplated de- 
parture—‘‘ going into the great world, where you 
will soon learn to forget your humble birth, and 
among the fine gentle-folks learn to blush and deny 
them that’s your kith and kin. Well! that’s the end 
of bringing up the poor with mighty notions, such as 
suit only rich folks, and giving ’em grand educations 
and making ’em fine scholars.” 

“Oh! do not say that, dear aunt,” exclaimed 
Henry; ‘‘you know I can never be such as you 
speak of. I can never forget the ties of kindred, nor 
cease to remember and cherish you, who, from my 
childhood, have been so faithful to care for me and 





love me,” and truthful affection beamed in his deep, 
lustrous eyes. 

**Ah! well,’’ said she, softened and reassured, “| 
did not think you would do so; I was only afraid the 
fine things of the world might teach you to feel shame 
that you was n’t always fed and pampered upon such 
luxuries and dainties, instead of having to crave the 
dry bread that nourished you, as you once used to 
do, Henry, dear—but that has been a long time ago, 
and maybe, you do n’t like to hear it, or think about 
it now,”’ added she, as she saw the burning flush 
which spread over his brow at her last words. 

“Oh, no! dear aunt, I remember these things well, 
and it swells my heart with warmer gratitude to 
Heaven for the blessings I now possess, when [ look 
back toward my comfortless childhood, and recollect 
the bitter requisitions hunger and want made of me. 
But now,”’ said he, playfully, ‘let us talk of brighter 
hours, and of the fine things Dame Fortune has in 
reserve for me.” 

“Ah, well! I recollect now what you were telling 
me about your going 80 far away, but it makes me 
sorrowful to talk about it—when you are gone, | shall 
have nobody to come and sit the Jong evenings with 
me, and make my labor light with pleasant words and 
kind looks, as you do so often, Henry, darling—no- 
body to look to my comfort—nobody to love me—” 
and the old woman rocked herself to and fro in her 
chair, and the tears stood in her eyes as she pictured 
her desolation. 

“Then we will not speak of my going away, but 
of my return,” said Henry, soothingly, ‘* when I 
shall come back to take you to my new home, 
and—” 

‘But,”’ interrupted the old woman eagerly, ‘‘ you 
will get a wife from among the great folks, whose 
fine notions and lady airs will be too grand for me, 
and [ shall be turned from your doors.” 

‘* No, no, never fear that! my home shall be your 
own, and you need not trouble yourself about my 
fine-lady wife, forI shall always be free from such 
an encumbrance—I shall never marry”—and a cloud 
passed momentarily over his noble countenance.” 

‘*But they tell me,’’ persisted the old woman, 
“that you love the proud, handsome lady who lives 
upon her estates hard by, and that you are often seen 
among the stately company at her fine house. She 
is an enemy to the poor, though, and I ’ve often seen 
her scornful iooks as she flaunts by them that’s clad 
in homelier garments than her own, and scowls upon 
them when they stand in her path or brush by her in 
her dainty robeings. I do not love that proud beauty 
of hers neither, and { am right glad to know she is 
not to be your wife.” 

“Tet us not talk on this subject, aunt,” said 
Henry, with an agitation he could not master. 
There was a minute’s pause, after which he re- 
sumed— 

‘Listen to me, and I will make you a sketch of 
my sitting-room ten years hence—Well, then, we 
enter a snug little apartment, upon whose hearth 
burns a clear, bright fire, and from whose windows 
depend comfortable curtains, every fold of which is 
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rightly adjusted and carefully drawn, to exclude the 
wintry blasts, those pertinacious visitants which 
have a strange fancy to obtrude themselves wherever 
they~are least coveted—upon the blazing hearth- 
stone the kettle sings, simmers and sputters—the 
table stands just in front of the fire, looking most in- 
vitingly, with its tea equipage and accompanying 
viands, while on either corner of the cheerful ingle- 
side ure seated the two occupants of my apartment— 
one, who, with neatly plaited mob, spectacled nose, 
knitting-pins, illustrating the philosophical problem 
of perpetual motion, and puss, contentedly purring at 
her feet, is no other than yourself, my good aunt; 
myself, the while, directly opposite, with gouty foot 
buried in the luxurious depths of a footstool—a ro- 
tundity of figure the yielding cushions of my /au- 
teutl cannot obscure—a few stragglers among the 
dark locks upon my temples arrayed in silvery 
white, and standing forth as tell-tales with old Time 


against me, while a faint circlet has established itself 


insidiously within the very stronghold of my ‘“ hy- 
perion curls.’? Certain ponderous tomes occupy the 
stand near me, whose leaves I have just ceased to 
turn in expectancy of my supper—now | have stooped 
over to stroke the silky coat of my favorite dog, 
crouching at my side; he looks up gratefully in my 
face for a moment, and then turns his regards upon 
Madam Puss, with whom his intercourse is so ami- 
cable and affectionate as to serve for a model to all 
canine and feline contemporaries.”’ 

And thus in converse, now sad, now gay, passed 
away the hours of the last evening Henry Wilton 
was destined to spend in the home of his youthful 
years. 

The glancing waters of the broad river were ruf- 
fled as the huge steamboat came panting and bluster- 
ing up its silver current. Isabel stood upon the bal- 
cony of her stately house watching its progress, and 
so lucid, so radiant was the atmosphere of the sum- 
mer’s morn, that at one—the nearest—point she 
might even distinguish the person of an acquaint- 
ance. Upon the deck, apart from the laughing com- 
pany which thronged it, in melancholy abstraction 
stood one the haughty Isabel too well knew, yet no 
salutation, no farewell wave of the hand met her 
gaze, to tell her that Henry Wilton was severing 
himself from early scenes and his only home, and 
scarce emerged from careless youth, yet with the 
worm at his heart and grief upon his brow, was 
going forth into the cold world to seek its suffrages, 
and to carve out for himself, by his own efforts, a 
destiny of happiness or misery ! 

CHAPTER IV. 

From the open window of a handsome breakfast- 
parlor was seen a broad and sloping lawn, bounded 
by a cirelet of fine old trees clothed in clustering fo- 
liage. Through their bending boughs might here 
and there be caught the sparkle and glitter of the 
Winding river, while, more distant, stretched a soft 
landscape of hill and dale—copse and dell—bright 
upland, or shaded glen, bringing to the mind images 








of happiness and peace glad and tranquil as the pure 
Heaven which hung over the scene. In the centre 
of the apartment, whose arrangements were splendid 
with wealth, refinement and luxury, stood the break- 
fast-table, upon which, though the first fresh hours 
of the day had fled, the morning’s repast appeared 
untouched and untasted, proclaiming that fashionable 
indolence had usurped the place of all matutinal 
Habits. It was not till the day was nearing its golden 
meridian that Isabel Mareillé, the fair mistress of this 
domain, laaguidly entered the room and assumed, 
alone, her place at the table. 

‘** How stupid is this thing of breakfasting in soli- 
tary state !’’ exclaimed she, listlessly pouring out the 
coffee; ‘‘ with no companionable vis-é vis to con- 
front, no unfortunate associate to participate in the 
désagrémens of cold rolls and tepid coffee. As for 
Alphonse—but @ propos—here he comes. E meglio 
tardi, che non mat, my recreant knight! I can but 
marvel at that barbarous taste of yours which prompts 
you to eschew the luxury of morning slumbers for 
ramblings and sports ‘ under the opening eyelids of 
the morn,’ like Lycidas of pastoral memory.’’ 

‘‘ Say, rather, fair sister mine,’’ playfully retorted 
the fine-looking youth, “that your own tastes are 
semi-barbarous, in preferring the downy couch to 
such buoyant, life-inspiring enjoyments as my un- 
fashionable habits secure me;” and his glowing 
countenance bore testimony to his words; ‘‘ but the 
rose upon your cheek would seem to say you are no 
laggard in your sacrifices to Aurora.” 

‘‘ Then it plays me false, for I have but this mo- 
ment completed my toilette,’’ 

‘“‘ Fi done! I am half inclined to punish you for 
an incorrigible loiterer as you are, and to withhold 
from you the good news of which my morning’s ride 
has made me possessed—it has imparted to me such 
excess of joy, that I can only give vent to my enthu- 
siasm by taking up the lay of the Roman poet, and 
chanting boisterously, with all my might— 

‘ Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota!’ ” 

‘‘With the morning’s breezes you have surely 
quaffed a goodly portion of the spiritus Camene. 
Pray, have done with your classical rhapsodies, and 
tell me, in plain English, this great event which has 
turned your ideas topsy-turvy.” 

“Eh! bien—ecoutez! I shall have to carry you 
back to the primeval ages, even to the days of our 
childhood and youth, and, ask you if you remember 
the noble-locking boy who was the companion of 
our early life, who, at a later day, forgot to compete 
with me in my vaunted skill at our miniature gym- 
nasia, vowing himself to sunset strolls and moon- 
light serenades, and who, a few years since, a true 
cavalier, sallied forth into the world’s arena to tilt 
for its honors and its fame, and to couch his knightly 
lance only when the garland was won—the chaplet 
worn! In short, Isabel, you cannot have forgotten 
Henry Wilton !” 

** Forgotten him! surely not! So, it is he, you are 
so fast transforming into the hero of your imaginary 
joust—and it is he—” 

‘Do not interrupt my narration; it is but half 
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completed. You remembe} my hero, so | must now 
introduce you to the remaining character in my little 
romance; one who, with his~fear-inspiring visage 
and repulsive mien, established himself as a sort of 
noli me tangere among us sociable fellow mortals, 
and with a kingly authority which no one dared con- 
travene, by the asperity and haughtiness of his de- 
meanor, arrested the waves of humanity as they 
rolled past him, seeming to say, like the proud mo- 
narch of the olden-time to the billowy sea, ‘thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther’—I know you have 
already detected in old Egerton the original of my 
portraiture. Well! just imagine him making a sud- 
den exit from this sublunary scene, and in that mys- 
tical scroll which a horde of poor relations are 
actually devouring with their famished looks, fancy 
him leaving Henry Wilton, his charity protégé, sole 
possessor of his untold treasures !”’ 

Isabel started from her chair, and the rose mantled 
her cheek with a deeper glow. 

‘“‘Henry Wilton the heir of such inordinate wealth! 
I can scarce believe it; This Lwdus Fortune is, 
indeed, a theme for modern bards, hardly matched 
even in the world of romance! What a glittering 
heritage for the charity orphan! But, unless my 
memory of the unexpected heir deceive me, a biblio- 
thecal legacy would have been more harmonious to 
his tastes—a donation of musty folios, gigantic tomes 
and worm-eaten quartos, where lurk the gifted 
pages of Grecian bard and Roman orator, or where 
glow oriental imagery and magnificence, ornate 
enough to have emanated from the fancy of Haroun 
Alraschid, the Caliph poet himself—such a bequest 
would rather gladden his heart and excite his grati- 
tude. Gold would be dim to the young student 
beside such a mine of erudition.” 

‘¢ True,’’ said Alphonse, ‘‘ I should have remem- 
bered the youthful predilections of my quondam 
friend, yet I dare be sworn, Fortune’s smiles and 
Fortune’s gifts will not be deprecated—nouws verrons. 
Meanwhile, read this miniature letter, which, with 
its piguante motto and delicate superscription, 
seems the herald of dainty news. What writes the 
lady scribe? for sure, these fairy characters could 
have been traced by none but feminine and rose- 
tipped fingers.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!’’ laughed Isabel, as she threw her eyes 
over the letter, ‘‘a scroll which deserves to be em- 
balmed in summer’s flowers and summer’s dews, 
and upon whose tender truths it would be profana- 
tion for aught but the eye of love to dwell! You 
shall hear,’’ and adjusting the paper upon which the 
sentiments of a pure heart, and the sacred history of 
its hopes had been but too faithfully inscribed, she 
thus read— 

‘* Have years worn away the memory of our school- 
day friendship, dear Isabel? Has the remembrance 
of its long train of innocent enjoyments passed into 
forgetfulness, or, like me, do you yet cherish those 
early hours, and the companions who brightened 
them? I know not, yet I would fain believe you 
the same Isabel I once so tenderly loved, and, as in 
days that are gone, you were so often a participator 





in my childish joys, so now I would make you a 
sharer in the deep and measureless rapture which 
encircles my young life. When I tell you, dear Isa- 
bel, 1 love, and am beloved, the two truths which 
color a woman’s whole destiny, either making turbid 
the deep waters of her soul, or throwing ath wart the 
surface the reflection of the rainbow’s glory, you 
will not marvel at my enthusiasm, for the ardor of 
the heart too often proclaims the emotions which 
crowd it. 

“Fragile, delicate, and suffering as a feeble consti- 
tution and protracted ill-health have rendered nie, I 
did not think life could ever wear so gay an aspect 
to me; yet now, suddenly I behold a resurrection of 
long-buried hopes, and thronging from their cold 
sepulchres come many fair and seductive images, 
decking the future’s vista. Loving and beloved, I do 
not hesitate taggo forth, hand in hand, with the ob- 
ject of my deepest affections, to meet life’s promises, 
whether their fulfillment be in shadows or in sun- 
shine—with tenderness as vigilant as his, devotion as 
exalted as that which stirs the ‘ well-spring’ of his 
bosom, I tremble not to wrestle with adversity—to 
combat with ill, but I would fain believe there are 
no dark points in the sunshiny land of my destiny, 
for hope’s store is all mine, and no dimness inter- 
venes ‘between me and the light.’ 

‘¢]T await the approach of my marriage day with 
unutterable happiness, yet in the joy I feel that 
my being will so soon be entirely merged in his, 
I sometimes falter, lest 1 prove all unworthy of 
the precious trust he will then render into my 
hands. 

‘‘Tsabel! dear Isabel! come to me, that at the 
altar’s rite, [ may feel myself possessed of a talis- 
man—a charm—love standing on one side, and 
friendship on the other ! 

“Your Lucy Orvitte.” 

‘*A fair model for all missives emanating from 
love-sick damsels,” ejaculated Alphonse, as he seat- 
ed himself at the breakfast-table, and proceeded to 
make an irruption upon the muffins arrayed in tempt- 
ing battalions before him. ‘And now,’’ added he, 
while he sipped the fragrant mocha from the richly 
gilt cup, ‘‘now, let me hear the rise, progress, and 
different phases of this school-girl friendship, of which 
that of Hermia and Helena must have formed the 
noble prototype.”’ 

‘Oh! of that I have nothing to tell you,” returned 
Isabel. ‘It was a sort of fantaisie of which the 
whole genus of boarding-school misses is épris, and 
which, like its predecessors and cotemporaries, | had 
thought long since extinguished. My fair corres- 
pondent, however, seems to have nursed the flame 
with a zeal, to which that of the Roman vestal is not 
comparable. Its resuscitation, nevertheless, comes 


back to me in pleasant guise, for my resolution, 
unalterable as that of the Medes and Pegsians, is 
taken, and I shall go to this bridal. Why, Alphonse,” 
added she, in deprecation of his disapproval, “I 
would not miss the farce of seeing little Lucy Or- 
ville, with her pitiful visage and dwarfish figure 
decked in all the valid superfluity of blonde and satin, 
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or of hearing her drawling tones in the very extemity 
of their treble, giving utterance to the ‘ fitting vows.’ 
No! no! such a spectacle is not to be slighted. I 
long, too, to behold the luckless wight, who, me- 
thinks will have no enviable possession in the super- 
abundance of pallor, low health, and puritanical 
fancies which little Lucy brings as her dower. 
What, with the exposé of my friend’s romance, and 
Henry Wilton’s leap to fortune, I am possessed of 
stirring matértel enough to impart excitement to 
my life for one day at least.” 

She laughed lightly as she spoke, but with the 
careless mirth she put on, there was another feeling 
deep at the heart of Isabel Mareille. Henry Wilton 
was no longer the charity orphan—the unfriended— 
the dependent. As such she had spurned him from 
her, but now, as the possessor of an inheritance as 
rich and stately as her own, she might, without de- 





gradation to her pride, woo him back to her feet, 


whence she had once so coldly, so bitterly repulsed 
him. As she thus bethought herself of the lover of 
her early youth, his image came not back to her 
heart’s vision with those fond memories—those 
ardent yearnings—those tearful, yet tender regrets 
with which such picturings ofttumes gleam upon wo- 
man from the shadowed world of the past, for in the 
bosom of [sabel Mareillé, dedicated, as it were, to 
the dominion of fierce and unfeminine passions, there 
beat not one pulse—there stirred not one latent feel- 
ing which might claim affinity with the soft tender- 
ness of love. Swayed by ambition, her thoughts 
now wandered throvgh an inextricable labyrinth of 
glittering splendors, and associated with images of 
magnificence and visions of grandeur, returned to 
Isabel, the memory of the one who had loved her so 
utterly, and whose noble spirit her cruel heartless- 
ness had smitten so sorely—so deeply ! 

[Coneluston in our next. 
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Is it not an angel tone 
Breathing in my ear, 

Prophet of the years agone 
Hovering near ? 

I have thought, I’m thinking now, 

Yet I know not why, 

With youth’s light upon my brow, 
I shall die. 


I remember well the time, 
In my childhood’s day, 

*Mid a sweet and sunny clime 
Far away— 

*T was a golden sunset hour, 
Full of balm and dew, 

Bending o’er a blighted flower, 





Starry blue, 


¢ 


Soft above my infant brow 
Voices seemed to say : 

“ Like this blossom, child, wilt thou 
Pass away !”? 

Years have gone; decay and death 
Darken ‘ long ago,”’ 

Still the spirit-whisper saith, 
Soft and low, 


Close above my thoughtful brow, 
As in that far day: 

“‘ Like this blossom, child, wilt thou 
Pass away !”? 

Is it not an angel tone, 
Breathing in my ear, 

Prophet of the years agone 
Hovering near? 
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‘ 


Frw the joys—oh! few and scattered— 
That from fleeting life we borrow ; 

And we ’re paying—ever paying— 
With an usury of sorrow! 


If a bright emotion, passing, 
Cast a sun-ray o’er our faces, 

Plodding Time—the envious ploughman— 
Soon a shadowed furrow traces ! 


If a hope—ambition-nurtured— 
Gild our future, ere we ’ve won it 





Taunting Time—the hoary jailer— 
Shuts his sombre gates upon it! 


If a heart, our bosom seeking, 
With a fond affection woo it, 
Heartless Time—remorseless reaper— 
Sweeps his ruthless sickle through it! 


Things of earth all—all—are shadows ! 
And while we in vain pursue them, 
Time unclasps his withered fingers— 
Lo! our wasted life slips through them! 
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BOB BELLAMY’S PROMISSORY NOTE. 


A STORY OF A “RUNNER.” 


Bogs Breiuamy, or, as he had no objection to be 
called, Ready-money Bob, was thirty years ago a 
rising tradesman in a small country market-town not 
more than a dozen miles from the metropolis. He 
was a man of singular vivacity, ever in a state of 
rather boisterous cheerfulness, and prone to hasty, 
almost headlong, activity in the prosecution of his 
various enterprises. He had thriven well in his bu- 
siness, or rather businesses, for, like most of the 
‘‘remarkable men” in country places, he had united 
every analogous pursuit to his professed occupation 
as a carpenter. Thus he builded houses both for the 
living and the dead, and reared roofs over the tempo- 
rary habitations, or monuments over the permanent 
ones, of his customers. The ringing voice of the 
anvil, and the click of the stone-cutter’s chisel, were 
heard in his domain of business, as well as the crash 
of the saw and the tap of the hammer; and it was 
seldom that any important event took place in the 
domestic circles of the inhabitants of C——, but friend 
Bob was mixed up with it in some way or other con- 
nected with his numerous avocations. He was fond 
of attributing his prosperity to a talent, which he 
certainly possessed, of striking while the iron was 
hot, and to his habit of acting upon his first impres- 
sions. These he contepded were the satest guide, 
and declared that if he ever suffered himself to be 
swayed by second thoughts, he was sure to lose 
money or money’s worth by deliberation. Bob was 
two-and-thirty years old when he married, and his 
marriage, like all his undertakings, was quite a sud- 
den and spontaneous speculation. An acquaintance 
of three weeks ripened in that brief period into a pro- 
posal, which being favorably received by the lady, 
she was prevailed upon to fix the happy day at the 
termination of three more. The course of true love, 
in this instance at least, ran, to use the expression of 
the successful suitor, as smooth as a jack-plane over 
a deal board, because, as he characteristically obser- 
ved, ‘‘both parties meant business, and knew what 
they were about.’’ No sooner were these prelimi- 
naries arranged, than the bridegroom set off for 
London with an unusually large order for Mr. Timo- 
thy Flight, an upholsterer with a large wholesale 
and retail trade, with whom he had often done busi- 
bess, and whom he now commissioned to furnish his 
new cottage according to an inventory which he had 
carefully made out, and to have it ready in good time 
for the reception of his wife. The man of mahoga- 
ny, who was too good a judge of the advantages of 
* cash on delivery” to neglect such a commission, 
performed Bob’s behest in double quick time, and to 
the perfect satisfaction of the future mistress of the 
house, who superintended the arrangement of the 
goods as fast as they arrived. The carter who un- 
loaded the last consignment delivered a bill for the 





whole, to the amount of nearly £300, with an inti- 
mation from Flight, the furnisher, that he would 
himself call in a day or two for a settlement. Mr. 
Bellamy’s ready cash happened to be low at this par- 
ticular juncture, owing to the demands of a profitable 
speculation in timber which had swallowed up most 
of his capital. When Flight came down, Bob, for 
the first time in his life, gave his acceptance for £200 
at a month’s date, and paying the remainder in cash, 
promised to call upon him before the month had ex- 
pired and to redeem the note. The wedding came off 
in a quiet but highly respectable manner, and the pair 
set forth to spend a few days, or perhaps a few weeks, 
in London, to scrutinize the lions of the season. 
During their honeymoon Bob, having one morning 
received a portion of his wife’s little fortune, called 
upon Flight with the express purpose of redeeming 
his promise and the note. It happened that the up- 
holsterer himself was not in the way; but his wife, 
a busy, bustling woman, who transacted most of his 
shop business, offered to receive the money, and 
giving a voucher, to send the note to Mr. Bellamy’s 
address at C——, so soon as her husband returned 
home. Bob, not relishing the idea of lugging the 
cash about with him, it being mostly in gold, and 
never giving it a second thought, paid over the £200 
to the wife, and taking her receipt, which only ac- 
knowledged the amount, without specifying what 
for, bade her good day, and thought no more of the 
matter during the next six months. : 

At the end of the year, business brought Bob to 
London, and then he recollected the affair; and hap- 
pening to find himself in that quarter of the town, he 
made his way toward the warehouses of the uphol- 
sterer, intending to recover and destroy the note. 
But Flight’s shop had disappeared; the house was 
surrounded with a dusty hoarding, and was already 
half pulled down to make way for a new street ; and 
none of the neighbors to whom he applied could give 
him any information as to the whereabouts of the late 
tenant. Again, dismissing the subject from his mind 
he transacted his business, and mounting the short 
stage, returned home. 

Bob’s matrimonial speculation, like most of his 
other business adventures, throve entirely to his lik- 
ing. His wife, he said, knew her place and his, and 
kept the house in excellent order, presiding as ably 
within doors as he could do without. At the end 
of the first wedded year she presented him witha son 
and heir, to the infinite increase of his volubility and 
merriment. Inthe midst of the rejoicings on this 
festive occasion, and during the very height of his 
self-gratulations, he was astounded by a letter from 
Messrs. Diddle and Doo, of Furnival’sadinn, request- 
ing most politely that Mr. Robert Bellamy would do 
them the favor to refer them to his solicitor, upon 
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whom they might serve process in behalf of their 
client, Mr. Shadrach Snatch, of Whitechapel-road, 
for the recovery of the sum of £200, for which said 
Shadrach held Mr. Robert Bellamy’s acceptance. 
Bob received this delectable epistle while sitting with 
a snug evening party of gossips at his own fireside. 
He had no sooner read it, than, starting like a gal- 
vanized ‘subject’ with a jerk, that threw his bounc- 
ing baby from his knee plump into the nurse’s face, 
he uttered the three portentous syllables, ‘‘ Here ’s.a 
go!’ and rushed off to the stable. In three minutes 
he was on the back of one of his long-tailed, sable, 
hearse-drawing steeds, and spurring and floundering 
forward on the road to London. 

It was half-past eleven at night, and I was in the 
act of lighting my bed-room candle, intent upon an 
expedition to the land of Nod, when I heard the 
sudden pull up of a heavy cantering steed in the 
splashy road, which was followed, an instant after, 
by a loud and prolonged rat-a-tat at the door. An- 
other moment, and the sudden apparition of Bob Bel- 
lamy, his red face spotted with mud, and bathed in 
perspiration, stood before me. ‘* What’s the matter 
now, Bob?” Lasked. ‘ Every thing’s the matter,” 
said he, ‘‘ but I ’1l be hanged if I pay it.” With that 
he began pacing about the room, and puffing and 
blowing with hurry and excitement, unburdened, as 
fast as he could find breath, his business and indigna- 
tion. ‘I have come to you for advice,’’ said he; 
‘“‘T hate law and lawyers, and 1 have made up my 
mind as I came along to be guided by you in the 
matter.”” I knew very little of law myself, but yet 
enough to inform him, that unless he could recover 
the note, he would in all probability have to pay the 
amount, ‘In the mean time,’”’ 1 remarked, ‘as you 
say the note has never been presented, I do not see 
how you can be successfully sued for non-payment, 
at least until that ceremony has been performed. We 
will have the advice of a lawyer in the morning.”’ 

Accordingly we repaired immediately after break- 
fast the next morning to Mr. Clarke, who, in the 
classic locality of Pump-court, Temple, then admin- 
istered law in doses large or small, pro re natd, to all 
suitors, for a consideration, of course. Mr. Clarke, 
who was a plain-spoken man, was not at all compli- 
mentary to his client, but seolded him curtly for 
being such a noodle as to part with his money with- 
out receiving back his acceptance. He advised Bob 
to lose no time in attempting to recover the note by 
any possible means, even by purchase if by no other 
Wway—to seek out Mr. Snatch, and to have nothing to 
do with Messrs. Diddle and Doo in the transaction, 
but to refer them to him—promising to keep them in 
check if necessary, by interposing the “ law’s de- 
lay,” in order to give time for the negotiation for the 
surrender of the note, or for its recovery by any 
means that should offer. He asked to see the law- 
yer’s letter, and having perused it, returned it to the 
intended victim, with the observation that: he knew 
the writer well, and that he was not a man likely to 
be deterred by any moral considerations from making 
the most of any claim which he legally possessed. 
We thence returned to my lodgings to consider de- 





liberately what steps it might be desirable or indeed 
possible to take. As yet I had not read the threaten- 
ing letter, or even heard the name of the presen 

holder of the note; and almost without knowing 
why, I asked for a sight of it. When my eye fell 
upon the name of Shadrach Snatch, [ could not help 
a sudden start. “Oh, oh,” thought I to myself, 
‘can this be ‘limping Shad,’ the billiard-marker of 
B——, who absconded thence two years ago without 
léaving a trace behind him? If so, I would take him 
in hand myself. If he be the holder of the note the 
risk is rot so great as it might be.”’ I did not ac- 
quaint Bob with my suspicions, based as they were 
only on the singularity of the name; but I asked him 
if he was willing to confide the business to my care, 
at least for a few weeks, during which I would make 
inquiiies, and ascertain what could be done to save 
the money. To this he was but too glad to assent, 
and resuming his constitutional vivacity, dispatched 
a note to Messrs. Diddle and Doo, referring them to 
Mr. Clarke, in the Temple, as his solicitor—and re- 
turned home. 

All that I knew of Shadrach Snatch were the sim- 
ple facts that he had been lessee and marker of a 
billiard-table at which I had on a few occasions spent 
an hour in recreative exercise, and that he had not 
enjoyed the highest character for probity. He was 
a very curious-looking subject, with features essen- 
tially forbidding; he was indebted to nature for a 
most terrific squint and a squeaking voice, which, 
when the owner was excited by passion, changed 
into a husky, hissing kind of whisper—and to art for 
a wooden leg, upon which he slowly stumped round 
the table after the balls as they were pocketed by 
his customers, and upon which, as he could never be 
said to run, he had managed to walk deeply inta 
debt with a round number of the tradesmen of the 
town before he abruptly walked off and left them all, 
as well as the proprietor of the billiard-table, to 
wonder what had become of him. I consulted the 
London Directory of the year, but not a single Shad- 
rach Snatch had Mr. Robson installed in his columns. 
Devoting a bracing day to the purpose of a search, I 
put on a cast-off suit and a traveling-cap, and set my 
face toward Whitechapel, reading every sign-board 
as I went along in search of the word “ Billiards.’? 
I entered every place, and they were not many, 
where intimation was thus given that the game was 
played within. Though on foot the whole of the 
day, my investigation was unsuccessful, and I was 
returning home resolved upon renewing it on the 
morrow, when in passing a low public-house in —— 
street, a full hour after dark, I heard the click of the 
ivory bells. Opening a door in what appeared a 
dead wall, I came, after ascending a short flight of 
steps, to another door covered with green baize, 
through a pane of glass in one of the upper panels of 
which I could see what was going on. A fat foot- 
man in gray livery was in the act of making a stroke; 
a knot of seedy and unmistakable gamblers were 
seated on benches or leaning with their backs against 
the wall watching the game. I could see nothing of 
Shadrach, and was about to retire, when the marker, 
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a sallow-faced lad of seventeen, caught sight of my 
face, and came to open the door and invite my en- 
trance. I walked in as a matter of course, and taking 
a seat, appeared to watch attentively the game that 
was going on. The fat footman beat his antagonist, 
and then, that match being concluded, challenged 
another, who declined the conflict. The marker 
drew his attention to me, who being a stranger must 
have been supposed to have come for the purpose of 
playing. I could do no less than accept the challenge 
of the footman, and cheerfully losing a few sixpences 
in deference to his superior knowledge of the mys- 
teries of “ chalking,” “screwing,” “ walking,’’ and 
the ‘‘ side-twist,’? became quite on terms of intimacy 
with him in the course of an hour. At the end of 
that time I declined playing again, and hoping he 
would give me my revenge another night, proposed 
to my friend in livery that he should taste the land- 
lord’s ale with me below. The proposition suited 
him exactly, and we descended by another door into 
the parlor of the public-house, when I called for re- 
freshment. While we were making an end of it, I 
pumped him easily enough of ali the information of 
the nature | was in search of which he was able to 
give. He knew the merits and peculiarities of every 
table in the district, and the price per game, and also 
what other species of gambling was either openly 
permitted, or covertly practiced at the several re- 
sorts. At length, when [ thought the list was com- 
pleted, he added, “‘there’s a cheap crib in —— 
court, Stumper Snatch’s, where you can play for a 
penny a game by day-light, and three-halfpence by 
gas—but hang me if it isn’t as dear as a four-penny 
table, because the dog has made his pockets as wide 
as church-doors, and the corners ‘draw’ infernally to 
boot.”” I already smelt my man. ‘‘ Why do you 
call him Stumper?” I asked. ‘Oh, just because 
he ’s a one-legged ’un, that’s all, but he’s an artful 
cove, that; I never play there; if you don’t keep 
score yourself, by George, you’!I find you are twenty 
a-piece before you ’ve made eleven.’? Having now 
got all I wanted out of him, I parted from the foot- 
man, suddenly recollecting a particular engagement, 
and returned home. 

By nine o’clock on the following evening, still clad 
in the same guise, I made my way to —— court, 
Whitechapel-road. It was dark, and the court was 
but ill lighted, so that I could see no announcement 
of billiards or any thing else, and should certainly 
have missed the object of my search but for the well- 
known click of the balls which again guided me, and 
which seemed to arise from beneath the earth as I 
passed and repassed a particular spot. I opened a 
door in a low wall, not much higher than my head, 
expecting that it would reveal the entrance to the 
billiard-room at the end of some passage. I found 
myself, however, standing on the top of a steep lad- 
der, or set of painter’s steps, with a glazed sky-light 
close to my head, and a billiard-table in a cellar at 
the bottom of the steps beneath my feet. ‘Come 
down, sir, the table will soon be disengaged,’’ 
squeaked the veritable Snatch himself in his old un- 
deniable voice, an invitation which I instantly com- 





plied with, though not without the risk of breaking 
my limbs, through want of practice in descending 
ladders. I found myself in a long narrow room, the 
walls of which were roughly plastered and lime- 
washed, but the space being too narrow to allow of 
the action of the cue, the plaster of the walls on 
either side of the table had been beaten off by the 
butts of the players, and the bare bricks looked out 
upon the game. The billiard-table was one of pri- 
mitive construction, a home-made article, with a bed 
of common planks, over which the balls traveled a 
sinuous course, undulating gracefully as they rolled 
along. A couple of apprentice lads were learning to 
play, and to take rank as gamblers under the tuition of 
Shadrach, who advised them on every stroke. The 
lads were free in their criticisms on the villanous 
impracticability of the wretched table—to all which 
remarks Snatch had a ready reply in the truism that 
‘it was as fair for one as t’ other.” At the top of 
the table was a screen upon which were rudely 
painted a couple of dials, for marking the game by a 
revolving index. Behind Snatch’s chair was an 
opening in the screen, concealed by a curtain, be- 
yond which I heard the conversation of card- players, 
and the subdued hum of Jew voices discussing the 
question of an alleged revoke. As the lads who 
were playing had resolved upon having another six- 
pence worth, I stepped behind the curtain, where a 
new scene presented itself. By the light of a couple 
of cock-spur gas-burners, several parties were seated 
round card-tables, playing with astonishing rapidity 
and earnestness, though with very little noise, at 
various games. As my ear had led me to expect, a 
full half of the assembly were Jews, a few of whom 
were engaged in play, while the rest stood round and 
watched the game, and betted upon the result. An 
old man, who | afterward learnt was a tradesman in 
the vicinity, was playing at short whist with a young 
Jew. I wasnot long of discovering that the lookers- 
on, who volunteered to back the old man for any 
sum, were the confederates of the young one, to 
whom, by inaudible and scarcely visible signs they 
made known the strength of his adversary’s hand. 
The old man lost several pounds in the course of 
half an hour, by bets and play, without suspecting 
the villany practiced upon him. At another table a 
gentlemanly young man, who might have been a 
merchant’s clerk, was playing Vingt-un with @ 
brawny fellow in a sporting jacket, who beat him 
every deal by the sheer force of animal spirits and 
bullying confidence. He shuffled and dealt the greasy 
cards with a velocity which the eye could not fol- 
low, and browbeat his adversary with a continuous 
volley of contemptuous abuse—a plan which he pro- 
bably regarded, as it doubtless was, as the principal 
means of his success. Others were playing All- 
fours, and a number were beating the tables with 
elench fists over a bout at Put. While I was en- 


deavoring to comprehend the mysteries of this last 
named amusement, Shadrach came in, and touching 
me on the shoulder, informed me that the table was 
free and he was at liberty to play me at billiards. [ 
returned to the billiard-room, and played with him, 
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he allowing me to win a game now and then, until 
near midnight, at the cost of about eighteen pence. 
By this time the card-players had cleared out, and 
Shadrach himself, who had been literally on foot all 
the day, showed symptoms of weariness. I asked at 
what hour he shut up. He said he never shut up 
while there was play; he couldn’t afford it; he 
hoped I should drop in again occasionally ; he should 
be “happy to learn me any thing he knowed,’’ and 
he hoped to have a new table soon. I answered that 
I was a stranger there, which was true enough— 
that I must find amusement somewhere, and that I 
would look in again to-morrow night. He thanked 
me, and I took my leave. 

I looked upon this as a good beginning. It was 
plain that Snatch had not the slightest suspicion or 
remembrance of me, and I resolved as quickly as 
possible to cultivate his acquaintance up to the point 
of confidence. It took me, however, a fortnight to 
doit. Every night, between nine and ten o’clock, I 
descended the ladder which led to his den of fools 
and thieves, and on most occasions, under pretence 
of learning the game, played with him till a late 
hour. Once or twice, too, I contrived to look in, in 
the character of a lounger, in the course of the day. 
He was then generally alone, like an ill-favored her- 
mit in his damp cell. Sometimes, I played him for 
a bottle of ale, and o. course, lost. At length, while 
we were one day drinking at my expense over his 
smouldering fire, I pretended to consult him on the 
subject of purchasing a billiard-table in full play with 
a good connection, and described an imaginary one, 
which I thought ought to be found in the market at 
about £150. The half-buried orbs of Shadrach glis- 
tened for a moment, at the intimation that I was flush 
of cash, and I saw that my bait was taken. He an- 
swered, that he would make inquiries, and might 
probably hear of something that would suit me. As 
| rose to depart, he asked me in an under tone, whe- 
ther I was inclined to speculate in a good thing he 
knew of. ‘What is it?” I inquired, “I am not par- 
ticular, so long as it is a safe affair.”? ‘Safe asa 
church,”’ said he, ‘and no mistake about it.’ ‘‘ And 
who are the parties concerned? because I will have 
nothing to do with your friends the Jews.”? “Nota 
hair of a Jew in it,’’ said he, ‘‘none but our two 
selves to deal with, and nobody the wiser, and both 
on us the richer.’’? ‘ But what is it,” I asked again, 
“vou don’t expect me to speculate upon a pig in a 
poke—let’s hear what you call a good thing.” 
“Well, then,” said he, ‘‘mum’s the word, you 
know—it ’s a bit of stiff—of the right sort, warranted 
as good as a bank of England flimsy.”’ ‘‘ Ha!’ said 
I, cautiously, ‘that requires a little consideration ; 
I should n’t be too fast there, you know ; first of all, 
before I make up my mind, I should like to see it, 
and after that to look into the circumstances of the 
man that’s got to pay it; it won’t do to be ina hurry 
with these things.” ‘Quite right, you’re a dead 
nail,’ said he, ‘ but if I don’t make it all clear, why 
then you leave it alone.” ‘ Well,” [ returned, 
“don’t reckon too much upon a bargain about it; 
1’ve had something to do with that sort before to- 





day, and I shan’t be too fast.”? ‘Perfectly right,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ but when shall we talk it over?” ‘Oh, 
I’ve no objection to that—when you like; but you 
hav’nt said the amount; how much is it?” ‘‘ Two 
hundred, and the acceptor is good for twenty thou- 
sand; suppose we say to-morrow night, at the 
‘Boots and Brush;’ we can’t do it here.’”’ It was 
eventually settled that I was to meet him at the 
** Boots and Brush,’’ on the morrow evening at eight 
o’clock; ‘‘ he would take half the amount,” he said, 
‘* for the note, and the holder would be certain to 
recover the whole, together with costs of suit. This 
arrangement made, we parted, both equally well 
pleased, though from very different anticipations, In 
the course of the conversation, Shad had told me a 
good many lies; he had represented Bob Bellamy as 
a man of fortune, and he had gratuitously asserted 
that no steps had been taken toward enforcing pay- 
ment; and I began to harbor considerable doubts 
whether the note was really in his possession, and 
he would not try to deceive me with a copy, as it 
was not very likely that Messrs. Diddle and Doo 
would fail to get possession of it, if possible—espe- 
cially if, as 1 presumed, they were acting on the 
principle of no success, no pay. 

The next day, I set out about noon to reconnoitre 
the ‘ Boots and Brush” within and without, and to 
make myself acquainted with the turnings and wind- 
ings of the locality, in case it should be necessary to 
trust to a pair of heels and a knowledge of the neigh- 
borhood for a retreat. The house was a low tavern 
in street, frequented by slaughtermen, costers, 
laborers, Jews, and perhaps thieves. It was neces- 
sary to pass through the ‘“‘ bar”’ to get into what was 
called the parlor, a small room ten feet square, 
almost filled with one large table, round which the 
guests sat with their backs to the wall. The only 
window opened upon a small court-yard, inclosed by 
brick walls six feet high, in which fowls were 
cackling, and old barrels and loose timbers were ly- 
ing about. There was a pantiled shed built against 
the wall, beneath the parlor window, the sill of 
which was within a yard of the sloping roof. I as- 
certained, while discussing a trifling refreshment, 
that the lower sash of the window was fastened 
down, but that the upper one easily slid down to its 
full extent; and I saw with pleasure that there were 
no shutters. The tap-room, which was in front of 
the bar, and was large enough for the accommoda- 
tion of fifty customers, had then a good fire blazing, 
and a dozen fellows were carousing even in the mid- 
dle of the day. Having got the map of the district in 
my head, and resolved upon my plan, which was, so 
soon as Snatch and I should be alone together, 
to get possession of the document by some means or 
other, even by force, if necessary, and then to run for 
it. I returned toward the city, dined, and awaited 
the hour of tryst with considerable impatience and 
anxiety. I was early on the spot, and having first 
dogged my gentleman into the house, 1 made my ap- 
pearance, not too punctually, and found him waiting 
my coming in the little parlor. He had ordered a 
pot of ale, which the girl brought in as I entered, 
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Seeing that we were alone when the girl had with- 
drawn, I thought now was the time to get possession 
of the note, if it could be done, before the arrival of 
a third party. So, affecting to be in an ill-temper, I 
began wondering aloud why I had been such a fool 
as to come there, perhaps to burn my own fingers; 
and, sitting down, asked him savagely if he had 
brought the “bit of stiff’? he had talked about. 
Pushing the tankard toward me, he squeaked out, 
“Tt’s all right ;”? and, crossing his wooden limb upon 
the other, as he drew his ugly face close to my 
shoulder, produced an old pocket-book from his 
breast, and laid the note upon the table. I saw at a 
glance that it was the genuine article ; Bob Bellamy’s 
signature, with the inimitable flourish at the tail of 
jit, assured me of the fact; and, snatching it with my 
left hand, and cramming it into my pocket, while at 
the same instant I seized Shadrach’s wooden-leg 
with my right, [ brought his head by a sudden jerk 
with a hollow sound upon the floor. In another se- 
cond the contents of the pewter-pot, followed by a 
handful of sawdust from a spittoon, were launched 
into his open mouth and eyes. Then, mounting upon 
the table, I bestrode the sashes and leaped from the 
sill upon the hen-house, and thence into the yard, 
the wall of which, by the aid of an old cask, whose 
position I had taken care to remark, I surmounted in 
afew moments. The maid had entered the room 
with pipes and tobacco, while Shad’s leg was figur- 





ing aloft in the air; but her convulsive “ Lawk, oh 
lawk!’? was drowned in the vociferous chorus of 
merriment in the tap-room, and she stood aghast at 
the rapidity of my proceedings, only staring in 
speechless astonishment. Five minutes afterward, 
I was seated in a hackney-coach, and rattling on to- 
ward the bank, without having once caught the 
sound of a chase. 

Shadrach received a letter next day, opening his 
eyes to the actual state of the case, and offering to 
compensate him for the treatment he had received, 
if he would make a clean breast to Mr. Clarke on the 
subject of his possession of the note. No answer 
was returned, and on search being subsequently 
made for him, the explorers found that, to use a cant 
term of his own, he had suddenly “‘dried-up.’’ The 
joke of the story remains to be told. Messrs. Diddle 
and Doo followed up the action on their own ac- 
count, Shad had induced them to undertake the suit 
by confiding to them a forged copy of the note, a 
ruse which they did not discover, until, after consi- 
derable trouble and expense, that interesting fact was 
brought to light by due process of law. 

Ready-money Bob indemnified me handsomely for 
loss of time, and the masquerade I had assumed. He 
often tells the story of his promissory note; and 
swears that as it was the first to which he ever put 
his name, so it shall be the last. 
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BY R. H. STODDARD. 





ONE sunny autumn day I heard 
A noise, as if the leaves were stirred, 
The bustling of a little bird. 


I peeped, and saw a wing of brown, 
(My window at the time was down,) 
A mottled breast, a tufted crown. 


A faded leaf above it swayed, 
And wrapt the little thing in shade, 
And of the leaf it seemed afraid ! 


But still it had a fearless will, 
For while I watched it, calm and still 
It seized the leaf within its bill— 


As some bold page of olden day 
Might grasp the standard in a fray— 
And with the trophy flew away ! 


Nor that alone, but all my grief, 
Whose shade since then is light and brief, 





For I have learned to pluck the leaf! 





FROM THAW TO FROST. 


Tue land grows black with loosening thaw, 
Wet trickling streaks the rusted ploughs ; 
Birds busily are pilfering straw, 
And infant leaves break through the boughs. 


Fields glimmer bright with meadow-stars, 
Flies, rich as flowers, in throngs are born; 
Rooks shout forth lusty caws and cas, 
And short gusts whirl the growing corn. 


Now floats the lengthened hum of bees, 
Now circling swallows twittering play; 

Soft warmth sways idly whispering trees, 
And constant glory loads the day. 


Broad harvest sun-glare dries the grain, 
That rustles with a sultry sound: 

Faint quivering heat-mist warps the plain, 
And settled dryness cracks the ground. 


A thundering hum—the partridge flies 
While ploughs are turning stubble down; 
Birds wildly flock disordered skies, 
And rotting leaves in heaps are blown. 


White rime holds close, the world is lean, 
Wood skeletons loom big with dread ; 
Blank dullness muffles up the scene, 





And snow spreads all like wonder dead. 1. W- 











AUNT THANKFUL AND HER ROOM... 





BY SAM SLICK, 





Tue first thing I did when I went to my bed-room 
was to pack up my things. J never draw on to- 
morrow: Itis like anticipatin’ one’s income and 
makin’ the future bear the expenses of the past. 
When a thing is done, it is off your mind. To carry 
care to bed is to sleep with a pack on your back. 
That ’s my logic, as the pilot sais. Well, when 
that was done, I hops into bed, and now, sais I to 
myself, Sam, s’posin’ as we are alone here, and it 
aint overly late, we have a little quiet talk together. 

What do you think of to-day’s work ? 

Well, I think it is about as pleasant a day as I ever 
passed in my life. As for Sophy, she is splendiferous, 
and no mistake. I guess | ’m in for it this hitch. 

Well, sais | agin, aint she prudish, or cold, or cal- 
culatin’ or somethin’ or another of that sort; aint 
there a little grain of Aunt Thankful’s starch in her. 
S’posin’ we run over the events as they occurred, and 
consider them separate, and then put the parts all to- 
gether, and see how they work. 

Well, I goes over all in my mind, till I throws the 
line over the brook, to give little Jemmy his first 
lesson, and gets the first trout, and the pull he gave 
jerked my hand off my eyes, and I was asleep in a 
minute as fast as a pine-stump. 

A little afore day I wakes up, and rubs my eyes, 
and I thought I heered some one a movin’, so says I, 
steward, how is her head? But steward did n’t an- 
swer, so I answered for him: Pretty well, I thank 
you, sir. Howis yourn? And that made me laugh ; 
but still I was a little bewildered. I thought I was 
on board the “‘ Black Hawk;”’ but I stretched out 
my leg first on one side and then on the other, and 
found I was in bed. 

Yes, sais I, a-bed, that’s sartain; but where? Oh, 
I have it! at Squire Collingwood’s. Why, Sam, 
sais I, it aint possible you are in love, when even the 
thought of dear Sophy could n’t keep you awake for 
halfan hour. But I am tho’, that’s a fact. Oh dear, 
what nonsense people talk about love, don’t they? 
Sleepless nights—broken dreams—beatin’ hearts— 
pale faces—a pinin’ away to shaders—fits of absence 
—loss of appetite—narvous flutterin’s, and all that. I 
haven’t got the symptoms, but I’ll swear to the 
disease. 

Folks take this talk, [ guess, from poets ; and they 
are miserable moony sort of critters, half mad and 
whole lazy, who would rather take a day’s dream 
than a day’s work any time, and catch rhymes as 
niggers catch flies, to pass time—hearts and darts, 
cupid and stupid, purlin’ streams and pulin’ dreams, 
and so on. It’s all bunkum! Spooney looks and 
spooney words may do for school-boys and seminary- 
galls; but for a man like me, and an angeliferous 
critter like Sophy, love must be like electricity—eye 





for eye, and heart for heart, telegraphed backward 
and forward like ’iled lightnin’. 

Well, sais I to myself, confound the thing, Sam, 
you didn’t make no great headway nuther, did you, 
tho’ you did go it pretty strong? Thinks I again, you 
haven’t had no great experience in these matters, 
Sam, and that’s just where you made the mistake. 
You went at it too strong. Courtin’ a gall, I guess, 
is like catchin’ a young horse in the pastur’. You put 
the oats in a pan, hide the halter, and soft-sawder the 
critter, and it comes up softly and shyly at first, and 
puts its nose to the grain, and gets a taste, stands off 
and munches a little, looks round to see that the 
coast is clear, and advances cautious again, ready for 
a go if youare rough. Well, you soft-sawder it all 
the time :—so so, pet! gently, pet! that’s a pretty 
doll! and it gets to kind a like it, and comes 
closer, and you think you have it, make a grab at its 
mane, and it ups head and tail, snorts, wheels short 
round, lets go both hind-feet at you, and off like a 
shot. 

That comes of being ina hurry. Now, if you had 
put your hand up slowly toward its shoulder, and 
felt along the neck for the mane, it might perhaps 
have drawed away, as much as to say, hands off, if 
you please; I like your oats, but I don’t want you, 
the chance is you would have caught it. Well, 
what’s your play, now you have missed it? Why, 
you don’t give chase, for that only scares a critter ; 
but you stand still, shake the oats in the pan, and say, 
cope, cope, cope! and it stops, looks at you, and 
comes up again, but awful skittish, stretches its neck 
out ever so far, steals a few grains, and then keeps a 
respectful distance. Now what do you do then? 
Why, shake the pan, and move slowly, as if you 
were goin’ to leave the pastur and make for hum; 
when it repents of bein’ so distrustful, comes up, and 
you slips the halter on. 

Now more nor half of all that work is lost by bein’ in 
too big a hurry. That’s just the case with Sophy. 
You showed her the halter too soon, and it skeered 
her. I see it all now, as plain as a new floor-board, 
sais 1. It standstonatur. Put one strange horse in 
a pastur, and another in the next one, and arter a 
while they will go to the fence, and like as not, when 
they look over at each other, snap and bite as cross 
as any thing, as much as to say, you keep your side 
and I’|l keep mine. I never saw you before, and I 
don’t like your looks. Arter an hour or so, they 
will go and look at each other agin; and that time 
they wont bite, but they breathe together, and rub 
their heads together, and at last do the friendly by 
brushin’ the flies from each other’s neck. Arter that, 
there is atreaty of peace signed, and they turn to and 
knock the fence down, (for it is very lonely to feed 
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in a field by oneself,) and go wanderin’ about showin’ 
each other the best grass. Yes, Sophy, I see where 
I missed a figure; and if I remain of the same mind 
as I am now, see if I don’t slip the halter round your 
neck before you know where you be. Or say I can’t 
catch a hoss or a gall, that’s all. 

But I must be a movin’ now, so as not to disturb 
folks. So I lights the candle, and goes down softly to 
the front entry, and puts down my traps to be sent for ; 
and just as I was a goin’ to open the door, the black 
house-help, Rose, comes from the other end of the 
buildin’, and says, ‘‘ This way, please, Master Slick. 
Marm Thankful will be here in a few minutes, and 
hopes you will sit down in this room till she comes ;” 
and closin’ the door on me, vanished. There was a 
small wood-fire burnin’ in the chimney, and two 
lighted candles stood on one of the tables, so that 
every thing was as clear as noonday. Oh, Jeru- 
salem ! sais I, what in creation is all this? Here is a 
room, that looks as if it must have been cut out of 
the old family house in New York state, and fetched 
down, holus bolus, as it stood; for there aint any 
thing hardly in it as new as herself, and she is 
seventy years old, if she is aday. Note it all down 
for your journal, for sister Sal; for though you have 
seen most of these things as odds and ends, you never 
saw them all brought together before, and never will 
again. SoI up andat it. 

I paced the floor; it was twenty-two by twenty. 
The carpet was a square of dark cloth, not so large 
as the whole floor, and instead of a pattern, had 
different colored pieces on it, cut out in the shape 
of birds and beasts, and secured and edged with 
variegated worsted in chain-stitch. In one corner 
stood an old-fashioned eight-day clock, in a black oak 
case, with enormous gilt hinges. In the opposite 
one was a closet, made angular to fit the shape of the 
wall, with a glass front, to preserve and exhibit large 
silver tankards; Dutch wine-glasses, very high in 
the stem, made of blue glass, with mugs to match, 
richly gilt, though showin’ marks of wear, as well 
as age ; a very old China bowl, and so on. 

In one of the deep recesses formed by the chimbly 
stood an old spinet, the voice of which probably was 
cracked before that of its mistress, and, like her, had 
forgot its music. In the other was a mahogany 
bureau, with numerous drawers, growin’ gradually 
less and less in depth and size, till it nearly reached 
the ceilin’, and terminatin’ in a cone, surmounted by 
a gilt parrot; not a bad emblem for a chatty old lady- 
bird, who is apt to repeat over and over the same 
thing. 

The jambs of the fire-place, which was very capa- 
cious, Were ornamented with bright glazed tiles, 
havin’ landscapes, representin’ windmills, summer- 
houses in swamps, canal-boats, in which you could 
see nothin’ but tobacco-pipes for the smoke, and 
other Dutch opulent luxuries painted on them. On 
one side of these were suspended a very long toastin’- 
fork and a pair of bellows; and on the other a worked 
kettle-holder, an almanac, and a duster made of the 

wing of a bird. 


The mantel-piece, which was high, was set off 





with a cocoanut bowl, carved, polished, and sup- 
ported by three silver feet; an ostrich-egg, and a 
little antique China tea-pot, about as large as a sizable 
eup. Two large high brass dog-irons, surmounted by 
hollow balls, supported the fire. The chairs were of 
mahogany, high and rather straight in the back, 
which had open cross-bar work. Two of these were 
arm-chairs, on one of which (Aunt Thankful’s own) 
hung a patch-work bag, from which long knittin’- 
needles and a substantial yarn-stockin’ protruded. 
All had cushions of crimson cloth, worked with 
various patterns, and edged with chain-stitch, and 
intended to match the curtains, which were similar. 
There was no tabie in the centre of the room, and 
but two in it, which were much higher than modern 
ones, with several little spindly legs to each, makin’ 
up in number what they wanted in size. On the 
largest stood two old-fashioned cases, with the covers 
thrown back to exhibit the silver-handled knives, 
which rose tier above tier, like powdered heads in a 
theatre, that all might be seen. Beside them was a 
silver filigree tea-caddy. 

On the smaller table stood a little hand-bell and a 
large family Bible with enormous clasps, a Prayer- 
book, and the *‘ Whole Duty of Man.”’ It was a 
funny idea that, too. I took it for granted it was a 
receipt-book, or a family medicine-book, or a cookery- 
book, or a female book of some sort or another; but 
no—it was the *‘ Whole Duty of Man !” 

Ah, Aunt Thankful! confess now, warn’t there a 
little curiosity in you to find out what the ‘ Whole 
Duty of Man” was? Well, they don’t do their 
duty, or one of them would a gone down on his 
marrow-bones, and begged the honor of your hand, 
long and long ago; and they never will do their duty. 
But you will be here before I have half-finished my in- 
ventory ; and Sally will scold if I don’t tell her about 
the walls, and say I haven’t done my duty. 

Well, between the winders was a very large 
lookin’-glass, in an old dark, carved mahogany frame ; 
a yellow sampler, with the letters of the alphabet ; a 
moral lesson, ‘Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth,” and the name of the artist, ‘‘ Thankful 
Collingwood, 1790, aged ten years,’’ worked on it; 
and a similar one, containin’ a family coat-of-arms, 
executed on the same material, and by the same hand, 
though at a later date, were substantially framed, and 
protected by glass. Two portraits of military men, 
in oils, remarkably well painted, completed the 
collection; each of which was decorated with long 
peacock’s feathers. 

Now, Sally, that’s Aunt Thankful’s room; and I 
am thankful I have finished it. But, stop—what the 
plague does she want with me? Is she an envoy 
extraordinary, as we say, to the Court of St. James’s, 
from Sophy to declare non-intercourse? I guess not. 
She has spunk enough to do that herself, if she 
wanted; or from Mary, about Mr. Hopewell’s 
church? She knows she has only to ask me for it 
herself to get it, or any thin’ I have. From herself? 
Oh, the devil! said 1: no, that can’t be. I am sure 


the “Whole Duty of Man’ is agin’ marryin’ your 
grandmother. I know Mr. Hopewell told me it was 
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agin the law; but whether he said canon law, civil 
law, ecclesiastical law, Levitical law, law of Eng- 
land, or the United States’ law, hang me if I don’t 
disremember ; for I never intended to do it, so I 
forget where he said to look for it. I have got it, 
said I: she thinks it aint suitable for the young ladies 
to go to Slickville without her. Well, prhaps it is 
agin the ‘‘ whole duty of woman,”’ and I’ll ask the 
good old soul too. 

Poor Aunt Thankful ! it’s others ought to be thank- 
ful to you, that’s a fact, for your post ainteasy. We 
uncles and aunts have enough to do. Uncle pays for 
all, and aunt works for all. The children don’ t mind 
you like a mother, and the servants don’t obey you 
like the rael head of the house nother. Is there one of 
the party tostay tohome? it’s aunt. [sthere any one 
to get up early, and to be the last to lock doors, and to 
look to fires? it’s aunty. Is there company to home, 
who takes charge of the house? Why aunty, to be 
sure. If you hawn’t got money enough for what 
you want, there is some doubloons still left in the 
eend of Aunt Thankful’s stockin’. You didn’t return 
the last three you borrowed; but coax her, she is so 
good-natured and so kind. Get her to tell that story 
about Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, and her eyes, 
and say, well, aunt, they must have been beautiful, 
for they are still so handsome; how near you came 
being the Duchess of Kent (that ’s the soft spot, with 
three tender places in it, first to be married, second 
to be a duchess, and third to be the mother of a queen ;) 
go right on without stoppin’. Aunty, if you would 
lend me just one doubloon? you shall have it again 
soon. Ah! you rogue, you did n’t pay the last three 
you got. Ill trust you this once though, but mind, 
I never will again. There now, mind, it’s the last 
time. 

Then, aunty dear, if you have some disagreeable 
things to do and to bear—who hasn’t? Oh! you have 
some such pleasant duties, thatIenvy you. The family 
hospital is under your sole command, scarlet-fever, 
hoopin’-cough, measles, chilblains, sore throats, and 
consumption—not all at once, and then ever so much 
of it that you get tired, but one at a time, with spaces 
between to keep up the interest—and the blisters, no 
one can handle like you, and you do make such 
lovely poultices, and sweet salves, and are sucha 
grand hand at ascald, a burn, acut, or a shot-wound. 

‘* Well, there’s no use a talkin’ about it,’’ sais I, 
speakin’ aloud, ‘ [ do love her.’’ 

The door opened, and there stood Aunt Thankful. 
She paused a moment confused-like. That avowal 
of mine puzzled her. My! if she wasn’t a pictur’! 
she was tall, thin, and fair. Her forehead, which 
made up in height what it was deficient in breadth, 
was somewhat disfigured, by havin’ the hair cut 
across the middle. The rest, rather grizzled than 
gray, was parted, and partly concealed by a mob-cap 
of stiffened muslin, high in the crown, with lappets 
extendin’ to the shoulder, and secured by a black- 
silk fillet round the head. The only ornaments I 
could see were a pair of short ear-rings, and a neck- 
lace or string of gold beads round the throat. 

She had on a white dimity, high-bodied short- 





‘gown, extendin’ a little below the hips, and enclosin’ 


a beautifully-starched, clear, white handkerchief, 
and fastened by a girdle of white-cotton cord, ter- 
minatin’ in two tassels pendant infront. To this was 
attached, on the right side, a large steel bunch of 
snap-rings ; the uppermost supported a thick, clumsy- 
lookin’ goid watch, of antique manufacture, the face, 
for security, restin’ agin her person, and the wrought 
back exhibitin’ no design, but much Jabor and skill, 
resembling somewhat brain-stone tracery.. From 
another was suspended, by a long ribbon, a pair of 
scissors in a steel-case, and a red cloth pin-cushion, 
and from tue rest, keys of various sizes. 

The sleeves of the gown were loose, reached a 
little below the elbow, and terminated in long, gray, 
kid mitts, coverin’ half the hand, the lower part bein’ 
so fashioned as to turn back ward toward the wrist in 
a point. The petticoat was made of shiny black shal- 
loon, rather short, and exhibitin’ to advantage a 
small foot in a high-heeled shoe of the same material, 
and a neat ankle incased in a white cotton stockin’, 
with open clocks. 

Such was Aunt Thankful. She looked round 
puzzled-like, to see if I was a talkin’ to any one in 
the room, or was addressin’ her, and at last court- 
seyin’, advanced and shook hands with me. 

*“T could not think, Mr. Slick,’’ she said, “ of 
lettin’ you go away without a cup of tea, and as I 
am an early riser, I thought you wouldn’t object to 
takin’ it with an old woman like me, even if the 
young ladies were not present?” 

Takin’ one of the candles, and proceedin’ to the 
closet, she took up one of the gilt glasses, and un- 
foldin’ a napkin, and carefully wipin’ it, she poured 
out a glass of pale yaller liquor. 

‘* Take this, Mr. Slick,’’ she said, “it is some 
bitters I made myself. It isa wholesome thing on 
this foggy coast before breakfast, and promotes ap- 
petite.” 

Well, in a gineral way, my twist is considerable. 
Pharaoh’s lean kine are a caution to sinners in the 
eatin’ line, and my appetite don’t want provokin’ ; 
but any thin’ a lady makes herself you must take ; 
fact is, I never could swaller physic unless a woman 
gave itto me. It aint civil to refuse, so I took the 
glass, held it up to the light, and it was as clear as 
racked cider. 

‘¢ Weil,’? said I, with a very admirin’ smile, “ you 
do look beautiful, and your complexion is as clear as 
a bell.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Slick!’’ said she. 

I thought I should have busted; [ was a talkin’ of 
the liquor, and she was a-thinkin’ of herself. I won- 
der what is the age a feminine gives over vanity, or 
gives up hopes. 1’ll ask Professor S7//y-man, who 
is a great nateral philosopher, to tell me this fact 
about st//y women; and if he can’t, perhaps Cardi- 
nal Wise-man can, for old galls have to confess their 
weaknesses as well as young ones. 

‘¢ Madam,” says 1, ‘‘my sarvice to you,” and I 
made her a low bow, and tossed it off. Lord, if it 
warnt bitter, then there are no snakes in Virginny. 
It was strong enough to pucker the mouth of an alli- 
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gator; so he could n’t open it without usin’ cod-liver 
oil. * Oh, that is grand!” said I. ' 

*¢T am glad you like it,” said. she, “‘and I’ll give 
you a receipt.’”’ 

How strange it is, no created critter wants to 
learn, but every one wants to instruct. The grand 
secret of life ts to hear lessons, and not to teach 
them. Who the plague ever liked a schoolmaster? 
Vanity, vanity! all is vanity, says the preacher! 
Well, that text aint read right in general. Ministers 
discourse on it as if all worldly things were of no 
use. The rael meanin’ of it is, “the vanity of fools 
ts the wisdom of the wise.’? Poor thing! she didn’t 
know that, but I did. Says she, I’ll give you a re- 
receipt. 

“ Thank you, madam,” said I, ““and when I come 
here on my return, I shall be most grateful; but I am 
afeard I must be a movin’. I am skeered, lest I 
should wake the folks up.” 

She rang her little silver bell, and in came Rose 
with the breakfast-tray, containin’ the tea-pot—the 
tiniest I ever seen—it wouldn’t hold a good-sizable 
glass of grog, sugar-bow] and cream-jug of the same 
dimensions, a plate of buttered toast cut into squares 
two inches long, and piled up like a high chimney, and 
two little dishes of presarves. Thinks I, old lady, it 
was worth while to make a feller swaller bitters to 
get an appetite for all this, warnt it? 

‘¢ Will you try a little quince, sir? it is some I pre- 
served myself.’’ 

“Quince, is it!’ said I, “the best flavor to my 
mind of any that is made. Dear me,”’ sais I, ‘* how 
tender, it’s delicious, that’s a fact. It’s easy to see 
who prepared it.” 

‘¢T am glad you like it, sir. The great secret is to 
pulverize the loaf-sugar complete before it is put on 
the fruit, or the scum wont rise well, and to cover 
the quinces when bilin’, if you want them to have a 
beautiful color.”’ 

‘*So I ’ve heard mother say,” sais I, ‘and she was 
a grand hand at all kinds of presarving. I’ve heerd 
her say, when she wanted anythin’ super-superior, 
she clarified the syrups first, and actilly filtered the 
water.”’ 

‘Why, Mr. Slick,” said she, “ how on airth do 
you pick upallthemthings? If I was a young lady, 
I should be amost afeard you knew too much, so as 
to make you too particular. Know how to preserve 
quinces? Well, I want to know!” 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ sais I, “and how to eat them too, when 
they are prepared by Madame Thankful. Mother 
could n’t hold a candle to you.” 

‘Well, I must say,’’ she said, “I do rather pride 
myself on my quinces. I’|I tell you how I learned 
the secret of it. You didn’t know Prince Edward, 
who was made Duke of Kent, tho’ why I never 
could understand ; for princes always seemed bigger 
than dukes to me? No, no! you couldn’t have 
know’d him. Well, he was very fond of presarved 
quinces, and Mrs. Finley, a friend of Lady Went- 
worth’s (that was the governor’s lady) used to pre- 
pare them with her own hands, in the way she 
learned to New Hampshire—for she, as well as Sir 





—— 


John, came from that colony to Nova Scotia. I was 
on a visit to Government House then, and Mrs. Fin- 
ley said, ‘ Thankful, I am goin’ to preserve some New 
York quinces to-day for his Royal Highness, come 
and help me, and | will let you into the mysteries of 
confections.’ 

‘What! do king’s sons like quinces?’ said I. 

‘*< Yes, and kisses too, dear !’ 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Finley,’ said I, ‘ how you do talk.’ 

‘‘ Well, that ’s the way I larned how to do them so 
nice.” 

Thinks I to myself, ‘*Old lady, which do you 
mean?” but I did n’t say so, all I said was, “ Quinces 
and kisses will always go together in my mind here- 
after !”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Slick !”? said she, “‘ how you do go on. 
You talk just as Mrs. Finley did. Ah me! that was 
the last time I ever was in Halifax. The evenin’ of 
that very day we were all at the Prince’s Lodge, to 
a ball there. Little did I think [ was a-talkin’ to the 
father of the future Queen of England! ‘ Miss Col- 
lingwood,’ sais he, ‘you don’t seem in your usual 
spirits to-night.’ ; 

‘¢¢Please your Royal—’ ” 

It was evidently a stereotyped story, all ready to 
bind up in any work, and as there was somethin’ in 
it the young ladies didn’t want me to hear (for the 
night afore she got on the same subject, and they 
drew her off from it,) I cut in, “Is either of those 
pictures a portrait of him?” said I. 

“Yes,” said she, takin’ up a candle, and pointin’ to 
one of them, “that is his Royal Highness Prince 
Edward. Aint he a noble-lookin’ man? He pre- 
sented it 10 papa, who was very fond of him, and 
always said he was an excellent officer.”’ And then, 
turnin’ to the window, which had a deep recess that 
formed a seat, she touched a spring, and opened the 
lid, or cover, and took out a brass-mounted desk, or 
rather smal! trunk, and said—‘‘ That, Mr. Slick, con- 
tains all the prince’s correspondence with my father, 
and all the letters of his to others that could be col- 
lected; also, his Royal Highness’s orderly-books, 
thirteen of them; and also my poor father’s journal, 
while the prince was here and at Gibraltar, and all 
my father’s campaigns in the rebellion in the 
States.”’ 

“Revolution we call it now, madam,”’’ sais I. 

‘‘ Yes, I know you do; but father always said re- 
bellion was the right name, and the gallows the right 
remedy.’’ 

“‘ Back your cart, Sam,”’ said I, “or you'll stick 
in that soft spot, I know. That box you must have 
by hook or by crook, so put your best foot foremost.” 

‘Mr. Slick,”? said she, and she took off her spec- 
tacles and wiped her eyes, “ that box contains every 
thin’ valuable that I possess in the world.” 

‘‘ Now,” sais I, “‘ make a desperate throw for that 
box, and then be off Except one,” said I. 

“ And what is that, pray?” 

“The kindest heart,’’. said I, “‘that ever woman 
had. If his Royal Highness had added praises to 
that, also, when he admired the eyes, he would have 
done you no more than justice.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Slick!” she said, ‘‘don’t telk in that 
way !” 

“Madam,” said I, ‘‘I feel hurt. Do you suppose 
I would say what I didn’t mean? Your brother 
says so; your beautiful nieces say so; the whole 
neighborhood say so; and why shouldn’t I say so? 
I shall never forget this visit; but above all, this 
mornin’, this room—yourself—that invaluable box. 
I admire this room—it’s feminine. It’s a lady’s 
own room--nothin’ male in it: no guns, fishin’-rods, 
bows, arrows, moose-horns, whips, spurs and so on. 
I like it, it’s unique and antique, as they say to the 
Court of St. Jimes’, Victoria. After the check you 
gave me jist now, I wont say any thin’ about how 
much [ admire you ; but in two hours, I shall hope 
to be the owner of a perfect sketch of you.”’ 

“Oh, no, Mr. Slick! not in this dress. If you do 
take me, let it be in my splendid brocade—the ball- 
dress [ had on when his Royal Highness said, ‘ Miss 
Collingwood, you are not in your usual spirits to- 
night. I assure you there has been no execution to- 
day, but what has been effected by your beautiful 
eyes.’ This is more the costume of the house- 
keeper.”? ' ; 

‘Tt shall be so,” lsaid. ‘I return this way, and 
will execute it for you in a way that I hope will 
meet your approbation.”’ 

Confound that box! saidI tomyself. I shall never 
enveigle her out of it; and yet have it I must and 
will, for I have a work of that kind all outlined in 
my head. I have it, Sam, said I; throw all the ob- 
ligation on her; condescend to be so kind as to take 
the musty, fusty old box on her account. 

‘* Madam,” said I, “will you allow me to show 
my gratitude in another shape? It’s a pity such a 
distinguished officer as your father should n’t have 
had justice done to him or the prince’s memory 
either. You know I write books?” 

‘“‘T do, sir; and have often said to my brother: 
‘Frederick,’ sais I, ‘where in the world did Mr. 
Slick pick up so many curious stories, and so many 
odd things and odd subjects, I wonder ?’ 

“**From odd people,’ said he, ‘like himself.’ 





‘Well,’ said I, ‘nothin’ would give me greater 
pleasure than to arrange them papers for publication 
for you, and to have them printed free of expense, 
for I know all the publishers.” 

“Why, Mr. Slick,” said she, ‘‘ would you, in- 
deed?” , 

*¢ Only too happy,”’ said I. 

“And you will give me back the originals after- 
Ward?” 

* Certainly, and as many copies of the book as you 
desire.” 

“‘?T is yours, sir, and here is the key; and [ am 
greatly indebted to you. But, Mr. Slick,”’ she added, 
‘if there be any thin’ in them that his Royal High- 
ness the Prince, or my father wouldn’t approve of, 
if livin’, or that don’t convene to me—you under- 
stand.”’ 

“Exactly,” sais I. ‘ Wide awake—up to snuff. 
Talkin’ of snuff, could you favor me with a pinch? 
I think I saw a box on the mantel-piece ?”’ 

I did this to see if she took any on the sly; and 
findin’ she did, thought of a present to send to her. 
‘Good-bye, madam,’ said I. ‘I thank you kindly 
for all your polite attentions, and must now say adieu; 
for,’? and I opened the curtain, ‘‘there is the first 
gray streak of dawn;” and takin’ her hand in both 
mine, bent down respectfully over it, and touched it 
with my lips. Then puttin’ the box under my arm, 
proceeded to the door, where I gave it to Rose, 
takin’ the gun and fishin-rod instead, and proceeded 
to the beach. 

When I got out on the lawn, I could not help 
thinkin? how many onexpected events had taken 
place in this short visit! What little accidental cir- 
cumstances sometimes change the whole current of 
a man’s life! Was it an ill wind, or a lucky chance 
that took me to Jordan River? What course shall I 
take? Adopt dear old Minister’s rule in similar 
cases, “‘ Sam, think well before you decide ; act on 
your own calm, deliberate judgment, and not your 
impulses ; and leave the issue with Him who can 
alone direct tt.” 


—_42———____ 


THE STEREOSCOPE. 


THERE is a good deal of romance to be found even 
in the details of pure science, and a book of wonders 
could very well be made out of what might be 
called the social history of optical discoveries. Much 
of it would be co-extensive with a history of the 
black arts—dark sciences that often get their ‘dark- 
hess out of light. 

Every one has been told that the old priests of 
Egypt and of Greece were better skilled in optics 
than in necromancy; that many an awful ghost, 
riding upon a cloud, was the result of hocussing and 
focussing. Any commentator is entitled to suppose 
that an old form of incantation (said to have had a 
Nore sacred origin) has become slightly corrupted by 





the exchange of convertible letters in the lapse of 
time, and was, in the first instance, really hocus, 
focus. Let him take up a pseudoscope, and look 
through it, properly focussed. Let him look at some 
man on the other side of the way. He will not ap- 
pear to be on the other side at all, the street will 
have come in doors, and the house will be turned 
out of window. Let him look at a friend’s face. 
The cheeks will so decidedly fall in that the face will 
become no face, but a hollow mould. Let him look 
into the bottom of a teacup. For a minute he may 
see it as it is; but—O, hocus, focus—in the twinkling 
of an eye it has turned inside out. It has no hollow, 
but is all solid. Let him look at a framed picture 
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hung against the wall. It will seem to be, not hung 
against the wall, but to be let into it. The frame 
will appear to surround it like a moat. There is a 
pretty instrument for turning every thing hindside 
foremost! If it were possible to take a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole world through a pseudoscope, and 
get it all at one time into focus, every mountain 
would appear to be a valley, every valley would 
exalt itself into a mountain. Such abasement of the 
lofty, and such exaltation of the lowly, such bringing 
forward of the backward, and putting backward of 
the forward is effected by two simple prisms of glass 
—properly focussed. 

Again, a couple of flat daguerreotype pictures of 
any scene are put into a little box. When they are 
looked at in a couple of reflectors properly arranged, 
the scene itself seems visible in bold relief. So, 
for example, we may perchance look in upon the 
river Volga flowing between its banks, and inspect 
the piles and works of a great unfinished bridge, 
forming a track partly across the tide from bank to 
bank, every post as round and real as though the 
river and its banks and the great work there in pro- 
gress had been modeled by the fairies. Goethe tells 
a story of a fairy who was carried about by a mortal 
in a small box, through the chinks of which there 
could be seen her sumptuous palace. Here is a box 
of about the same size, containing any fairy scene 
that by the help of photography we may be disposed 
to conjure up. It is called the Stereoscope. And of 
what use is its magic? To go no farther than the 
particular picture just suggested, of very great use. 
The Emperor of all the Russias is in a great 
hurry for the completion of the bridge therein repre- 
sented. He used to make frequent long expeditions 
to the works, and if he remained long absent, the ar- 
chitect never seemed to him to be sufficiently indus- 
trious. The architect now saves all trouble to his 
imperial master, and maintains his own credit, by 
having a couple of true and undeniable copies of the 
works taken once a fortnight by the sun, and sent to 
St. Petersburg. There they are put into a stereo- 
scope, with which the emperor may sit in his own 
room, and in which he may count every dam and 
post, see every ripple of the distant tide. 

The pseudoscope is of the same parentage as the 
stereoscope. In speaking of photography we said 
about the stereoscope that it was invented some 
years since by Professor W heatstone to illustrate 
his discovery of the principles of binocular vision. 
As we are now, however, treating specifically of 
the stereoscope and not incidentally, we shall go 
into a little more detail as to the history of the in- 
strument. 

Although Professor Wheatstone’s discovery was 
alluded to in Herbert Mayo’s Outlines of Physiology 
in the year eighteen hundred and thirty-three, it was 
not until the twenty-first of June eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight that Professor Wheatstone detailed 
the true theory of binocular vision, together with a 
description and diagram of his illustrative apparatus, 
which he there first called the Stereoscope (after 
two Greek words meaning ‘‘ solids—I see’’) before 





the Royal Society, in a paper; for which, in eighteen 
hundred and forty he was awarded the Royal Medal. 
The stereoscope was afterward produced and ex. 
plained by Mr. Wheatstone at the Newcastle meet- 
ing of the British Association in September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight. The form of instrument 
then exhibited remains to this day the most efficient 
that has been constructed. It is the most beautiful, 
because it is the simplest; it is the most useful, be- 
cause it can be applied to the inspection of all draw- 
ings made upon the stereoscopic principle, whatever 
may be their size, and it is capable of every kind of 
adjustment. A very little exercise of ingenuity has 
sufficed to make it also not less portable than any 
other, for it is made on the lazy-tongs principle, and 
can be opened and packed like scissors. Of this in- 
strument, when first shown to the British Associa- 
tion, one literary journalist, expressing the opinion of 
the time, now perfectly confirmed, said that it ren- 
dered the phenomena of double vision, about which 
volume upon volume have been written, clear to the 
comprehension of childhood; and by a contrivance 
so simple, that when once seen, any person can con- 
struct a copy in an hour. The importance of the 
discovery was recognized at once on all sides. 

In a report of that meeting of the Association, pub- 
lished in the same year, it is recorded that “Sir 
David Brewster was afraid that the members could 
scarcely judge from the very brief and modest ac- 
count given of this principle, and the instrument de- 
vised for illustrating it, of its extreme beauty and 
generality. He considered it one of the most valu- 
able optical papers which had been presented to the 
section.”? Sir John Herschel, on the same occasion, 
justly characterized the discovery as ‘‘ one of the 
most curious and beautiful for its simplicity in the 
entire range of experimental optics.’’ 

At that time photography was an unheard of 
science, and there could be used in the stereoscope 
only drawings made by the hand of an artist. Geo- 
metric figures and a few simple sketches could be 
made, but the eye of the best artist was not accurate 
enough to catch the delicate distinctions of outline, 
light and shade existing in the same landscape or 
figure, as it would appear seen from two points at 4 
distance of only two and a half inches from each 
other, At the beginning of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-nine, photography became known, 
and Mr. Wheatstone, not slow to perceive that the 
sun would supply his stereoscope with pictures of 
the necessary accuracy, soon obtained from Mr. 
Talbot stereoscopic Talbotypes of statues, buildings, 
and even living persons. The first daguerreotypes 
were produced for Mr. Wheatstone by M. Fizeau 
and M. Claudet. The application of the stereoscope 
to photography having been communicated by Mr. 
W heatstone to M. Quetelet, specimens being at the 
same time sent, was made public in the bulletins of 
the Brussels Academy for October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-one. Eight or nine years afterward, Sir 
David Brewster helped to popularize the idea by 
prompting M. Dubosq Soleil (as we have elsewhere 
said) to the construction of a number of stereoscopes, 
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in which, by the use of a couple of semi-lenses with 
their edges directed toward each other, a form of 
instrument was obtained very convenient for the 
daguerreotypist, who deals rarely in large pictures. 
This instrument is a slight modification of the second 
form of stereoscope—the refracting—suggested by 
the original discoverer. The old reflecting instru- 
ment, the first form, remains, however, for all pur- 
poses of experiment and study, as well as for many 
purposes of common use, by far the best. 

Before we proceed to an account of the steps 
which led up to the discovery of the stereoscope, and 
of some facts in nature which it proves and illus- 
trates, we should say two or three words about the 
method of investigation also illustrated by it. Mr. 
Wheatstone is Professor of Experimental Philosophy 
in King’s College, London, and one of the most sue- 
cessful of the experimental philosophers of our own 
time. Down in the yaults of King’s College we re- 
member seeing, years ago, a great array of wires 
which we were told belonged to an experiment of 
Mr. Wheatstone’s then in hand. Those wires were 
the unborn electric telegraph, which came into life 
out of the experiments of Mr. Wheatstone on elec- 
trical velocity. The discovery of the stereoscope 
furnishes an interesting illustration of the method by 
which the chief operations of experimental philoso- 
phy are conducted. The surest way to get a secret 
out of nature—if one is clever enough to do it—is to 
overreach her: to entrap her into a confession by 
compelling her to work under unheard-of conditions. 
She cannot go to work on fresh material of your own 
choosing without betraying some part of her mode of 
setting about business. If all the information that 
you want is not to be had by playing the mysterious 
mother one trick, try her with another and another. 
The secrets of double vision, which could never 
have been either thought out or discovered by a 
mere watching of nature at her daily work, have 
been wormed out of her by such tricks or such ex- 
periments. 

Place any irregular or angular solid body on the 
table before you. Close each eye in turn, while 
you observe the object accurately with the other. 
You will not fail to observe that a slight—but very 
sensible—difference exists between the results of the 
two sights taken from two points in the same head 
at the same object. The points of sight in the two 
eyes are of course different, and by the laws of per- 
spective it is easy to determine that the views of the 
same thing taken from those two points could not be 
identical. That is very obvious and very simple. 
Yet that simple observation is the whole basis of the 
theory of the stereoscope, and it had not been made, 
or rather when made had been always set aside as 
immaterial, before Professor Wheatstone built upon 
it one of the most beautiful little discoveries that 
grace the science of our day. There is a reason, 
thought Mr. Wheatstone, for this difference. It had 
been commonly supposed that single vision with 
two eyes only resulted from the falling of the same 
point of a picture formed by an object on the same 
point in each eye. But that is what can take place 





only in the case of a painted landscape. If we look 
at a Claude or Canaletto the eyes both see the same 
picture, and both see it in precisely the same way, 
but the result is that they see it as a flat painting on 
canvas, and are so convinced of its flatness, that the 
best skill in shadow and perspective will not cause 
the houses to look really solid, the hills really to ap- 
pear as lumps arising on a broad flat earth. The best 
picture will not, as an illusion, stand the test of two 
eyes. But if we look at it with one eye, the painter 
can cheat that. If one eye be not allowed to com- 
pare notes with its neighbor, and to see the objects 
which profess to lie one behind another from a second 
point of view, then accurate lights and shadows in a 
picture, corresponding to the real light in the room, 
will be assumed as evidence of actual solidity. Ina 
landscape that consisted of real fields and trees, or in 
a real street, one eye could have obtained not much 
more evidence than that, and the mind, satisfied to 
get the utmost evidence attainable, would upon that 
have founded a conclusion. For this reason connois- 
seurs may be seen often shutting one eye when they 
examine a painting. If use be made of a hollow 
tube, or a roll of paper, which is the same thing, in 
such a way that the frame and all surrounding ob- 
jects of comparison are carefully excluded, the cheat 
perpetrated upon one eye by a really good picture is 
very complete indeed. 

Leonardo da Vinci noticed this method of examin- 
ing a picture with one eye, and is the only person 
who before our times had reasoned on the matter. 
He pointed out, that if you look at a solid globe with 
one eye it conceals a certain piece of background 
which to the other eye is visible; and if you change 
the eye you change the background, so that, as he 
said, except a certain part behind the globe invisible 
to both eyes, the solid body is in a certain sense 
transparent. He thought that the impossibility of 
cheating two eyes with a picture lay in the impossi- 
bility of getting at this state of affairs in the back- 
ground. Mr. Wheatstone observes justly, that had 
the philosophic painter taken any other solid than a 
ball on which to found his illustration, he would 
have observed not only the difference in the back- 
ground, but a!so the difference between the two per- 
spectives. But he did not. Mr. Wheatstone, there- 
fore, was the first who called distinct attention to this 
very obvious, but, nevertheless, practically new fact 
in the theory of vision. 

Then the experimenter said to himself: The old 
theory which supposed an identity between the pic- 
tures painted at the same time on the two eyes being 
false, there must be something more in the disparity 
than a mere necessary awkwardness resulting from 
the impossibility of having two eyes in one place. 
If the possession of two eyes only caused a confu- 
sion to be got over by habit, we two-eyed people 
should be all really worse off than Polyphemus. 
Why have we two eyes? That was the question 
which Mr. Wheatstone entrapped Nature into an- 
swering. The trap set by him was the stereoscope. 

One could not easily imagine any apparatus sim- 
pler in its construction. Since it was not possible 
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twenty years ago, by aid of photography, to obtain 
on paper or silver two sketches of the same scene, 
having only the minute difference in the point of 
view that would exist between the two points of 
sight furnished to man by Nature—which are about 
two-and-a-half inches distant from each other in an 
ordinary adult head—Mr. Wheatstone took the 
simple forms of cubes and other solid mathematical 
figures, placing them before him and carefully making 
two sketches of each, corresponding to the two ap- 
pearances presented by it to the twoeyes. They 
were obvious and easy of depiction. They were 
made simply in outline, and in each case, of course, 
were evidently flat copies. Let us take the example 
of the cube, These, the experimental philosopher 
then reasoned, are the images of the cube separately 
presented to each eye; flat outlines evidently. Let 
me contrive now to look at them in such a way that 
the right eye shall see only its own proper picture as 
I have drawn it from its own proper point of view, 
and the left eye the other picture, and that they shall 
fall as they do in nature with their respective differ- 
ences upon corresponding parts of the two eyes. 
What will be the result? 

The instrument was soon made. Two bits of 
looking-glass placed back to back were arranged in 
the form of a broad letter V, their angle a right angle 
and their mirrors looking outward. On two little 
walls placed at equal distances beyond the mirrors, 
the two pictures of the cube were hung and carefully 
adjusted so that the two images should be reflected 
in precisely the right way. Then an observer, 
placing his nose at the point of the V, and looking 
with one eye into one mirror and with the other eye 
into the other mirror would, of course, see with each 
eye its own distinct view of the cube, as it had been 
sketched. What, then, was the result? Notacon- 
fusion of two sketches, but a complete reproduction 
of the cube itself in all its wholeness of length, 
breadth and depth. The illusion was perfect. The 
instrument so constructed, and here rudely de- 
scribed, was a reflecting stereoscope ; and, by its use, 
Mr. Wheatstone was able to demonstrate so simply 
that all could understand, and no man could dispute 
the fact, that the use of two eyes is to obtain two 
pictures from different points of view, and that the 
use of the differences that exist in the two images of 
every solid object so seen is to assure to the mind 
the idea of depth or distance. 

Mr. Wheatstone reflected in his mirrors a pair of 
real cubes. When they were so placed that they 
threw upon the eyes in the due way two pictures so 
differing, that they represented the two aspects of a 
single cube as seen by the two eyes, there was a 
single cube seen in relief: when they were so ad- 
justed that each eye received a precisely similar im- 
pression, though two solid forms were looked at, the 
mind believed that it saw only the flat picture of a 
cube. I need not multiply such illustrations of a fact 
already placed beyond dispute. 

A great many experiments could be made with the 
reflecting stereoscope by a philosopher gifted with 
Professor Wheatstone’s ingenuity ; a great many ex- 





periments were really made and more secrets were 
in fact discovered. 

Of course the nearer any object is to the two eyes 
the greater is the discrepancy between the pictures 
of it seen by them, and the more vivid the notion of 
relief. Of distant objects the views taken by both 
eyes are almost identical, and we judge of the reality 
of the whole distant scene as the one-eyed man 
judges of all things visible. We judge by experience 
and comparison, by the effects of light and shade, and 
by conclusions drawn from the movements of the 
head, which enable us to note how the view changes 
as we change the point of observation. In looking 
with a single eye through a microscope at crystals or 
other objects, every observer knows how difficult it 
is to avoid misconception as to which parts of an ob- 
ject are nearer to the eye, which are more distant 
from it. 

Since the same object, say a jug of punch, throws 
a larger image on the eye in proportion to its near- 
ness, and since there are few positions in which it is 
not nearer to one eve than to the other, the two 
images seen at one time by the two eyes can rarely 
be quite alike in size, and so there occurs another 
interference with the identity of the two pictures. 
Having reflected upon this matter, Mr. Wheatstone 
drew two circles differing somewhat in their size, 
and presented by means of his sterescope one to each 
eye. He did not see two circles. Though different, 
they coincided and presented the impression of a 
circle intermediate in size between the two. Beyond 
certain limits; that is to say, beyond the utmost dif- 
ference of this kind that can occur in any case of 
vision with two eyes—when each eye squints out- 
ward; no such coincidence can take place in the 
stereoscope between two outlines of unequal magni- 
tude. The mind, however, never does more than its 
assigned work in the way of fusion. Whoever wears 
a pair of spectacles with one glass blue and the other 
yellow, will not see surrounding objects colored 
green. The different impressions made upon his 
two eyes will not in that case mingle, but—some- 
times one predominating and sometimes the other— 
he will see things always tinged either with blue or 
yellow, sometimes with one color and sometimes 
with the other, but always with only one of the two 
colors at one time. 

One of the oldest and most instructive results of 
experiment with the reflecting stereoscope, detailed 
by Mr. Wheatstone—one which creates artificially @ 
complete chaos of the laws of vision—we must en- 
deavor in the next place to explain. In order to do 
so, we must make use of and first understand a tech- 
nical expression—optic axes. What are optic axes? 
Place upon the table before you one small stone, and 
look at it with both your eyes. The line drawn 
from the stone at which you are looking through the 
centre of one eye-ball is one optic axis, and the line 
from the same point, through the other eye-ball, is 
the other axis. On the stone, when you look at it, 
the lines of course converge. Look at the stone 


from a considerable distance, and the two lines or 
axes run for a long way side by side; look at it from 
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a distance of three inches, and the lines converge 
very rapidly; in other words they form, when they 
meet on the stone, in the first case a smal! angle, and 
in the last case a large one. Very well. Now, as 
you come nearer to the stone in walking from a 
corner of the room toward the table, the optic axes 
converge upon it gradually more and more, at the 
same time that the image of the stone enlarges on the 
retina. It is a familiar experience that things in mo- 
tion become larger on the eye as they approach us, 
smaller as they recede. At the same time, while 
they approach the optic axes converge more toward 
them, and again the said axes become more nearly 
parallel as they are departing. Now it was no hard 
matter for Professor Wheatstone so to adjust pairs of 
pictures on the movable walls of his reflecting ste- 
reoscope as that all ordinary experience should in 
this matter be contradicted. 

In the first place, he arranged the stereoscopic 
pair on arms movabje only in a circle, so that the 
images in the two mirrors should always be of the 
same size, being formed by pictures always at a like 
distance from the mirrors, but that the eyes should 
be obliged in following the movements of the pic- 
tures to vary the degree of convergence of the optic 
axes. He found that as the convergence of the optic 
axes lessened (suggesting distance) the perceived 
size of the image grew upon the mind, and it seemed 
to become smaller as the convergence was increased. 
The real size of the image was, as we have said, un- 
altered. In nature, as the convergence of the axes 
lessens, the size of the image lessens, but its per- 
ceived magnitude remains the same; because the 
mind, at all reasonable distances, insensibly, through 
habit and experience, forms a pretty equal and just 
conception of the size of objects. 

The experiment, just cited, was then reversed. 
By simply sliding the two pictures nearer to the mir- 
rors, the size of the image thrown upon each eye was 
enlarged, but the position of the images upon the 
mirrors not being shifted, in observing them the in- 
clination of the optic axes was not altered. The 
alterations in size were perceived accurately, and 
while the pictures were moved to and fro, the image, 
enlarging and diminishing, cheated the mind in a 
fresh manner; it appeared in the most evident way 
to be moving backward and forward. And yet, ob- 
serve the curious distinction, whenever it stood still, 
and whatever might be then its perceived size, there 
was no apparent change in its position, it never 
seemed to have moved at all. It always appeared, 
when motionless, to be at one and the same distance 
from the eye, because the chief measure of distance 
—the amount of convergence of the optic axes—never 
altered. 

A similar delusion was elicited in the companion 
experiment, wherein though the real size of the im- 
age never altered, the degree of convergence of the 
axes being made constantly to vary, caused it ap- 
parently to increase and decrease. In that case, 
while the picture grew or dwindled, as we know 
by experience that it would increase upon the eye or 
dwindle if advancing or receding, yet, for all that it 





never seemed to move. It stood still enlarging like 
the dog that grew into a hippopotamus before the 
eyes of Dr. Faustus. Nevertheless, whenever the 
trial ceased, whatever change had been made in the 
position of the stereoscopic plates was represented to 
the eye as a difference of distance; the image had 
got, apparently, into a new place, because the incli- 
nation of the axes ceased to be the same: Thus, we 
may be told to look at an object in this magic instru- 
ment advancing and receding without changing 
place, and changing place without being observed to 
move. A state of things utterly contradictory and 
confusing, scarcely or not at all conceivable, because 
it never has been in the experience of any man from 
Adam dowaward, until Mr. Wheatstone learned to 
detect and reeombine and make experiments upon 
the first principles of vision in his new instrument, 
the stereoscope. 

Enough has been said to show the great value and 
importance of the stereoscope to a philosophical in- 
vestigator of the laws of sight. When we before 
spoke of this instrument we said that, apart from its 
philosophical use, it was employed only as a toy. It 
is to be purchased now—in its less perfect forms—in 
all toy-shops; and the use to which it is put com- 
monly by the photographer, though agreeable, is un- 
important. The stereoscope itself, however, is not 
only-of philosophical importance, it admits of many 
really valuable practical applications. We need re- 
fer only to what has been already said of the difficul 
ty experienced by the microscopist in determining 
with one eye whether crystals and other objects seen 
by him are hollow or solid. If a sovereign be look- 
ed at through a microscope, the queen’s head upon 
it will as often appear to be sunk into the coin as to 
stand out in relief from it. Now, however, when 
photographic copies can be taken of objects seen in 
the field of the microscope, it will suffice to take two 
copies of the same object," with the due angle of dif- 
ference between their points of view, and place them 
in astereoscope. The power of two eyes will be 
then brought to bear upon the object seen with one 
eye only through the glasses of the microscope, and a 
correct impression will be formed of its relative di- 
mensions. 

Having explained their principle, we do not think 
it worth while to discuss the construction of the dif- 
ferent forms of stereoscope now in use. In the 
refracting instrument, invented afterward by Mr. 
Wheatstone, as convenient for the examination of 
small pictures, prisms are used to deflect the rays of 
light proceeding from the pictures; refracted are 
there substituted for reflected images. 

Of this instrument the smail portable stereoscope 
in common use is a modification suggested by Sir 
David Brewster. Its pair of prisms are the two 
halves of acommon lens. An ordinary lens having 
been cut in half, the cut edges are turned outward, 
and the two half circles, or thin edges of the two 
prisms so made, are directed toward each other. 
They are placed about two inches and a half apart, 
with a power of adjustment that enables them to be 
presented accurately to any pair of eyes, so that each 
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eye of the pair may look precisely through the centre 
of the half lens presented to it. Under such prisms 
the stereoscopic pictures are adjusted. 

Minute detail upon subjects of this kind must of 
course be sought in other publications. We must in 
this place be satisfied if we convey general ideas of 
a just kind upon such topics: a notion of the stereo- 
scope—and at the best no more has now been given 
—as we attempted on a former occasion to convey a 
notion of photography. We desire to note in this 
place that in our brief sketch of the processes of that 
art, we conveyed among other things an error by a 
slip of the scribe, which set down dilute pyrogallic 
acid as an agent used for fixing the picture on the 
metallic plate. A solution of hyposuiphate of soda 
was the agent that should have been named. Having 
stepped aside to correct that erratum, we return to 
our proper subject and have to content ourselves now 
with a final word or two about the pseudoscope; an 
instrument of which the name implies “falsehoods, 
1 see.” 

If we cheat the eyes in a stereoscope by showing 
to each eye the picture that belongs only to its 
neighbor’s point of view, every thing is perverted. 
Upon every point, not immediately in the middle 
line between and before the two eyes, the optic axes 
must converge in the wrong way, and objects or 
parts of objects will appear distant in proportion as 
they otherwise would have seemed near. 

The pseudoscope is especially contrived for the 
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illustration of this fact. It isa little instrument, con- 
venient as an opera glass in the hand and as easily 
adjusted. It consists of two prisms of flint glass, so 
joined, that they may be adjusted before the eyes to 
the exact focus of observation of any object. The 
prisms reflect the two images of any one thing—each 
apparently but not actually to the wrong eye—and, 
when the instrument is so adjusted that the two 
images coincide and the object consequently appears 
single, the observer is at once subjected to illusions 
of the oddest kind. A globe, so observed, may for 
a minute be a globe, but after the spectator has gazed 
at its rotundity for a short while, suddenly, as if 
without cause, it appears to be converted into a con- 
cave hemisphere, over the brim of which continents 
are flowing as the globe revolves. A China cup, 
with colored ornaments upon it in relief, becomes a 
mould of half the cup with painted hollow impres- 
sions of the flowers inside, instead of outside. 

The suddenness of the metamorphosis suffered by 
such a cup belongs, one might say, wholly to the 
days of sorcery. The explanation is, however, very 
natural. Relief and distance are not suggested solely 
by the use of two eyes and the convergence of their 
optic axes. We are accustomed to note other signs 
which are perceived by each eye singly. The idea 
of relief being suggested by the presence of some 
signs, the eyes at first are apt to dwell upon them, 
and are not disposed to be immediately disturbed in 
their impressions. 





TURKEY DESERTED BY HER ALLIES. 


[FROM THE LONDON LEADER.] 


Wiru the best disposition to regard the policy of 
our ministers as the substitution of national for party 
objects, we cannot reconcile it with public virtue. 
While, Prince Menzchikoff was in Turkey, calling 
on the Sultan to recognize the Russian Emperor as 
the protector of the Christian subjects of Turkey, and 
intriguing as well as negotiating to obtain a special 
recognition of the ‘‘ Othodox Greek”? Christians ; and 
while Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, supported by his 
colleagues at home, was sustaining Turkey in re- 
fusing acquiescence to Prince Menzchikoff’s de- 
mands, the policy of this country was sufficiently 
intelligible. There have been long-continued nego- 
tiations ; Austria and Prussia have laid their heads 
together with the representatives of France and 
England, and an accession of heads ought to have 
introduced an accession of wisdom into the council. 
But not knowing what happened in that conclave, 
the result only renders the position of our ministry 
the more unintelligible. Precisely that thing which 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and M. de la Cour did 
support, the Sultan in refusing—recognition of the 
Russian protectorate, or of any special claims of the 
Porte of the orthodox Greek (that is Russian) 
Christians in Turkey—instead of being refused by 
the Vienna note is positively conceded by that note, 





and the Sultan is asked to sign, by the Four Powers, 
that which France and Great Britain had advised him 
to refuse. 

It cannot be that English ministers felt the support 
of the country giving way under them. Nothing 
could be more distinct than their position at home in 
the former attitude of the affair. There was indeed 
at first something resembling a reluctance at the idea 
of engaging in war, and we heard much of the folly 
of entering into hostilities with this or that power for 
the maintenance of a decrepid empire like that of 
Turkey; but objections of this sort were only sufli- 
cient to test their own inability to obtain a hold of 
the English mind. The English public refused to 
admit as a proved fact the total disorganization of the 
Turkish empire. The English public supported the 
opinion that the illegal encroachment of Russia must 
be resisted. The English public felt that the law ol 
Europe was at stake, and when English ministers 
undertook the responsible office of recommending 
Turkey to make a stand on behalf of the public law 
of Europe—instead of animadversion—instead of 
mistrust at the idea of going to war—there was 4 
universal declaration of confidence in ministers who 
had taken a course so decisive, who had pledged the 
country to the support of justice, and who had at last 
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shown their reliance on the old spirit of the English 
people. If the peace party came forward with its 
technical objections, in the person of Mr. Cobden, or 
any other stray member, it was only to declare the 
conviction that the principles entertained by that 
member and that party were so unpopular that any 
attempt to put them to the test of a vote in Parlia- 
ment, or almost of a public meeting, would have been 
an extravagant hazard to the interests of the party, 
and the ultimate interests of the doctrine. Public 
support, therefore, was universally in favor of minis- 
ters. The dogmatic objections of the peace party did 
not venture to assert themselves. On the continent 
of Europe, English influence was arising as it assert- 
ed itself in the cause of justice, and in the cause of 
its own dignity. On English grounds, therefore, as 
well as on continental grounds, there was nothing to 
obstruct a triumphant course for ministers. 

They encountered no difficulties on the continent. 
Austria, a power which had at first refused to join 
the Conference, at last became so impressed with the 
hazard that would be brought on the whole conti- 
nental system by admitting the pretensions of Russia 
to dictate to the other States, that she joined the 
Conference. Be it observed, that the nucleus of the 
Conference consisted of France and England, who 
had already laid down the basis of a policy sanction- 
ed by justice and supported by the peoples of the two 
States, which, when united, can dictate to Europe. 
If any English minister had thoroughly appreciated 
the opportunity which he had for making the power 
of his country felt, recognized, and acknowledged, by 
every state in Europe, he would have known that at 
this point the English view might have been made to 
become the view of every power acceding to the 
alliance. Austria had no help for herself; she must 
be Russian, or Turkish, or European. If Russian, 
she must risk whatever her opponents pleased to do 
in the way of rousing against her government her 
own people. If Turkish, she committed herself to 
a war with Russia. If European, she was safe; but 
then, if the English minister had pleased, England, 
with France, might have dictated the policy of Eu- 
rope, and Austria might have been English, Prussia 
had placed herself out of court, and there was nothing 
in the path of England, if it was not something call- 
ed up by an English minister. What, then, was it? 

When any man has entered upon a course which 
is just and laudable; when he has received public 
approval; when the course is open before him, and 





at every step he acquires new powers for his career; 
whea under such circumstances he stops, it is im- 
possible to suppose that he could have intended from 
the first to accomplish that career, or that the obsta- 
cle which arrests him is other than the motion of 
some insincerity in his own mind. The stopping of 
the English ministers in an uninterrupted course, 
where triumph was before them, must be received 
at the present moment almost as a confession that 
from the first, when they were winning the popular 
applause, they were insincere; in short, that they 
are traitors to that triumph for which we were ap- 
plauding them by anticipation. 

Throughout the whole of these complicated nego- 
tiations, these disputes with other powerful States 
possessing immense arms and resources, there is one 
State that has remained steadfast to its principles and 
its word. That State is not Russia, which has the 
largest armies in Europe, and which invaded the ter- 
ritory of an ally under a false pretext, and promised 
to withdraw under a false assurance. Nor is it 
England, which piques itself upon its frankness, and 
has the power, not only by its arms, not only by its 
navy, but by its influence, to shake every State in 
Europe. The State remaining firm to itself is Tur- 
key, whose position is precarious, whose armies 
are uncertain, whose very existence is a question. 
Turkey declared from the first that she would yield 
every thing to justice, but would retain her national 
independence, and her sovereignty. She has strictly 
abided by her word. All that was due to good faith 
with allies, to tolerance of alien religions, to equal 
justice for her subjects, to express stipulations even 
in favor of small sectarian pretensions in her remote 
provinces, she has fulfilled; but her national inde- 
pendence she still sustains against threat of attacks 
by her inveterate foe, of desertion by her still more 
powerful allies, of defection amongst her own sub- 
jects, of destruction to her whole empire. There 
have been times in the history of England when her 
governors and people have staked the national honor 
in troubles as perplexing, have advanced the national 
flag amidst dangers more thickening; but it has been 
reserved for our time to find ministers who have 
courage to abandon a helpless ally, to forfeit the na- 
tional faith, and to leave another nation as the sole 
champion of independence and honor in the circle of 
the nations. Wouid that this melancholy aspect were 
but a passing appearance, and that a revived vigor in 
the English government might falsify our fears! 
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HOMEWARD, THROUGH MAGELLAN. 


I tHovGHT, as o’er the hissing waves we flew, 
A toppling wall of crag on either hand, 

How like, and how unlike, our venturous crew 
To that long famous Argonautic band 

Who sought the Golden Fleece, and dipped their oars, 
Sea-beaten by a thousand desperate shocks 

Of roaring Euxine, round the stormy shores, 





Until they passed the grim and guardian rocks 
That shut them off from home; we, too, had sought 
A golden fleece upon a distant shore, 
But not so blest as they, were thus far brought 
Back to our homes, to wander thence no more ; 
O, happy vagrants, at your ease to gain 
What we had lost by years of toilsome pain! 








THE CHOLERA IN EUROPE. 


[FROM THE LONDON TIMESe] 


. Or all the sciences recently introduced to the world 
that which has received the least practical attention 
is certainly sanitary science. It might, we think, 
really be said, that during the five years which have 
followed its nominal recognition it has made no ad- 
vances at all. The machinery for the application of 
the theory has been devised, and even brought par- 
tially into existence, that is to say, certain ‘“‘ Boards” 
have been established with functions presumed to 
bear upon this special work, and some few towns, 
perhaps, may have been made materially healthier 
than before. But, taking our population altogether, 
and measuring by the mass, we doubt whether the 
relative powers of pestilence and science are very 
different from what they were in 1849. 

To some extent these results are probably due to 
the extravagance with which theories of sanitary re- 
form were at first designed and promulgated. En- 
glishmen could not consent to be bound hand and foot 
and delivered over to the discretion of a Central 
Board; and, when the terrors of the last epidemic 
had passed away, resolutions of amendment passed 
away too. But the chief obstacle to the promotion 
of sanitary science lies, we suspect, in the vulgar 
simplicity of the science itself. It has no attractions 
of mystery, miracle, or depth. It depends on no re- 
condite formule deduced from elaborate experiments. 
It requires no itinerant demonstrators, with their ap- 
paratus and displays; it can be taught in ten minutes, 
and practiced as soon as taught. If its doctrines 
Were ascertainable only from the mouth of a “ me- 
dium,’’ or could be attributed by pious expositors to 
‘*Satanic agency,’’ they would probably have be- 
come exceedingly fashionable, and controversy itself 
would have aided to diffuse them. But, as it hap- 
pens, they concern only the most commonplace ob- 
servances, and are neglected accordingly. We are 
simply told to clean out our cesspools, improve and 
extend our systems of drainage, admit the air of 
heaven into our dwellings, and discontinue the in- 
terment of the dead among the abodes of the living. 
This is “sanitary science,” and the very vulgarity 
of its precepts robs,them of their force. It is the 
Scriptural story over again. If we had been bidden 
to do some great thing, we should doubtless have 
done it, but we were merely directed to “ wash, and 
be clean.” 

Yet nothing can exceed the certainty of the doc- 
trine. Ordinary specifics are both fallible and partial 
—not effective against many diseases, and not always 
against any ; whereas, there is no species of epidemic 
against which common cleanliness cannot be prac- 
ticed with success. Even the inscrutable cholera, 
which seems to obey no laws but its own, and to 
pursue its capricious course through all the climates 
of the globe, is arrested and repulsed by these simple 
precautions. In many of its features it baffles all the 
researches of medical skill, but at this point its pecu- 





liarities cease. In other respects it is a mystery, but 
here it becomes a commonplace disease. We can- 
not tell how its poison is propagated, how it acts, or 
how it is to be neutralized, but this we know for 
certain—that if we purify our streets and our habita- 
tions, it will either never come or will be easily ex- 
pelled. Look at the resolutions which we published 
yesterday as having been taken at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where this insidious pestilence, following its 
ancient track, seems to have once more appeared. 
What was it agreed todo? To establish some won- 
derful apparatus and mechanism of scientific power? 
No. It was resolved ‘to stop the prevalent practice 
of throwing night-soil out of the winds ws;”’ to per- 
form the work of scavengering early in the morning, 
instead of, ‘as at present,’’ in the middle of the day; 
to “prevent the sale of rotten fruit ;’’ to “remove 
filth and nuisances,’? and to wash out the dirtiest 
lanes. These, together with provisions for medical 
and charitable aid, constituted the “‘ resolutions” of 
the authorities; nor do we imagine that any more 
sensible decisions could have been adopted. But 
what does all this say for the simplicity of the case, 
and what must be the condition of “‘ sanitary science”’ 
when such arrangements remain still to be made? 

Anybody would imagine that the precautions we 
have been urged to take against pestilence were ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable in themselves, and that we 
were to be highly taxed in matters of everyday con- 
venience for this special insurance against disease. 
But, even if there were no such a visitation to be ap- 
prehended as that of cholera, would there be any 
harm in making our streets sweet and habitable? Is 
it not a conclusion suggested by every principle of 
decency and propriety, that we should find a better 
repository for the remains of the dead than those 
crowded “ yards’? with which we have surrounded 
our places of worship? Do we require to be threat- 
ened with the horrors of a plague before we can be 
induced to supply ourselves with pure water, and to 
turn this water to its natural uses? Should not all 
these things be done from instinct, if not by reason? 
The functions of a ‘Board of Health” are really 
almost a stigma upon our national civilization. It is 
quite deplorable to think that in this nineteenth cen- 
tury we should require a special board of magistrates 
and officers to enforce the observance of the com- 
monest and most necessary duties. Yet we see at 
Tynemouth that the Local Board of Health has only 
just now received permission from the authorities to 
begin whitewashing and cleansing. 

We are fortunately escaping from the most sickly 
season of the year, and the colds of winter, which 
are rarely very backward in this climate, will soon 
succeed to the short sunshine of autumn. In fact, 


we have already passed the period at which, four 
years ago, the epidemic attained its greatest height. 
But experience has plainly taught us, that the cholera 
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1s not a visitation recurring only at intervals of twenty 
years, and never seen again till after the lapse of an- 
other such period. It has already lost the character 
which deprived it of some of its terrors, and we now 
see that it can localize itself as well in Europe as in 
India, Since 1848, indeed, it has never actually dis- 
appeared from the coasts of the Baltic, and we be- 
lieve that, if statistics could be obtained, its opera- 
tions would be detected in the northern capitals from 
that time to the present. It raged violently, though 
partially, in Prussia in 1850, and was devastating 
Russia throughout the whole of last year. Our own 
experience of the visitation was mercifully confined 
to a few months, but other countries have never en- 
tirely escaped it, and in places where it finds its 
natural aliments of filth and wretchedness, it may, 
perhaps, settle itself as permanently as the plague in 
Cairo. 

Exactly, however, in proportion as we have less 
cause for alarm should we be more active in our pre- 


; 





cautions, Our immunities, indeed, represent so many 
advantages of position against a formidable enemy, 
and we shall be wanting in duty if we omit to turn 
these to the best account. It cannot be said that the 
work is arduous. We are called upon to do nothing 
beyond what ought to be done without any such 
call. To fortify ourselvés against a dangerous epi- 
demic, we are merely required to put in execution 
the simplest rules of social economy—rules, be it ob- 
served, which are just as imperatively suggested by 
the ordinary contingencies of life. It is not only pes- 
tilence which waits upon their infraction. Perhaps 
the cholera, indeed, is less to be dreaded than those 
ordinary diseases which do their work ceaselessly and 
in secret. A new danger alarms us into temporary 
wisdom, and we set our houses in order accordingly. 
W hen it has passed we relapse into apathy and un- 
cleanliness, forgetting that fever is always at our 
sides, and that the precautions we neglect are pre- 
servalives against sickness in more shapes than one. 
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KING CHOLERA’S PROCESSION. 





FROM THE LONDON PUNCH. 





From Russian steppe, from Persian sand, 
From pine-fringed Norway fiord, 
From Elbe’s and Eyder’s peopled strand 
I’ve skimmed the sea—I ’ve swept the land— 
Way for your lord! 


Come deck my board—prepare my bed, 
And let the trump of doom 
Peal out a march, that as I tread 
Above the dying and the dead, 
All may make room! 


From far I snuff the odor sweet 
That I do love the best; 
And whereso’er I set my feet, 
Courtiers and liegemen flock to greet 
Their king confest. 


Well have you done your loyal part, 
My subjects and my slaves— 
In town and country, port and mart, 
All’s ready—after my own heart— 
All to the graves! 


What is my feast? These babes forpined ?— 
Men ere their prime made old— 
These sots, with strong drink bleared and blind— 
These herds of unsexed womankind, 
Foul-mouthed and bold— 


These bodies, stunted, shriveled, seared 
With the malaria’s breath ; 
In fetid dens and workshops reared ; 
From reeking sewers, drains uncleared, 
Drinking in death. 


What is my court? These cellars piled 
With filth of many a year— 
13) 





These rooms with rotting damps defiled— 
These alleys where the sun ne’er smiled, 
Darkling and drear! 


These streets along the river’s bank, 
Below the rise of tide ; 
These hovels, set in stifling rank, 
Sapped by the earth-damps green and dank— 
These cesspools wide. 


These yards, whose heaps of dust and bone 
Breathe poison all around; 
These styes, whose swinish tenants grown 
Half human, with their masters own 
A common ground. 


What are my perfumes? Stink and stench 
From slaughter-house and sewer ; 
The oozing gas from opened trench, 
The effluvia of the pools that drench 
Court-yards impure. 


What is my music? Hard-wrung groans 
From strong men stricken down; 
Women’s and children’s feebler moans, 
And the slow death-bell’s muffied tones 
In every town, 


Who are my lieges? Those that rule 
In Vestry and at Board ; 
The Town-hall’s glib and giddy fool, 
The mob’s most abject slave and tool, 
Though called its lord. 


He who with prate of Vested Rights 
Old forms of wrong defends ; 
Who for pound-foolishness still fights, 
Wisdom, save penny-wisdom, slights ;— 
These are my friends. 











THE DRAGOON TO HIS STEED. 





BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 





Op war-steed ! while combing 
Thy dark flowing mane, 
In thought I am roaming 
Through fields of the slain; 
Brave comrades are leaping 
To saddle once more, 
And follow me steeping 
Their sabres in gore: 
Through squares formed of steel, that are shattered like 
Outspeeding the rush of the whirlwind we pass. [glass, 


Through wastes, hot and sterile, 
Swamps dismal and dread, 
Companion in peril! 
How oft have we sped, 
Though night, lone and dreary, 
Her curtain had drawn, 
Thy limbs never weary, 
Would hurry me on: 
And back the grim scar that is trenching thy neck 
Brings a terrible vision of carnage and wreck, 


A host is defending 
Molino del Rey, 
And clouds are ascending 
To curtain the day; 
Friends drop, torn asunder 
q By chain-shot and shell, 
' The hill shaking thunder 
Of cannon their knell ; 
But on press survivors, while guarded by walls, 
Foes check their advance with a tempest of balls, 
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Loud yells of derision 
Prove vain the attack— 
Like waves from collision 
With rocks they fall back :— 
Chill horror is goading 
The brave to despair, 
And black mines exploding, 
Hurl corpses through air ; 
But true to their colors they rally and form, 
Though man cannot live and confront such a storm. 


Lo! lancers in motion, 
Rank bristling on rank, 
Rush, like waves of the ocean, 
To charge us in flank ; 
But signal to meet them 
Our bugleman blows, 
And long sabres greet them 
With skull-cleaving blows : 
Horse and rider go down that fierce onslaught before, 
And thousands are flying to rally no more, 


Companion in danger! 
Though now growing old, 
For thee would the stranger 
In vain offer gold. 
The trumpet will cheer not, 
My courage decay 
That morn when I hear not 
Thy welcoming neigh; 
For never was cavalier seen on the back 
Of steed that could rival my own gallant black. 





ONE YEAR AGO. 


Onz year ago, when first we met, 

*T was with the stranger’s thoughtless glance ; 
And yet I never would forget 

That moment’s brief but precious chance. 


Our hearts, unloving, slumbered then, 
Nor felt the quickened pulse of joy 

Which those who fondly meet again 
Know when the greeting hour is nigh. 


Gay, trifling things we lightly spoke, 
That went untreasured from the ear ; 

No tender thought or hope they woke 
Of love unchanging and fore’er. 


Thy hand was not e’en placed in mine— 

Thy hand so small, so soft and white !— 
And not a joy did we resign, 

When bidding then our first ** Good-night !”” 





But now, my heart knows dearer throbs 
When thou art smiling at my side; 

And cruel Absence sweet bliss robs, 
While slowly rolls Time’s listless tide. 


Fond words and true we both have said— 
Dear, holy vows we both have sworn; 

And looks love-eloquent have sped, 
Within our bosoms deeply borne. 


Thy trusting hand hath rested long— 
Most willing rested in my own; 

And ‘neath its touch, in thrilling throng, 
Emotions to my breast have flown. 


Oh! love we not each other well, 
With passion’s ever-living glow; 
* And must not e’er in memory dwell 
How first we met, one year ago ! 


A. C, NELSON. 
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THE WOODLAND SWING. 


[WITH A STEEL ENGRAVING.] 





Like the lark, away I’m flying 
*Mid spirits of the air, 

The zephyrs round me sighing, 
And lifting up my hair: 

Birds sing upon my cross-tree, 
The vales with laughter ring, 

As swift the elfins toss me 
Up in the Woodland Swing. 





My thoughts on love are dwelling 
As through the air I fly; 
My heart like fount is swelling 
With untaught minstrelsy . 
Upon my lips lie kisses, 
Like bees on flowers in spring ; 
My pulses reel with blisses— 
Tossed in the Woodland Swing. 











REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, 
Jrom his Autobiography and Journals. Edited and 
Compiled by Tom Taylor. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Seven years ago, when intelligence was received of the 
suicide of Haydon, it created an interest in the artist which 
has not yet died away. The present biography will be 
eagerly read, and it will abundantly repay perusal. It is 
almost wholly composed of the autobiography and journals 
of Haydon, with such short connecting paragraphs by the 
editor as were considered necessary to aid the reader to a 
complete understanding of the subject. In our opinion it 
is the most intensely absorbing biography which has ap- 
peared for many years. Few novels equal it in its hold 
upon the reader’s sympathies. The events of the painter’s 
life seemed to have left so vivid an impression on his 
imagination, that the moment he took his pen to record 
them, they came out in words identical with the things 
described. He is a painter in language. The reader is 
compelled to adopt the writer’s position, is forced into 
painful sympathy with his perplexities, glories in his 
triumphs, and shares in the agonies of his failures. The 
book is full of characters, admirably delineated, but the 
principal figure is always Haydon. His ambition, his 
willfulness, his large views of art, his struggles with 
poverty, his enormous and ungovernable egotism, the im- 
prudent audacity with which he attacked the Royal 
Academy, the mean shifts to which he often descended to 
raise money, the combination in him of the bully, the 
beggar, the artist, and the devotee—all these go to make 
up one of the most curious characters in the history of 
literature and art. He conceals nothing; and so strong is 
his egotism that he does not think it necessary to conceal 
any thing. He even introduces his readers into the sanc- 
tuaries of his devotions—‘ the begging letters he dis- 
patched to the Almighty.’? With almost equal felicity 
and graphic power, he brings before us the eminent men 
who were his acquaintances, patrons, or enemies. There 
is no gallery of characters like that which we find in this 
book. Northcote, Fuseli, Opie, Wilkie, Lawrence, Words- 
worth, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Keats, Lamb, Moore, Scott, 
Wilson, Jeffrey, Wellington, Peel, Mulgrave, Palmerston, 
Grey, as well as scores of others, are sketched with won- 
derful exactness and truth. Even when the writer’s love 
or dislike modifies the representation, we can easily see 
the real lineaments of the character through the exagge- 
ration. 

The book is likewise full of interesting literary and 
political aneedote. Indeed, from the first page to the last 
there is no break in the interest with which we follow the 
fortunes, and listen to the gossip, and entangle our sym- 
pathies in the friendships and enmities of this most vera- 
cious, self-confident and vivid of autobiographers. We 
cannot altogether respect him, even after we have allowed 
a wide margin of charity for his original bias of character 
and his misfortunes. It is evident that he was one of 
those men who are morally injured equally by success and 
failure; no measure of the former could have gone beyond 
his estimate of his own transcendent merits, and his almost 
constant experience of the latter tended to make him 
scornful of those who did succeed, rather than skeptical 
of his own claims to the highest honors. Had he reached 
the object of his ambition, he would have been a great 
tyrant among his brother artists, for his editor well re- 





marks, that his love of art was ‘inextricable from his 
belief in himself; and his struggle to advance the art was 
never without reference to the glorification of himself as 
an artist.””> When he hears of the battle of Waterloo, he 
connects even that event with himself; is in a perfect 
ecstasy that Wellington has carried the military glory of 
the country to its highest pitch, and then adds, that, if God 
spares his life, he will carry its artistical glory as high. 
But with this self-belief in his own grand destiny, he was, 
like all enthusiastic dogmatists and egotists, disposed to 
trample on the rights and interests of others when they 
crossed his purposes. He had deceived himself into the 
faith tnat the greatness of his design for the advancement 
of high art gave him the right to live on others wiile he 
was advancing it, and that provided he was industrious in 
painting unsaleable pictures according to his own notions 
of excellence, he was justified in trusting to Providence 
to pay his debts to landlord, butcher, baker, and wine- 
merchant. He is ina furious rage with these prosaic people 
when they talk of enforcing the payment of their ‘little 
bills,’? and rather unscrupulous or sycophantic in his modes 
of raising money when they will not be put off by ad- 
dresses on the grandeur of his plans, and the misery of his 
circumstances. Had he succeeded, we doubt not that his 
biography would have moved the reader’s indignation as 
much as it now moves his pity. As itis, there issomething 
strangely pathetic in the spectacle of such a stout, heart- 
broken, and indomitable will bent, and passionate enthu- 
siasm cooled, by want, misery, and failure—of a life be- 
ginning in aspiration and ending in suicide. 

The references throughout these volumes to public men 
and authors are numerous, and have been already exten- 
sively quoted in the journals. Here is a sketch of Words- 
worth, in his old age, from the Diary of May, 1842. 
*‘ Wordsworth called to-day, and we went to church to- 
gether. There was no seat to be got at the chapel near us, 
belonging to the Rectory of Paddington, and we sat among 
publicans and sinners. I determined to try him, so advised 
our staying, as we could hear more easily. He agreed 
like a Christian; and I was much interested in seeing his 
venerable whité head close to a servant in livery, and on 
the same level. The servant in livery fell asleep, and so 
did Wordsworth. I jogged him at the Gospel, and he 
opened his eyes and read well. . . As Wordsworth 
and I crossed the park, we said ‘Scott, Wilkie, Keats, 
Hazlitt, Beaumont, Jackson, Charles Lamb are all gone— 
we only are left!’ He said, ‘ How old are you?’ ‘ Fifty- 
six,’ I replied. ‘How old are you?’ ‘Seventy-three,’ 
he said ; ‘in my seventy-third year. I was born in 1770.’ 
‘ And I in 1786.’ ‘ You have many years before you.’ ‘I 
trust I have; and you, too, I hope. Let us cut out Titian, 
who was ninety-nine.’ . . I quoted his own beautifu, 
address to the stock-dove. He said, ‘ once in a wood, Mrs. 
Wordsworth and a lady were walking, whena stock-dove 
was cooing. <A farmer’s wife coming by, said to herself, 
‘O, I do like stock-doves.’? Mrs. Wordsworth, in all her 
enthusiasm for Wordsworth’s poetry, took the old woman 
to her heart; ‘ but,’ continued the old woman, ‘ some like 
them in a pie; for my part there ’s nothing like ’m stewed 
in onions.’ ”? 

When Wordsworth expressed his intention of going to 
court three years after, in 1845, and seemed to take a kind 
of servile delight in the idea of being presented to the 
queen, Haydon slightly offended him by making it a 
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matter for joking. Then the artist recollects—‘‘ When 
Wilkie and I were in Colchester in 1809, Sir George [Beau- 
mont] said, ‘ Wordsworth may walk in, but I eaution you 
against his democratic principles.’ What would Hazlitt 
say now? The poet of the lakes and mountains in bag- 
wig, sword, and ruffles!’ Haydon is curious to hear about 
the reception, and so next day dines with “ his dear friend 
Sergeant Talfourd.’? Talfourd told him that ‘* Words- 
worth went to court in Rogers’ clothes, buckles and 
stockings, and wore Davy’s sword. Moxon had hard work 
to make the dress fit. It was a squeeze, but by pulling 
and hauling they got him in. Fancy the high-priest of 
mountain and of flood on his knees in a court, the quiz of 
courtiers, ina dress that did not belong to him, with a 
sword that was not his own, and a coat which he bor- 
rowed.’? It seems that this court-dress, owned by Rogers, 
is the only one in the possession of the poets of the century. 
Tennyson likewise borrowed it, when he was presented 
to the queen. 

Haydon seems to have been very familiar with Keats, 


and in the first volume are two characteristic poems of: 


that poet, never before published. On hearing of his 
death Haydon wrote thus of him:—‘‘A genius more 
purely poetical never existed. In fireside conversation he 
‘was weak and inconsistent, but he was in his glory in the 
fields. The humming of a bee, the sight of a flower, the 
glitter of the sun, seemed to make his nature tremble; 
then his eyes flashed, his cheek glowed, his mouth qui- 
vered. . . One day he was full of epic poems; the next 
day epic poems were splendid impositions on the world. 
Never for two days did he know his own intentions. He 
began life full of hopes, fiery, impetuous, and ungovern- 
able, expecting the world to fall at once beneath his 
powers. Poor fellow! his genius had no sooner began to 
bud, than hatred and malice spat their poison on its leaves, 
and sensitive and young it shriveled beneath their effu- 
sions. Unable to bear the sneers of ignorance or the at- 
tacks of envy, not having strength of mind enough to 
buckle himself together like a porcupine, and present no- 
thing but prickles to his enemies, he began to despond, 
flew to dissipation as a relief, which after a temporary 
elevation of spirits plunged him into deeper despondency 
than ever. For six weeks he was scarcely sober, and to 
show what a man does to gratify his appetites when once 
they get the better of him, he once covered his tongue and 
throat as far as he could reach with Cayenne pepper, in 
order to appreciate the ‘ delicious coolness of claret in all 
its glory’—his own expression.”’ 

Of Tom Moore he says, that he met him at dinner, in 
1824, and was charmed with him. He heard him tell a 
story of Talleyrand “with a hit or miss air, as if 
accustomed to people of rapid apprehension ;’’ and he 
adds—‘‘ Moore is a delightful, gay, voluptuous, refined, 
natural creature; infinitely more unaffected than Words- 
worth; nor blunt and uncultivated like Chantrey, or 
bilious and shivering: like Campbell. No affectation, but 
a true, refined, delicate, frank poet, with sufficient air of 
the world to prove his fashion, sufficient honesty of man- 
ner to show that fashion has not corrupted his native 
taste; making allowance for prejudices instead of con- 
demning them, by which he seemed to have none himself; 
never talking of his own works, from intense conscious- 
ness that everybody else did; while Wordsworth ig al- 
ways talking of his own productions, from an apprehen- 
sion that they are not enough matter of conversation. . . 
Unless we had heard Movre tell the above story of Talley- 
rand, it would have been impossible to conceive the air 
of half-suppressed impudence, the delicate, light-horse 
canter of phrase with which the words floated out of his 
sparkling Anacreontic mouth.” 





The Scotch literati pleased Haydon much. ‘The 
keen, restless and fidgety’? Jeffrey is described to a 
charm, so is Scott, so is Christopher North. Of the latter 
he says, in 1820, when that pugilist, whisky-drinker, 
poet, and Professor of Moral Philosophy was in the 
height of his health and genius—‘ I had a letter to Wilson, 
and he also made up a large party, at which we had a 
regular set-to; Wilson looked like a fine Sandwich 
Islander who had been educated in the Highlands. His 
light hair, deep sea-blue eye, tall, athletic figure, and 
hearty hand-grasp, his eagerness in debate, his violent 
passions, great genius, and irregular habits, rendered him 
a formidable partisan, a furious enemy, and an ardent 
friend.’? One of the most characteristic anecdotes ever 
recorded of Scott, is told by Haydon. It seems that Scott 
promised the latter to attend the exhibition of his great 
picture, but mistook the hour at which it opened. When 
Haydon went down to the exhibition-room, he saw Scott 
sitting down on the stairs, waiting with the greatest good 
humor for the door to open. Scott at this time was in the 
height of his popularity and glory, and we could desire no 
better evidence than this anecdote to prove the simplicity 
of his character and the absence in him of any morbid con- 
sciousness of his fame. He could not see why Haydon 
should make any apologies for keeping the greatest writer 
of the time waiting, like a boy who had got a free ticket 
to the theatre, at the dvor of an exhibition he was solicited 
to attend for the artist’s benefit. Scott’s toryism has been 
much assailed by critics like Hazlitt, but Scott was con- 
tinually illustrating, in his intercourse with men, that 
equality and feeling of brotherhood which Hazlitt preached 
but did not practice. 

There is a good deal of interesting matter in these 
volumes in regard to Wellington. The animated descrip- 
tion Haydon gives of him, on the occasion when he took 
the duke’s portrait, is too long to quote. A number of 
amusing instances are recorded of Wellington’s manner of 
shaking off bores. Haydon was one of these, persecuting 
him with letters. The duke was a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Nelson Monument, and Haydon wrote him 
a long letter, giving his views of what ought to be done. 
Here is the duke’s answer : 


* London, 24th May, 1839. 


‘¢ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr. Haydon. The duke is a member of the Committee for 
the execution of the plan for the erecting a monument to 
the memory of the late Lord Nelson. He is not the Com- 
mittee, nor the secretary to the Committee ; and above all, 
not the corresponding secreiary.”? 


Haydon hears all the gossip of the town from his nume- 
rous friends, and some items of it are quite interesting to 
Americans. On the 10th of December, 1845, he has this 
record: ‘ Talfourd said he introduced Dickens to Lady 
Holland. She hated the Americans, and did not want 
Dickens to go. She said—‘* Why cannot you go down to 
Bristol and see some of the third or fourth class people, 
and they ’1ll do just as well.’? This is the perfection of 
English superciliousness. 

In taking leave of these volumes, we cannot refrain 
from again commending them to the reader’s attention. 
We have given but a faint idea of the wealth of matter 
they contain. Not only do they exhibit, in the autobio- 
grapher himself, one of the most striking characters in the 
history of art self-exposed, but they contain many acute 
and judicious reflections on art itself. Indeed, we should 
judge that Haydon was a better critic than painter, and 
seems to have carefully investigated the deeper principles 
of his art, and thoroughly comprehended the excellence of 
its great masters, Asalecturer he was more successful 
than as an artist. But even if his book contained nothing 
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but its numerous literary and political sketches and anec- 
dotes, it would rank among the most attractive works of 
the day. 





Correspondence of the American Revolution ; being Letters 
of Eminent Men to George Washington, from the Time 
of his taking Command of the Army to the End of his 
Presidency. Edited from Original Manuscripts, by 
Jared Sparks. Boston: Little § Brown. 4 vols. 8vo. 


This publication is, in every respect, one of the most 
important, valuable, and interesting works relating to 
American history ever published. The editor, Mr. Sparks, 
selected the letters from several thousand which were 
open to his inspection, and copied them from the originals 
—‘the aim being to choose such as would enlarge the 
reader’s knowledge of the events, characters, and opinions 
of the period they embrace.’? By far the greater part, 
about three quarters, relate to the period of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and are chronologically arranged so as to 
present quite a continuous view of the incidents of the 
contest, and have a freshness and animation which no 
mere history could give. Struck off in this way, and in- 
spired by the very spirit of the things they describe, they 
are also quite remarksble for their truth to the characters 
of the writers, each of whom has an unmistakable ‘ epis- 
tolary physiognomy,’? which can hardly be confounded 
with any other. The letters are from all the eminent men 
and notable persons of the time, and are upward of a 
thousand in number. Among the most prominent corres- 
pondents are John Adams, Benedict Arnold, Daniel Broad- 
head, John Cadwalader, Thomas Chittenden, George 
Ciinton, Nicholas Cooke, James Duane, Count D’Estaing, 
Benjamin Franklin, Horatio Gates, Elbridge Gerry, Na- 
thaniel Greene, Alexander Hamilton, John Hancock, 
William Heath, Patrick Henry, David Humphreys, Wil- 
liam Irvine, John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Knox, 
Lafayette, Henry Laurens, John Laurens, the Lees, Ben- 
jamin Lincoln, James Madison, Gouverneur Morris, Robert 
Morris, Thomas Paine, Timothy Pickering, Philip Schuy- 
ler, John Sullivan, Jonathan Trumbull, Artemus Ward, 
Anthony Wayne, and many others. These men can only 
be appreciated, their influence and characters can only be 
felt, by reading their private communications to the great 
military leader and controlling statesman of the period. 
In these letters we see them ‘in their habit as they lived,”’ 
and have an opportunity to enter into the designs which 
never became facts, the hopes which never became realities, 
and the patient thinking which was prevented from pass- 
ing into act, as well as into the designs, hopes, and 
thoughts, which had a more favorable issue. The wide 
variety of character manifested in this correspondence is 
a study of itself, and it is brought quite dramatically out in 
communications addressed to the commander-in-chief, and 
pervaded by the controlling and eager ‘* me’? of each writer. 

‘“« There,’ says an admirable historical critic, in referring 
to these volumes, “ sits Hancock, grave, graceful, and 
Stately, putting the first name, as President of Congress, 
to the Declaration of Independence, or writing to the 
general to have it proclaimed to the army. There is the 
solid and gallant form of Knox— semper par negotiis, nec 
Supra;? here the serviceable, prompt, punctilious tac- 
tician, Heath, always in good humor with himself, ‘ but 
never so much so as to prevent his taking his chief’s re- 
bukes in good part.? There are the very effigies of the 
brave, hearty, upright, zealous, but rather scatter-brained 
Putnam ; of the admirable Greene and Lincoln, the former 
the most capable of original combination, but, on the other 
hand, the less stoical and cool in reverses—both alike 
soldiers and patriots of the true metal and stamp: of 





Arnold, a man of endless resources, of brilliant capacities 
for action and influence, of a soul voleanic with fires 
kindled in the abyss, stamped for greatness, had it not been 
for the disability of a congenital and essential scoundrel- 
ism. There is the high-born French youth, Lafayette, 
bending his shield of Heaven knows how many quarter- 
ings, in reverential homage to his adopted father, the sol- 
dier of poor republican America; and the frank smile and 
*close brow of Jefferson, already the same mystery that the 
future historian will find him. There is the dashing 
young dragoon-figure of the younger Laurens (the elder, 
we fear, must. be allowed to pass as a fuilure,) and there 
again is the same fine form in the diplomatic circle round 
the royalty of France; while the port of the humbler 
Marion proclaims that all the chivalrous temper of the 
South does not run in the chunnels of her courtly blood. 

There is the venerable Jay, inflexible, incor- 
ruptible, and patient as Washington; George Clinton, a 
model in those days of intelligent and right-minded ac- 
tivity ; Montgomery, resolute and sanguine, equal to any 
sacrifice or hardship but those of baffled plans and ill- 
disciplined and complaining soldiers; Sullivan, deserving 
of far better success, once and again upon the point of some 
great achievements, which just failed him; Madison, 
matured in early manhood to a placid, graceful, scholarly 
statesmanship; Charles Lee, whom Carlyle might call 
Junius- Dalgetty,” and the rest. Here alone would bea 
gallery of portraits sufficiently large, but Mr. Sparks has 
given us a much larger one. We can only cordially re- 
commend his volumes to every American who is the least 
interested in the great epic period of his country’s history. 





Six Months in Italy. By George Stillman Hillard. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 2 vols, 16mo. 


We have at last, in these volumes, a work on Italy, 
which promises to prove a standard one—a book con- 
scientiously written, entirely free from the trash which 
tourists are apt to mingle with their valuable matter, and 
full of information conveyed in a style of the most lucid 
elegance. The leading peculiarity of the book is its 
closeness and felicity of description and representation. 
The page glows with vivid pictures which seem portraits 
of scenery, and like all good portraits are as true to the 
character of objects as to their forms and colors. We do 
not hesitate to say that such full and exact descriptions of 
Italian nature, descriptions which print themselves at once 
on the imagination of the most ordinary mind, are to be 
found in no other work on Italy in the English language. 
When we add to this merit the higher merit of infusing 
into the descriptions of natural objects the feeling they are 
calculated to evoke ina thoughtful and poetic mind, so 
that the scenery seems present not only to the eye of sense 
but to the eye of the héart and imagination, we think we 
pay to Mr. Hillard’s work the highest praise which can be 
awarded to a book of travels. This fine interaction of 
perception and thought is not purchased by any distortion 
or embellishment of the thing as it is in nature. The author 
guards his pen from all that exaggeration of enthusiasm 
which would substitute rapture for representation, and 
make his pages a record of the delicious tumult of thoughts 
and sensations awakened by objects, instead of a picture 
of the objects themselves. Heis a “ fine writer ;’’ but he 
never sacrifices truth to fine writing, and is more anxious 
to present objects which will excite the enthusiasin of his 
readers thin to parade his own. Yet, doubtless, the book 
is full of enthusiasm, ‘‘ felt in the blood, and felt along the 
heart;’? but it is of a still, deep, simmering kind, sur- 
charging his style, and adding splendor to its grace, move- 
ment to its melody, and vigor to its clearness, 
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Another peculiarity of this book is the author’s inde- 
pendence of judgment, and trust in his own impressions 
and perceptions. To be sure this independence is not of 
that pert and shallow character we sometimes notice in 
tourists—an independence which consists in expressing 
disapproval of a great picture from a flying look, and pre- 
fixing to all kinds of false and foolish misconceptions of 
nature and art, a complacent, “I think,” or “‘{ don’t 
think,” or ‘* in my humble opinion,” or as ‘it appears to 
me.’?. Many of our raw Americans go to Italy as if they 
were going to unveil a ‘‘ swindle,’’ and are determined 
that neither by Florence, nor Venice, nor Genoa, nor 
Milan, nor Rome, neither by Michse) Angelo, nor Raphael, 
nor Claude, will they be ‘‘ sold’»—bringing to the view of 
the noblest productions of art ‘‘a fifth-rate taste and first- 
rate incapacity.”? It is better to admire on trust than to 
condemn on ignorance. 

Mr. Hillard is a scholar and student as well as a tourist, 
and his judgments are the judgments of an intelligence un- 
fettered by rules and precedents, but based on knowledge. 
No country in the world requires in the tourist such 
various accomplishments to be truly seen and appreciated 
as Italy. Mr. Hillard carried in his head its history, its 
literature, and the principles of its art, when he visited 
it. Every spot of ground to him had its story to tell. 
The treasures of its architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
he came prepared to see with a learned as well as free 
spirit. His expositions and criticisms of these are among 
the most fascinating and important portions of his book. 
They have the charm of original impressions and the value 
of elaborate inspection and study. 

But Mr. Hillard has not been contented with describing 
the scenery and commenting on the art of Italy. He has 
been an observer of the people, and enters largely into 
their peculiarities of national character—their laws, 
customs, manners, amusements, life. A genial and un- 
prejudiced observer, he is disposed to judge more le- 
niently than English travelers, though not, perhaps, hope- 
fully enough to satisfy ‘“‘ Young Italy.””> But whatever 
difference of opinion there may be in regard to his views 
of the people’s political condition, there can be none as to 
the fidelity, animation, and vividness with which he has 
described their social life. The carnival, for example, he 
makes almost as clear to an American eye, as if it occurred 
yesterday in Broadway or Chestnut street. 

A book so laden as this is with information, so thoughtful, 
pictorial, and thorough, so well considered and so well 
written, cannot fail to penetrate into every portion of the 
country. Itis one of the few volumes of travels which 
bid fair to be standard as well as popular, to be read ten 
years hence with the same interest as now. 





Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honorable Sir James 
Mackintosh, Edited by his son, Robert James Mack- 
intosh. From the Second London Edition. Boston: 
Littie, Brown § Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 


This biography, one of the most valuable and interesting 
published in the present century, and in attractiveness 
ranking next to Moore’s Life of Byron, and Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, has never before been reprinted in this 
country. The present edition is in two superb octavos, 
whose large type, thick white paper, elegant binding, and 
general mechanical execution, indicate the capacity of 
our American publishers to rival the English in the ele- 
gance of their books, provided demand will follow supply. 
Mackintosh’s Memoirs are well worthy of such a form, 
being one of those books whose value is not exhausted 
with the first perusal, but which every man of culture 
desires to have near him for constant reference. The 





great excellence of the work consists in the letters and 
journals of Mackintosh; and these constitute by far the 
larger part of the Memoirs. The editor’s portion is un- 
pretending, well written, giving a lucid view of the chief 
incidents in Mackintosh’s rather uneventful life, and is 
entirely destitute of that exaggeration which is apt to 
creep into biographies done ‘‘ by one of the family.”’ Itis 
throughout as fair and just as it could have beenif written 
by a stranger instead of a relation. The modesty and 
magnanimity of the father reappear in the son, 

The general effect of the book is to inspire the reader 
with a love and admiration for its subject. The large, 
genial and humane spirit of Mackintosh pervades all the 
private records here spread before the publiceye. The 
amplitude of intellect, justness of judgment, and immense 
range of learning which they exhibit, are not more striking 
than their genuine philanthropy; and this combination of 
the large heart with the large brain, this union of moral 
and benevolent qualities with comprehensiveness of un- 
derstanding, gives a peculiar sweetness to the wisdom 
which enriches every page of the correspondence and the 
journals. Tothe politician, the divine, the man of letters, 
the philosopher, the reformer, even to those who delight 
in literary and personal gossip, the work will be found 
full of instruction, full of inspiration, and full of enter- 
tainment. The portraits of Sunderland, Wilkes, Chester- 
field, Hume, Robertson, Swift, Addison, Gray, Gold- 
smith—the anecdotes and references to the great poets and 
statesmen who were Mackintosh’s contemporaries and 
intimates—the masterly analysis of Pitt, Fox, and espe- 
cially of Burke, among the sketches of the public cha- 
racters of his time—and the numerous judgments on books, 
systems, and men, with which the journals and letters 
abound—present an amount of valuable and attractive in- 
formation and reflection, such as few biographical works 
in the language can equal in interest or extent. No library, 
and no collection of books for private study and enjoy- 
ment, can be complete without these admirable ‘* Memoirs 
of Mackintosh.’ 


Autobiographic Sketches. By Thomas De Quincey. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 

This work is reprinted from the English edition, edited 
by the author himself. The matter of which it is com- 
posed has in substance been already published in Tait’s 
Magazine and Hogg’s Instructor, but is here revised with 
additions, The merit of awakening the attention of the 
English public to the great value of De Quincey’s maga- 
zine articles belongs to the American publishers. Mr. 
Fields had selected and edited some ten or a dozen 
volumes of these papers; and the American press had 
fairly placed them among the great compositions of the 
century, before England waked up. The present volume 
is one of the noblest, most thoughtful, and most eloquent 
of the whole series. The elevation, richness, and organ- 
like melody of the style, make it quite a marvel of prose 
composition. The English press are brought to confess 
that there is nothing equal to it in the diction of any other 
living writer. The description of the author’s early life, 
and the circumstances and incidents which modified ot 
intensified his native peculiarities, is wonderfully fas- 
cinating. 





Lorenzo Benoni, or Passages in the Life of an Italian. 
Edited by a Friend, New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 
This volume has made a sensation in England, and comes 

to us overwhelmed with laudatory notices. It is well 

worthy of its reputation as an exhibition of Italian life, 
and of the difficulties and discouragements attendant on 
the career of an Italian reformer. 
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The Campaign of Waterloo. By General Jomini. New 
York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is altogether the best work, in a military point of 
view, on the whole subject of the Campaign of Waterloo, 
we have ever read. The author, as a writer on the art 
and science of war, has a great reputation in Europe. It 
was from the application of a suggestion in one of his 
volumes, read by the Archduke Charles on the morning of 
the battle of Aspern, that enabled him to triumph in that 
terrible engagement. The present volume is excellently 
translated by one familiar with military science. But, 
however much we admire the clear view given of the 
military operations of the campaign, we have little pa- 
tience with the political reflections of the author. They 
evince that he is not deficient in some qualities of states- 
manship, but it is the statesmanship of a soldier, who 
subordinates all the elements which go to make a state 
and nation to the one element of executive efficiency. 





Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honorable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan.’ By Thomas Moore. New York: 
Redfield. 2 vols. 12mo, 


This captivating biography of a brilliant wit, a brilliant 
dramatist, a brilliant politician, and a brilliant rogue, 
sparkles with double splendor from the union of the 
talents of such a biographer with the materials of such a 
subject. It has long been out of print in this country, and 
the publishers have done well in starting it on a new race 
of popularity. It isa work which conducts us behind the 
scenes, into the workshop of the wit and rhetorician, and 
into the expedients of the bankrupt and the libertine, It 
will derive new interest just now from the references to it 
in Moore’s published Diary, while he had it in contem- 
plation and in process of execution. The meanness and 
falsehood to which Sheridan was driven by his pecuniary 
necessities are not exhibited in the Memoirs so plainly as 
they are in some of the entries in the Diary. 





Works of John C. Calhoun. 
§ Co. Vol.2. 8vo. 


This volume of the great Southern statesman’s works 
contains his speeches in Congress from 1819 to 1837. It 
includes his musterly effurts on the Nullification question, 
which should be read in connection with Webster’s 
speeches on the same subject. Probably but a compara- 
tively small portion of Mr. Calhoun’s countrymen will 
agree with his extreme opinions in the matter of State 
Rights, but all can be improved and mentally invigorated 
by following the steps of his daring logie. The whole 
body of speeches in this volume will well repay the most 
careful perusal. They are models of parliamentary taste 
and decorum—full of the high chivalric courtesy of debate. 
The Appletons are issuing this edition of Calhoun’s Works 
in a form and style worthy of his great talents and eminent 
fame. It should be found by the side of Webster’s 
Works in every American’s library. 


New York: D. Appleton 





Theory of Politics. By Richard Hildreth. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume is so crammed with matter, so striking in 
its principles, and bold in its generalizations, that a candid 
review of it would occupy as much space as it takes up 
itself. It evinces the author’s powers, independence, and 
opulence of thought, in his own decided, confident, incisive 
style. It is the appropriate companion of his History of 
the United States, and seems to have been prepared to 
answer the objection to that work grounded on its alleged 
deficiency in the philosophy of politics and government. 





There are many positions taken by Mr. Hildreth which 
we think might be successfully contested, and numerous 
elements in that complex thing called a sttae, which we 
think he hus overlooked or slighted; but as a complete 
view, historical and philosophical, of a subject of the 
greatest importance to every citizen of a free country, his 
book demands, and will doubtless receive, attention and 
examination. 
The Victim of Excitement: The Bosom Serpent, etc. etc. 
By Caroline Lee Hentz. Philadelphia: A. Hart, late 
Carey § Hart. 


These stories are written with the ability which dis- 
tinguishes this writer, and are, if any thing, of greater 
power than usual. The volume is very elegantly printed 
with clear, bold type. 





Egeria ; or Voices of Thought and Counsel. By W. Gil- 
more Simms, Esq. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler. 


This volume is made up of excerpts, and detached frag- 
ments of thought upon almost every variety of subject. 
[t is full of very excellent matter, but not of such as we 


can take atasitting. The volume is printed in Butler’s 
best style. 


The Book of Nature; an Elementary Introduction to the 
Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology. By Fre- 
derick Schoedler, P. H. D. First American edition, with 
a Glossary and other improvements by Henry Medlock, 
F.C. S. Illustrated by six hundred and ninety-seven 
engravings on wood. Philadelphia: Blanchard § Lea. 


The publishers have not left us much to say about this 
book, as the whole story is told in the title. But we may 
add that it is issued in very excellent style, that it is un- 
doubtedly a work of anthority, and that it should be in the 
hands of every student. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances; or What 
he Said, Did, or Invented. Philadelphia: Blanchard 
§ Lea. 

This volume is brim full of rich humor and sound phi- 
losophy, in the quaint style for which Judge Halliburton 
is distinguished. Our readers have had a taste of its 
quality, and should have the volume, 





Modern Flirtation. By Miss Sinclair. 
Stringer §& Townsend. 


New York: 


The uncommon success of ‘‘ Beatrice,’’ by this writer, 
has prepared the way for a very general reception by the 
public of her later efforts; and the publishers of the 
volume before us have done their part toward a general 
circulation, by issuing the volume as number three of 
their very elegant series of ‘‘ Standard Novels.”’ 


Getz & Buck have, we see, issued a very beautiful 
edition of the ‘‘ Charcoal Sketches”? of the late Joseph C. 
Neal, which we heartily commend to our readers. Also 
a second edition of ‘‘ The Quorndon Hounds,’’ by Her- 
bert ; a work we noticed some months since, and which is 
familiur to our readers, the story having been originally 
written for Graham. 


The Roman Traitor, by H. W. Herbert, has been issued 


in very superb style by T. B. Peterson, from his great 
periodical house. 
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Held in his idle moments, with his Readers, Correspondents and Exchanges, 
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WE have been ill—very seriously ill—as our friend 
M’Makin had the grace to tell to two or three hundred 
thousand readers, through the columns of his American 
Saturday Courier. We thank him for his editorial cour- 
tesy to a sick brother, and hope it may be a long while 
before we shall have to reciprocate. But, if anybody sup- 
poses that there is any thing particularly stimulating to 
the nerves in being confined to bed for long weeks in the 
dog-days, with money at one per cent. per month, and 
notes to pay, and subscribers not remitting, let him try it 
—still, we should rather have his feelings than those of 
any man who does not pay his paltry $3 when the bill is 
sent to him, under the circumstances. If anybody don’t 
like this, let them pay up and quit. 

THe Maine Law.—A strong effort is being made in 
Pennsylvania to secure, during the coming session of the 
Legislature, the passage of an act similar in its provisions 
to the celebrated Maine Law. No man, who honestly 
expresses his sentiments, can hesitate to declare that the 
passage of such an act, and its rigid enforcement by the 
officers of the law, would be of vast service in improving 
the morals and manners of thousands of our most useful 
citizens. In the city of Philadelphia, we are ashamed to 
say, the vice of drunkenness is fearfully increasing ; and 
this is sadly manifest to the actual observation of every 
man, from the enormous number of grogeries which 
are springing up like mushrooms in every ward in 
the city. The most melancholy fact connected with this 
subject is, that the strongest support these places of ini- 
quity receive is from the young men, the very flower of 
our population. Go into any of these places and you will 
find that nine-tenths of the persons haunting them are less 
than thirty years of age—a vast majority not over twenty. 
Now this is fearful, and calls aloud for restraining mea- 
sures to check the tide which is thus sweeping the future 
hope of the State todestruction. Whether the Maine Law 
will accomplish all that its warm friends expect we know 
not, but this we do know, that we go for it, under the 
strong conviction that no other remedy has been devised 
which has called forth such strong opposition from the 


‘grog-seller, and, therefore, we think this must be the shoe 


which pinches the toe. Fellow-citizens, vote for it, and 


- work for it! 


A correspondent desires to know ‘‘ What sum we paid 
Mr. Cooper for the ‘ Islets of the Gulf?’’? We paid him 
eighteen hundred dollars for the story, and one thousand 
dollars for his Naval Biographies; these are the highest 
prices we have ever paid, if we except the sum of twelve 
hundred dollars paid Mr. G. P. R. James for ‘* A Life 
of Vicissitudes,’? which, being a short novel, was a 
heavier payment in proportion than in either of the other 
cases, 


Masor GopMan.—We have not, for a long time, had 
such a heart-chill, as we experienced one morning in a 
sick-room, by reading in the morning paper the announce- 
ment of the death of our former friend and contributor, 8. 
A. Godman, of “The Family Friend.’ Mr. Godman 
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was in the very bloom and promise of manhood. He was 
devoted to his profession of editor with that ardor which 
always marks the earnest child of genius, and had the 
prospect of extended fame before him. But his feeble 
frame was taxed with too much labor, and worn by intense 
mental anxiety in the prosecution of our most precarious 
business; it finally yielded to the intense pressure, and 
he now sleeps and rests from his labors. 

There is, perhaps, no situation in life so trying to the 
heart and brain, as that of the publisher of a new periodi- 
cal. With an old-established work there are often months 
when its best friends forget the duty of paying promptly, 
and the editor grows sick with hope deferred; but with a 
young enterprise, dependent altogether, or in a great de- 
gree upon the constant accession of new subscribers, the 
days roll away drearily enough, and when all resources 
are exhausted, and the ambitious writer finds that his 
midnight oil has been spent upon useless effort, his heart 
sinks, and the irritable brain, grown fierce by being over- 
tasked, preys remorselessly upon the debilitated nerves, 
and sad, dispirited, hopeless, the dark hour thickens in 
gloom, and hope and effort die. 

The responsibility of Godman’s failure to establish a 
Southern literary paper upon an enduring and profitable 
basis rests somewhere—but not in his elegant and forcible 
editorials, or powerful and brilliant sea-stories. It is not 
for us to decide this matter, but we press it home upon 
the consciences of the people of the South, and ask them 
in all frankness to consider the matter fairly, and decide 
the question honestly, for themselves. We did what we 
could to help his enterprise by confining our efforts in ad- 
vertising and clubbing almost exclusively to his journal, 
and had his pecuniary success equalled his individual 
labor, we are satisfied that Godman would have been alive 
and full of joyous ambition and dauntless energy. This 
is a plain truth very piainly put, and if anybody don’t 
like it they may combat it, if they will, but it stands 
and will stand even the final test, which tries all things. 
This we know. s 


The story of Isabel Mareillé, commenced in this num- 
ber, is one of uncommon power, and, as it is from the pen 
of a new magazine contributor, we call special attention 
to this article, that at a future day we may number the 
writer among that brilliant band who first made their ap- 
pearance in Graham, 

Hzten Lynpszy.—The continuation of this story did 
not reach us in time for the present number—however, a8 
the article will evidently occupy some seven or eight 
numbers to come, our readers will have the pleasure of 
finishing it in our next volume. With a list of subscribers 
like Graham’s, which never changes except by increase 
of number, the consequences of inadvertencies like this 
are not of serious moment. 


Our friend Duval, of ‘‘The Southerner,’ Claiborne, 
Ala., will praise the Philadelphia Magazines. The truth 
is, they are too many for him, and he must come down, 
like Captain Scott’s cvon. 
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Among scores of forgotten and neglected contributors, | 


whose verses crowd our drawer, we make a plunge and 
hook up from the bottom the following by our esteemed 
friend the Ex-Recorder. Our readers have only to antici- 
pate a month or two, and fancy themselves shivering as 
they listen to the storm without, and then proceed with 
the following : 


FACTS AND FANCIES OF A WINTER NIGOAT. 
Too lazy to go to bed. 
BY RICHARD VAUX. 


A winter wind is blowing, 
Howling round my home; 
The chilly air is freezing, 
Icing night’s dreary dome; 
The flaky snow is falling, 
Drifting in varied form; 
Every thing is telling 
The tale of a winter storm. 


The wood-fire ’s brightly blazing, 
Burning with cheery glow; 
The dog ’s intently gazing 
At flames the faggots throw ; 
The cat the while is mousing 
With shadows on the wall; 
The storm holds wild carousing 
As each blast the echoes call. 


Children together grouping, 
Jocund in harmless glee ; 

While every sound ’s attuning 
A cadence like the sea: 

The misty eve’s enfolding 
Daylight in humid shroud, 

As when ocean gales uprolling 
Wave spray with watery cloud. 


The night-hours are creeping 
With muffled steps away; 
The household all are sleeping, 
In dreams their thoughts astray ; 
In solitude I’m musing 
Musings without form, 
Alone with self communing 
And the wail of the winter storm. 


My memory is struggling 
With visions of the past, 
And sentiment is softening 
Till tears flow warm and fast ; 
My first grief is renewing 
The freshness of its youth; 
For sorrow ne’er is fleeting 
When sorrow is a truth. 


In solitude I’m seeming 
To live in Spirit-land— 
As though awake, I ’m dreaming 
Of spectres wan and grand ; 
Methinks, at ease reposing 
In gloom of wasting night, 
Sepulchral forms disclosing 
Their figures to my sight. 


Great skeletons are resting 
In motionless array, 

Adown the vista lessening 
Proportionless away. 

These skeletons are beaming 
With phosphorescent hue, 











Through the dark dampness gleaming 
Like demons to my view. 


To me it was th’ unveiling 
Ghosts of each misspent hour, 

Doomed, endlessly bewailing 
Th’ loss of redeeming power ; 

Each had been ’mong the living, 
Unheeded then ’t is true 

Now in Eternity they ’re giving 
This revelation new. 


My senses wrapt and wondering 
Before these visions start ; 

Sounds like volcanic thundering 
Panic struck my heart. 

As one entranced exerting 
A thraldom spell to break, 

My consciousness reverting, 
And sensations all awake. 


The wood-fire in twain is burning, 
Rolling on the floor, 

Sparks hither, thither turning, 
While smoke conceals the door : 

Awake quite from my musings, 
In other thoughts I ’m led, 

So without choice or choosing 
I’m forced to go to bed. 

Godey is not satisfied with cultivating the mental graces 
of the ladies by his incomparable Lady’s Book, but he 
must get up “‘ The Book of the Toilet,’’ that the fair en- 
slavers may have triple armor. The work professes to 
teach the Art of Making Perfumery—the Care of the 
Skin—of the Hair—the Teeth—of Beautifying and Clear- 
ing the Complexion, etc., ete. Now as all this can be 
learned for 50 cents, our lady subscribers should read 
Godey’s advertisement in this number, and at once be- 
come irresistible by securing this little volume. 

Messrs. Fetridge & Co“, most famous as enterprising 
periodical agents, in Boston, Mass., are making their 
names redolent of all agreeable things by the sale of their 
unrivaled hair-wash, entitled ‘‘ The Balm of One Thou- 
sand Flowers.?’ 

We have had a pretty good idea of the genius of Fet- 
ridge, ever since he went on to Washington with the $1000 
carriage as a gift to the President, and made his expenses 
by selling the likeness of Mr. Pierce on the Avenue. As 
the figure he delights in is large, we hope he may live “a 
thousand’ years, and then be embalmed in his own roses. 
We can fancy the pilgrimage of over one thousand ladies 
to the tomb of Fetridge at Mount Auburn, in 1899, should 
the recipe of this ‘incomparable balm’? be lost to the 
world at that time. To our mind’s eye these fair pedes- 
trians will be as bald as a worn-out Bloomer can make 
the fairest of creation, and as sad as it is proper to be; 
Fetridge himself will be looking down like an eathroned 
Jupiter, with ambrosial curls and a brow on which grief 
will be rather deep—in fact, too deep for tears and all that 
sort of thing—you know? 

But this is idle—the balm will not be lost to mankind, 
while the flowers shed their dews in the sun, and Roberts 
of the Boston Times lives to record its virtues, If Fet- 
ridge considers this a puff he is mistaken, but he may send 
on that other bottle. 


Philadelphia is just now “darkly, deeply, beautifully 
(blue???) black. Uncle Tom is played at two theatres, 
and every thing is Topsy-turvey in regular dramatics. 
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The winter of 1853-4 promises to be a bustling one 
with publishers, if we may judge from the indications 
already munifest, in letters from agents and subscribers. 
The clubs will be made up earlier, and an early business 
always foreshadows a heavy one. We are not surprised 
at this, for the country is in a more prosperous state than 
we ever remember it to have been, and periodicals gene- 
rally are vastly superior to those of former days. So 
that the man who has $3 plus, and fails to secure to his 
family such reading as Graham, Godey, Harper or Put- 
nam furnish for that sum, may very safely be set down 
as ‘a nobody’’—just the sort of a chap as will be taken- 
in, the first time he goes to New York, with a mock- 
auction or a dropt pocket-book, paying more for that one 
experience than would buy all four of these periodicals 
for half a dozen years. Mark your neighbor, reader, and 
see if Graham is not a prophet. 


To Epitors.—We desire, as the year is drawing toa 
close, to acknowledge the uniform kindness of the country 
press to ‘Graham.’ In an exchange list of over twenty- 
one hundred, we have yet to see the first carping or ill- 
natured paragraph. Some gentle reminders we have re- 
ceived, that this or that engraving was hardly up to the 
mark, or that some article was too light, or the reverse, 
but the general tone has been one of genial criticism, 
which instead of deprecating we invite. 

Now if our editorial brothers will go with us through 
1854, and will eause some young man in their office to 
get us up early clubs, so that our general circulation may 
bear some proportion to the exchange-list, we will try 
and do our best to preserve the character of Graham, in 
the midst of a very fierce competition going on in Maga- 
zinedom. 

Come, brother! be kindly active in this matter for Gra- 
ham, and cause his clubs to be renewed or extended early. 
What say you, reader ?—answer that. 


Miss Bremer’s forthcoming volume does up the literary 
people she met in very piquant style. As we had not the 
honor of a meeting with the lady, we have a right to say 
what we did hear of her. 

She has a most “ intolerable’? red nose, and while at 
Cape May used to indulge it by sunning it on the front 
portico at “The Mansion.’? A Jakey fire-boy, who was 
‘down to the Island on a bust,’? was struck ‘all of a 
heap”? when he saw her, and vented Ais criticism as fol- 
lows: “I say, Bill, you may say what you please about 
that ’ere article, but brandy-smashes has done it.’ 
Frederika would have been as much shocked at this as 
some of our Southern friends will be at her notions about 


slavery. So you see how easy it is to make blunders— 
Madam! 


TE Press.—The editor of that sprightly little sheet, 


“ The Knight of Jericho,’ published at Atlanta, Ga., has 
the following : 


A MONUMENT TO DR. FRANKLIN. 


We see a proposition made by the editors of the Chat- 
tanooga Advertiser to the Press, in reference to the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of the illustrious 
Franklin, which is as follows: 

‘That every daily paper contribute six dollars. tri- 
weekly three dollars, semi-weekly two dollars, weekly 
one dollar, and monthlies and periodicals not less than one 
dollar. It is hoped the ‘ press-gang’ will all contribute to 
the advancement of this object—the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of one who has reflected so much 
credit to our craft—one so closely identified in the ery: 2 
ge of our glorious Republic for liberty. Brethren of the 

ress, let us go into this work with a determination to 
accomplish it. We would suggest, also, that every jour- 





neyman printer contribute not less thin fifty cents, and 
every apprentice not less than twenty-five cents.’? 

We would suggest that Louis A. Godey and Geo, 
R. Graham. be chosen to receive all contributions for that 


purpose. We hope the entire Press will sanction this 
move. 


Well, we have only to say that we are ready to contri. 
bute our assessment of “not less than one dollar,” by 
making it $50. If Godey and Graham are treasurers, the 
press may rely upon one thing—they will keep the ball in 
motion, and not let the subject die. As the newspaper 
press is pretty intimate with them, we presume they 
wuuld endorse us for that, at all events. As we speak to 
twenty-one hundred newspapers each month, we should 
have a fair chance of bringing the subject up constantly. 
But let the cash-keepers be a minor consideration. Shall 
we raise the monument! That is the question! Speak 
out, boys ! 


Granam’s Macazine for September is also before us. 
We like it better and better every month. We think 
Graham’s Magazine is now what Harper’s should have 
been—Harper is a grand failure. We hope the circulation 
of Graham will exceed that of Harper in its best days.— 
Meig’s County Telegraph, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Our friend of the Telegraph is a wag in his way. We 
know that Graham is better than Harper, for he has done 
more for magazine writers than Harpers ever will do; but 
as to Harper being a grand failure with 135,000 copies, it 
reminds us of the Dutchman’s ruin, when his barn was 
burned down, but was insured for twice the amount. He 
delivered himself as follows: ‘*Mr. Inshurance, I been 
ruined mit dis parn;’? ** Ruined !*? exclaimed the man of 
risks; ‘‘why havn’t you got your money now in your 
hand??? ‘“*O yaw! put money ish not de hay.’? Harper 
is not the hay—that is, it is not an original magazine, as it 
should have been, coming from the leading house in the 
trade, in wealth and facilities—but it is money! Yet we 
think our friend of the Telegraph knew what he was 
writing about, and his quiet dig into Harper’s ribs, shows 
him to be a wag of the first water. We shall call and see 
him, as we make our grand tour—sure. 


As a fair offset to the above puff of Harper’s wealth by 
ourself, we publish the following, from the Southern 
Mirror, Jackson, La. 

‘‘ We have received the Sep. No. of Graham’s Maga- 
zine, a treasure which we delve into with real California 
zest. Every page is a placer, every. picture a nugget, and 

i 


every article a ranch, whose inhabitants meet us witha 
truthful smile.’’ 


So you see, fellows! we are ahead of Harper—‘‘all 
round my hat!?? 


Granam’s Macaztne is worthy of its years. In Gra- 
ham, from time to time, have appeared not only some of 
the finest poems, the best tales and sketches that have been 
produced in this country, but some of the most elaborate 
reviews, the most brilliant essays, and specimens of the 
most discriminating criticism that have graced the pages 
of any periodical in the country. It is about to dress itsel 
in a new suit, and use finer paper than before, but 18 still 
to be furnished to subscribers at the same price.—Ontarvo 
Messenger. 

Our friend of the Messenger has a better memory than 
most of the editors of the New York daily press, for they 
seem to think, or try to make their readers think, that be- 
fore the advent of Putnam, such a thing as payment of 
authors was a rareevent. We have only to say, that we 
have spent as high as $1500 ona single number for author- 
ship alone, and can furnish the vouchers—which is more 
than twice the sum that has ever been paid by any other 
magazine in America—while for years our minimum rate 
of cost, in relation to the item of authorship alone, was 
$800 per number. Now we shall make Graham for 1854, 
a little better than it ever has been. 
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GRAHAM —There was a Graham who wanted to feast 
us upon bran bread, but he died. The Graham we are 
writing about is not that one. It is the publisher of the 
American Monthly—and he gives us delicate food for the 
inind, well spiced.—Times and Gazette, Wheeling, Va. 

We came near imitating that Graham in one thing, the 
past summer, viz.—in dying ; but we are to live—we feel 
and know it—to do something for American literature and 
art—so our friends may as well shell out at once for the 
clubs for 1854. You are going with us through next year 
—you know you are—so what is the use of holding back 
your renewals until after the December number is re- 
ceived. Let us know how many we are to manufacture 
for January whilst you are reading the December number. 


W.H. C. Hosmer.—We cut from a Cieveland paper 
the following notice of a Lecture recently delivered by 
this gentleman in that city : 


‘‘In spite of the inclemency of the weather, Mr. Hos- 
mer addressed a crowded audience. His Poem on the Ideal 
was one of the most splendid efforts we ever listened 
to—like the blossonling of the century-plant, seldom en- 
joyed. 

‘‘Mr. Hosmer’s oratory is dignified, impassioned and 
natural; his style, free, chaste and forcible. There is a 
felicitous manner in which he embodies and beautifies 
thought. 

‘** The Poem, as the title imports, was a splendid sha- 
dowing forth of the ideal world, indicative not only of the 
poet, but the philosopher and the scholar—an inspired ob- 
server of the poet world. His vision of the old Scottish 
Bards was a conception of thrilling magnificence; and his 
review of the celebrated females of the world presented to 
our mind’s eye a splendid collection of painting and statu- 
ary. The stanzas of ‘‘ Rose Standish” and ‘‘ Pocahontas” 
were extremely happy. Every line was a gem of rare 
brillianey,. 

‘It was the closing part of the Poem, however, where 
the great poet stood forth in the boldest relief, condensed, 
beautiful and philosophical imagery—‘‘ calms” and gales 
and tempests; the gentleness and trembling pity of a wo- 
man, With the deep earnestness, the force and passionate 
ardor of a hero, glowed and burned there with a wonder- 
ful brillianey. A better poem has not been written in 
America, 

‘“« The comparison of the night-blooming cereus with the 
poet Keats, will give an idea of the style in which the 
poem was written: 

“There is a flower of glorious apparel, 

That opens in the hush of lonely night, 


And ere the morning lurk begins to carol, 
Is sadly touched with blight. 


‘The honey of its cup is never tasted 
By bee or humming-bird—gay sprites of air, 
Why on the solemn darkness is thus wasted 
A loveliness so rare ? 


“Type of that flower was Keats the young and gifted, 
Perm 2 with song a cold and thankless world, 
While the black clouds of wo above him drifted, 
And hope her banner furled. 


“The light of fame at last, through darkness streaming, 
Came falling not upon his living head ; 
But like some funeral torch a fitful gleaming, 
Threw only on the dead.”? 


DeLicutFuL LecturEs.—In the course of the fall and 
winter, Mr, Fitzgerald (senior editor of Fitzgerald’s City 
Ttem) will deliver three Lectures—on Music, the Arts, 
and the Drama. They will be given at the Musica! Fund 
Hall, at fifty cents for a single admission—three tickets 
for one dollar. Mr. F1rzGERatp, will, we are sure, give 


entire satisfaction, as he is a pleasant writer and very good 
Speaker, 


IN THE CHURCH-YARD AT CAMBRIDGE. 


A LEGEND OF LADY LEE. 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
(From “ Autumn Leaves,’ published for the Ladies’ Fair 
in Cambridge, by John Bartlett.) 
In the villnge church-yard she lies, 
Dust is in her beautiful eyes, 
Nor more she breathes, nor feels, nor stirs ; 
At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead, 
But their dust is as white as hers. 


~~ 


Was she a lady of high degree, 
So much in love with the vanity 
And foolish pomp of this world of ours ? 
Or was it Christian charity, 
And lowliness and humility, 
The richest and rarest of all dowers ? 


Who shail tell us? No one speaks ; 
No color shoots into those cheeks, 
Either of anger or of pride, 
At the rude question we have asked ; 
Nor will the mystery be unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side. 


Hereafter ?—And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that book, 
To find her failings, faults and errors ? 
Ah, you will then have other cures, 
In your own short-comings and despairs, 
In your own secret sins and terrors! 


Atkinson is going ahead in ‘‘ Old Kentucky,’’ which 
has to get out of the way for him, when he comes out on 
Agriculture. That is his strong point, and if anybody 
wants one of the best agricultural journals, he has a fair 
chance, provided ‘‘ the money is up’?—which it is now to 
about 1X per cent. per month, and in the meanwhile a lot 
of fellows who owe Graham don’t remit. We have a 
strong notion to go to Old Kentucky ourself some after- 
noon, if Atkinson will only tell us about the hour the 
kitchen is cleared up with that ‘‘ bran new broom’ which 
we have heard of. We suppose the broomcorn is grown 
upon Atkinson’s farm, considering that it does the clean 
thing. 


Rapp’s inimitable gold pens should be known in every 
corner of the United States, where books are kept or let- 
ters are written. They are so far superior to any, or to 
all other gold pens, that we cannot even make a com- 
parison with others. Book-keepers, editors, and writers 
generally, should inclose to us or to Mr. Rapp in post- 
age stamps the cost of one of these pens, and take our 
word for it that they will bless us as long as they live 
for penning this paragraph. ‘This is strong praise—but it 
is true, and we are enthusiastic. They are sold at the 
store of Wm. G. Mason, 204 Chestnut Street, or we will 
supply all cash orders, by mail. 

' Aw ApoLocy.—Stoddard’s poem published in the Au- 
gust number contains sentiments which we cannot endorse, 
and which we very much regret to find in our pages—had 
we been well enough to read the MS. it should never have 
been published by us, but as it was, we had to trust the 
making up of that number in great part to others. We 
are not overly straight-laced, but we shall not designedly 
endorse any sentiment, by publication in ‘* Graham,’? 
which we cannot approve. Of this our old readers are 





assured by our past course. 
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*‘ Confound it! just too late! 
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Another minute and I should have caught it.” 


[Between ourselves, ts tt not quite as well he did n’t ?| 
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BARBAROUS OPERATIONS. (Drawn by a Young Shaver.) 
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